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P B E F A C E. 



Whbm I published a volume on Social Innovators, about 
a year ago, I was asked why I left Robert Owen out 
of my list. My answer was, that while I was writing 
and even printing that work, Owen was living and 
was engaged upon his autobiography. 

He died in November 1858 ; having appointed as his 
literary executors, his eldest son, Mr. Pare of Dublin, 
and Dr. Travis of London. Soon afterwards^ I deter- 
mined upon the present volume, and began to collect 
materials for it, to complete those I already possessed. 

I wrote to Mr. Pare, with whom I had an acquaint- 
ance of long standing, to request his assistance. He 
kindly offered me a number of books to which I had 
no other access, furnished me with private information, 
and volimteered to read over what I should write. I 
accordingly sent my manuscript chapter by chapter; 
and I have to offer Mr. Pare my cordial thanks for 
having performed the wearisome task which ho spon- 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Ths present generation is ignorant of tiie importaiit 
position which Robert Owen once held. Tonngmfliiy 
and even those of middle age^ think of him as the 
Ibimder of an obscure poUtical sect among the unedu- 
eated classes ; as an heresiarch^ whose publications are 
nnknown in polite society^ and are not cTen to be seen 
on the counters of respectable newsvendors; as one 
whose writings have long been proscribed for their 
downright infidelity, and for their ambignons teach- 
ing, as reported by his enemies, on the topic of 



We have all of us indeed, heard of New Lanaric, 
and of the extraordinary success achieved in improving 
the condition of its people; but if the untravdled 
among us were asked to fix its position on the map, 
many, I fear, would hesitate between England and 
Scotland, and some might confound the place widi 
New Harmony in the United States. 



xvi INTEODDCmOU. 

Osven lived so long, that the remembrance of tlic 
good he accomplished was interred even before his 
bones. His proceeding's daring the last thirty or forty 
years, liaJ been so cutjrely apart from the ordinary 
ciinfnt of affairs, that the man himself was forgotten. 
ill 1857, at tlie great Educational Conference in Lon- 
don, when a feeble, white-haired man, took an iri'egular 
place on the platform, and tried to get a hearing for 
notions apparently quite beside, or perhaps above, the 
questions at issue ; many persons, hoaj'ing the name of 
tlie intruder, pronomiced that he must be the son of the 
notorious Robert Owi^n of their childhood. 

Yet tliere were men present at that Educational 
Conference, who were familiar with the wrinkled face 
and attenuated frame of the Utopian ; and who, in their 
deep respect for what the old man liad once accom- 
plished, and in their reverential pity for his oliscnre old 
age, unwillingly lent themselves to tlie necessary refusal 
to hear tlie last dull droppings of his sense. Lord 
Brougham and the Marquis of Lansdowne Iiad not 
forgotten tlie time, when the name of Owen, and even 
his jwrson, were well knoivii and highly respected by 
all classes of society. 

Those who are well acquaintetl witli our domestic 
history for the twenty years which succeeded the peace 
of 1815, though they may differ as to Robert Owen's 
merits, will all acknowledge that ho played an im- 
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portaiit part upon our stage^ and left a deep impression 
upon the nation that was his audience. It would be 
a most false judgment to estimate him by his exit^ after 
he had outstayed his time and worn out the patience of 
the spectators. 

His youth was contem}>oraneous with' die sudden and 
vast extension of the cotton manufacture which began 
at the close of the last century. He was. one of the 
most vigorous offshoots of that trade ; and the history of 
his growth and of his characteristics, seems to me 
eminently worthy of our attention. Wanting a liberal 
education, and early entangled in the perplexities of 
religious controversy, he thought out in a childish 
fashion a moral philosophy of his own ; which he 
prudently nursed while he was rising in life, but which 
the warmth of prosperity developed into a surprising 
monster : into something which was not merely hetero- 
doxy, not merely scepticism, not merely a disbelief of 
all known religion. He publicly declared that there 
was no such thing as moral responsibility : he said that 
man was the creature of circumstances ; that his cha- 
racter was formed for him, partly by nature at his 
birth, and then by the external influences to which he 
was exposed. 

If he had been merely a rich manufacturer, who, 
like a hundred others, had tlu*ough skill and in- 
dustry and frugality risen from tlie ranks, this auda- 
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ciouB assertion of bis own tnttatured thonglits, xgmnflt 
the matured opmions of reflective minds of all ages of 
the world, would have been simply ridicaloas, Owen 
however, was a. man of mucli sympathy with the woriciag 
fksBcs, and one wlio was little disposed to let his notloos 
rejiiain barren. He hatl indeed, no nostrum to recom- 
mend by which to care the originai vice of men's nature ; 
but lie proclaimed aloud that it was the duty of govern- 
ments, and of all influential persoDS, to provide desip- 
ablc " aurronndings " for those under their care. The 
inference was much happier than the doctrine. Nothing 
can be truer than the assertions, that it is better to pre- 
vent crime than to punish it ; and that as far as pos- 
sible, neither child nor man ought to be exposed to 
temptation stronger than he can resist. The experi- 
ment at New Lanark happily illustrated these maxims, 
though it iailed to prove the truth of the exaggerated 
dogmas of its conductor. 
~~~ From this root of superficial philosophy, sprang 
Owen's peremptory denial of the truth of the theologies 
of the world. Every religion with which he was ac- 
quainted, addressed men as beings capable of making 
a thoice between right and wrong ; as deserving of 
punisliment for offences and of reward for good deeds. 
In his view, the doctrine was not only false, but emi- 
nently injurious ; as tending to divert the attention from 
the one thing needful, the improvement of the "aur- 
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loundings " of men. His oondemnation of religion was 
not the result of libertine excesses, nor of a phfloMqpiii- 
cal conceit, bat followed honestly from the thalkyir 
theory he had adopted. 

The present generation however, does not think of 
Owen as a moral philosopher, nor even as a reformer of 
the factory system ; but as the father of co-operatire so- 
cieties, as the founder of equitable labour exchanges, as 
the promoter of communistic arrangements, as the great 
leader of English Socialism. Nor would he himself 
hare complained of having had this reputation. Tet 
co-operation and communism were not the dreams of 
his early life, but took possession of him as a middle- 
aged man, after he had amassed his fortune, and had 
attained a high renown as a social reformer. They 
resulted from a desire to extend to the world at large, 
tlie benefits he had undoubtedly conferred on the people 
of New Lanark. The issue of these later efforts was 
ungularly unfortunate for his reputation. 

Those however, who think of the old man with a 
oentemptuous pity, have need to be reminded how im- 
portant was the portion he once occupied, and how 
great was the good he effected. As a young man he 
was the munificent supporter of Lancaster and of Bell 
in their early efforts, and the liberal friend of Fulton 
in his various mechanical projects. It was Owen's 
publications which recommended to the Prussian Gro- 
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^cnimcnt its scheme of national educatiou, and a 
system of pauper management to the Dutch. The 
establishment of infant schools is his work, and fol- 
lowed inevitably from his atndions care to place the 
pi'ople in circnnistances favonrable to their develop- 
iiK'iit. By his jKTScveriug efFortSj first at Manchester 
aiKl then at New Lanark, he showed in practice that 
iimcli might be done to improve the condition and the 
character of factory workers: and the various plans 
siuL'e carried out for that purpose are traceable to him 
:!•; their originator. The first Sir Robert Peel had the 
honour of being the prime mover in Parliament, of the 
measures for restraining by law the abuses of the 
factory sysffim ; but it was at the instigation of Owen 
that the movement of 1819 commenced. 

It is a matter of surprise too, to ])eraons unacquainted 
with the facta, to find what personal influence in the 
highest quarters Owen <mcc possessed. He had fre- 
'[uent access to the Karl of Liverpool when he was 
premier ; and the old man related with much satis- 
faction, how in one of his visits he was received, and 
treated with obeisance, by young Mr. Peel, the private 
secretary, then fresh from Oxford, but afterwards a far 
greater minister than ever was Lord Liverpool. If we 
may trust Owen's memory, he was at one time the 
object of considerable apprehension to the ministry as 
a popular leader. Kc was ujiqucttioitiibly .si^i'atly liked 
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and respected by the Duke of Kent^ who dared to 
continue his patronage long after the public and wild 
condemnation of all religion : and the Duke at the time 
of his sudden death, was under an engagement to carry 
the future Queen and her mother on a private visit 
to New Lanark. Owen had also much friendly corre- 
spondence with the ministers of the great European 
sovereigns. 

Men's posthumous fame depends greatly on the 
moment of their death. Sydney Smith thought that 
Homer lived long enough for his reputation. Sir 
Robert Peel's decease at the time when it occurred, 
secured to him a perpetuity of popularity, by the statues 
which the great towns erected to his memory as a 
free-trader, and which his death at any other period 
would not have produced. Owen was in this respect 
less fortunate. If he had died in middle life, before 
he had earned the antipathy of society by the loud pro- 
clamation of his ill-considered moral philosophy, before 
he had unsuccessftilly laboured to reconstruct society, 
before he had bestowed infinite efforts and a large 
fortune on projects of communism or socialism, his 
memory would have been revered, as that of a man 
who had evinced a profound sympathy with the working 
classes, and who had invented and perseveringly carried 
out important plans for their advantage. 
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We slioiild be guilty of great injustice, if we allowed 
the misdirected efforts of the latter lialf of a life, to 
blot out the rccoiloctioii of tlie benevolent acliieTements 
of the Brst lialf. Nothuig that occurred, threw a Bhade 
of doubt over the purity of his motives. The Bislu^ • 
of Exeter himself, when attacking the English sociaHsta, 
had no severity of condemnation for the character of their 
leader. After such a tacit testimony, who shall I»e as 
accuser ? And if we compare Owen's career with that 
of other great manufacturers, we can scarcely &il tc 
assign him a high position in moral worth. Among the 
respectable Arkwrights and Boidlons and Jfarshalk 
BJid Strutts, we could not pitch upon one who made 
such sacrifices and who accomplished such good. 

To make this sketch complete, I must mention one 
circumstance little known out of the immediate circle of 
Owen's friends and readers. In his old age he became 
a believer in spiritual manifestations. He was favoured 
with visits by his parents long departed, by tie Duke of 
Kent his patron forty years before, by Franklin, Tom 
Paine, and Byron, and above all by a celestial being 
whom he calls a crowned angel. Those who had 
shuddered at his former disbelief, had now their revenge, 
and might well exult at these strange hallucinations. 
His fi^ends may fairly reply, that a man of eighty years 
and upwards, must be excused the aberrations of a 
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fiBoling intellect: though his publicatious up to a verj 
kte period, if they have even more than his original 
deviouaness of manner, yet certainly mark nothing that 
can be called dotage. 

On the whole, Owen's private career was remarkably 
firee from anything like romantic incident. He rose by 
his own skill and prudence, from a very humble place 
to that of a wealthy and influential manufacturer. He 
married young and happily, and frequently expressed 
his satisfaction in the family which grew up around 
him. Had ho been intent on mere worldly greatness, 
his shrewdness and capacity for affairs might have made 
him a millionnaire, a member of Parliament, the founder 
of a family. But the peculiarities of his understanding 
and of his sympathies, led him into a public course of 
life, in which he exhibited startling contrasts. His 
success in all his undertakings as a boy and a young 
man, his social influence and great popularity in middle 
life, were in curious opposition to his subsequent failure 
in all his projects, to the antipathy felt towards him by 
the world, and to the obscurity of his old age. The 
manly and well-directed vigour of the first half of his 
life, were in direct antagonism to the useless activity 
and hopeless ill-success of the latter half: the unbelief 
of his nonage and ripe manhood, show strangely by the 
foolish credulity of his old age. And from first to last 
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llii'ff 13 a remarkable inconsistency, between his vehe- 
rneiit dcnisil of moral responsibility, and on the other 
huiiil, his kindness of disposition, his regular conduct, 
Ills universal benevolence, his contempt of riches and 
luxury, and hia unwearied and munificent support of 
prujccfs of philanthropy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Birth and Pftrentage— Delicate Health— Childish Actirity and Dili- 
gence — Miscellaneous Reading — Effect Prodaced — Religion — 
Scepticism — Popularity — Degree of Precocity — Obstinacy — ^Love 
of Nature — First Employment — Leaves Home — Situation at Stam- 
ford — Literature and Religion — Imperfect Judgment — Situation 
in London — At Manchester — Character. 

RoBEBT Ch^N was born on the 14th of May, 1771, 
at Newtown, Montgomeryshire. His father kept a 
shop, was postmaster, and had a predominant infla- 
ence in the affairs of his parish. His mother's maiden 
name was Williams, and her kindred were respectable 
fiumers in the same neighbourhood. His father believed 
that he had lost an estate of 500^ a year, through the 
villany of his lawyer in selling himself, for a bribe^ 
to his antagonist 

Robert was the youngest but one of a family of 
seven children. His health was delicate, in conse- 
quence, as he believed, of having while very young, 
swallowed some flummery that was scalding hot. But 
even before this painM accident there seems to have 
been a fragility of constitution ; since he was one day 

1 
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found in a fainting fit caused by the pain of twisting 
one of his fingers in a keyhole. But from whatever 
cause, he suffered much from a disordered stomach; 
and he says that tliis led liim early to close ohservation 
of the effects produced on him by different kinds of 
food. Apparently, his abstemioosness and temperanco 
in after-life were much owing to this tenderness of 
constitution. Wo must all have noticed that a man 
who can cat a heavy supper and muddle himself with 
drink, and yet rise with a clear head the next morning, 
is in great danger of indulging in the coarser pleasures 
ofthetahic; while another man of more delicate health 
ia constrained to a higher conrsc of life, 

Owen's weakness of digestion did not impcur his 
activity as a child. At four to five years old he was 
sent to school, and was generally the first to arrive 
there and the first to reach home again. By the age 
of seven ho had received all the instruction required 
in that primitive time and place : reading, writing, and 
the four first rules of arithmetic. His master then 
agreed with his father that he should become " assistant 
master and usher," or what we should call monitor; 
and this arrangement continued till he was nine years 
old. But during this period he had a passion for read- 
ing, and was able to indulge it by access to the libraries 
of the clergyman, the physician, and the lawyer. 
The books were sufficiently miscellaneous ; comprising 
Robinson Crusoe, Shahpeare, QuarU, Paradise Lost, 
JJerEti/'s Meditations, Young's Night Thoughts, all the 
standard novels, including Richardson's, many voyages 
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and travels, RoUin's history, and infinite biographies. 
He read at the .rate of a volame a day, and had the 
deUght of believing every word to be true. Adam 
and Eve, Pamela and Croesus, were equally historical 
to his simple faith. All the poets and romancers, how* 
ever, do not seem to have excited his imagination so 
much a9 they stimulated his understanding. Accepting 
as genuine history all the wonders he read, he was led 
at last to inquire whether these could indeed all be 
true ; and thence to ask himself over and over again, 
whether it were possible to discover any criterion of 
troth. At last, says he (writing however in old age), 
it occurred to me that ^^ truth must always be con- 
sbtent with itself, and in accordance with all facts." 
If he indeed got so far as this, he was almost fit to 
be introduced to the Method of Descartes. 

His parents were of the communion of the Esta- 
Uished Church ; but two Methodist ladies who became 
intimate with the fiunily, took a fancy to him, lent 
him their books, and tried to convert him to their 
persuasion. At this time he was of a serious cast of 
mind, reflected gravely in his puerile way, on theo- 
logical topics, and perplexed his inmiature understand- 
ing with polemical mysteries. He wrote three sermons, 
and acquired the name of the young parson. In his 
old age he related with grave simplicity, that he kept 
the sermons until he became acquainted with Sterne's 
works: that he found among these, three discourses 
so much like his own ''in idea and turn of mind," 
that fearing to be regarded as a plagiarist he destroyed 

1—2 
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Ills own. Impartial critics will not eaatly believa that 
tlio Welch child was a formidable rival of the pi&j 
Irishmnn, 

This desultorj' and thoniy course of reading led to 
the natural result. The child was first surprised to 
find what antagonism existed hetween difteront sects 
of Christians : then he was startled at the deadly mutual 
hatred of Jews, Christians, Mahomedand, aiid Hindoos : 
the study (or what he thought such) of the contending 
faiths, raised doubts i\ithin him of the truth of sll. 
By the age of ten, he had a strong ronviction tliot 
there was something fundamentally wrong in all known 

It does not appear that he communicated his doubts ; 
and he seems to have been a general favourite. He 
was a lively, frail, precocious child; and injudicious 
people took a pleasure in calling forth and exhibiting 
the trifling superiority he possessed. One example of 
this made a deep and salutary impression on him. 
Some one made a bet that Robert could write better 
than his brother, who was two years older ; and Robert's 
backer won. John's affection for his brother never 
quite recovered from the shock given by this rivalry. 
I agree in the opinion that parents should deeply 
ponder this little incident. When natural affection 
is soured, a deadly poison is apt to be formed. 

That Owen, then, was a precocious child is certain ; 
but I am happy, on his behalf, to heliove that there was 
nothing marvellous in his attainments. Indeed he says 
that a consul who was a year younger than himself. 
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excelled him in everything. There was, however, an 
unusual forwardness of understanding. Children of 
nine or ten do not commonly perplex themselves with 
doubts as to the authenticity of the Bible ; nor do they 
ransack a library for treatises on the Athanasian Creed* 
We are told, also, that before Owen was ten years old, 
his parents had a habit of consulting him about their 
affairs. If they did this gravely, they must have felt, 
one would think, that they were receiving the responses 
of an oracle, rather than the opinions of an infant 

Owen during the whole of his life showed an exag- 
gerated firmness, in retaining opinions once conceived, 
and in piursuing any course on which be had entered. 
One incident shows that as a child he was of an obsti- 
nate disposition. Through a mere misapprehension of 
acme remark, his mother reported him to his father as 
having disobeyed her; and then came a flogging with 
a whip often used on the other children, but which 
lie had never tasted before. After refusing submission 
several times, each refusal being followed by a lash, he 
concluded with saying, " You may kill me, but I will 
not do it : " and so the contest ended. He was never 
chastised aft;erwards. 

He mentions that when he was eight or nine years 
old, he contracted a love of natural scenery, by forming 
an acquaintance with an Oxford student, ten years older 
than himself, with whom he rambled about the beautiful 
woods and lanes and rising grounds around Newtown. 
This sensibility to the beauties of nature, he says, never 
deserted him, but even increased with his years. 



Jiiiii (icsirotis of goiiii; to London as 
III' liints also, that his extreme tern] 
accord with the habits in Newtown. 
willingly yielded to his importaiiity, an 
iavoiii'ite as he was, ha should go nt ten 

This promise was kept, and be was c 
care of a brother who had adopted h 
widow and business as a saddler, iu Hi 
end of six weeks a situation was foi. 
McGuflbg at Stamford, on the borders c 

Owen was very fortunate in tiiia choii 
who had commenced with half a crown a: 
liad saved money, is described as a tho 
methodical, libera!, and kind-hearted ms 
treated iis one of the family, and was care 
in the business, to his great benefit in 
remained here four years, very happy in 
ment of both master and mistress. 

During this period he had sufficient 
him five hours a day for reading ; and ■ 
he took hia book oarlv in thfi mnmlnT 
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jpod the kiiic; and controversial sermons were common 
in both places. But he had not yet cast off the re* 
verence for Sunday. And seeing the day much 
desecrated by his neighbours, he wrote a letter about it 
to Mr. Pitt, then lately appointed Prime Minister. The 
draper and his wife were privy to the boyish effusion ; 
and were delighted a few days afterwards, to see in a 
London paper, what they regarded as an answer, in the 
form of a royal proclamation recommending a more 
strict observance of Sunday. Owen afterwards had 
flofficient acquaintance with ministers, to convince him 
that the apparent reply was only a casual coincidence. 

A comment of his on a trifling incident that occurred, 
leems to me to illustrate the obliquity of judgment 
which corrupted a great part of his well-intentioned 
efforts through life. His master had a female customer 
cf more money than wit Being shown some Irish 
linen at 8^. a yard, she refused it as not good enough. 
Another piece of the same quality was produced, and 
the price of 10«. was asked : this she pronounced to be 
jnat what she wanted. The bill, however, was made 
out at only 8«., and it was explained to her that 8«. 
linen was the best which was made. She was hurt, and 
never came again. Owen's injudicious comment is, ^ so 
aiueh for honest dealing in a tradesman." My com* 
ment would be, ''in dealing with fools, better be a 
xogne than a practical jester." 

At the age of fourteen, Owen, happy as he had been 
jit Stamford, refused to remain there, being set on 
ebtuning more knowledge and a wider field for his 
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abilities. The McGuffogs pressed him to stay, but fail- 
ing in that, did their best to speed him on hia way, by 
strong recommendations to a friend. After a visit to hia 
relatives in Wales, he entered a shop on thu Borough 
side of old London Bridge. Hero he boarded and 
lodged in tlie house, with a salary of 25L a year: a 
handsome remuneration for a boy'a services. He was 
required to work hard for his money; commencing 
business at eight in the morning, and during the 
season, not being in bed before one or two o'clock. 
He understood that this was the first shop established 
til sell at a low profit for ready money ; and there seems 
to have been a constant crowd of customers. The 
assistants were required to appear with all the dignity 
of gentlemen; and even little Owen was required 
every morning to submit to powder and pomatum, 
two large curls on each side of tiie head, and stiff 
pigtail. 

He thought the work more than he could bear ; but 
when a quieter season followed he found himself very 
happy, and as was his way, made a friend among his 
companions. However, a desirable situation was offered 
him in Manchester at an advance of 15/. a year ou his 
London salary ; and he rather unwillingly accepted it. 
Here agun he was well treated and was quite happy : 
feeling himself abounding in wealth with 40/. a year for 
clothes and pocket>-money, without any taste for drink- 
ing or other expensive pleasui'es. He remained in this 
shop till he was eighteen. 

It appears then, that up to eighteen Owen was quiet. 
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regular, well-condncted : secure of success by his in- 
dustry and unusual temperance. He must also have 
been amiable, since he made friends everywhere ; and 
of a happy disposition to which nothing came amiss. 
Ambitious as he was, there can have been no undue love 
of display ; for during the eight years from the time 
he left Wales he maintained himself without aid from 
home. We have seen that his mind was not fanciful 
or imaginative, but thoughtful and inquiring; led into 
early scepticism by the theological perplexities he en- 
countered, in the absence of regular educational training, 
and without the advantages of the friendship of culti- 
vated persons. 
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Starts in Ilusincgs — Offer from Stamford — B^db Cutton-ipinDiiiB — 
Bfcoraes a Mannger— Prerious Inter»iew — Begins oinier Diffl- 
cultici — How be met them — Success — Acknowledged by hli Em- 
ployer—Ilia SnlHry raired— Pfirtnerihip — Characler, HBbiti,Bad 
Fricndi — Fulton — Pnrtncrship Amngementi — Rationale of bl* 
Caridui^t — Refuses a good OOer — Accept* kn iaf^ior one — 
Honourable Conduct — Thinks of Marrying. 

This was the lieroic age of the cotton trade, during 
which men of enterprise and steadiness could easily do 
great things. A mechanic named Jones, whom Owen 
saw constantly, stirred his amhition hy proposing to join 
in setting up a little manufactory for making the new 
machinery. Jones had no money, but he would give 
half the profits to a partner who could advance 100^ 
Owen borrowed this sum from liia London brother, left 
his situation, and began with Jones to make mules for 
spinning. Forty men were soon set to work on wood, 
iron, and brass, bought upon credit Jones proved to 
be an ignorant mechanic, without a notion about super- 
intending workmen or conducting a considerable busi- 
ness : but Owen undertook to manage the finances and 
keep the accounts; and attending assiduously front 
morning to night, covered his ignorance of the processes 
by wise looks and vigilant attention. He was very 
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apprehensive^ however, of the result, and at the end of 
a few months, jumped at an offer made by a capitalist 
to buy him out. 

At this time, Owen, being about nineteen, received 
from his old master at Stamford the liberal offer of a 
partnership with half the profits of his business, and 
the promise of the whole of it in a few years. He 
believed that if he had accepted this, he would have 
ended by marrying the niece of McGuffog, whose 
property, in that case, he and his wife would have 
inherited. 

But the youth's aspirations would not allow him to 
settle down for life as a linendraper at Stamford. He 
chose rather again to incur the anxieties of manufactur- 
ing, but this time without a partner. He took a large 
new factory (then a recent name) in Ancoats Lane^ 
Manchester ; and letting off the greater part of it so as to 
sit rent free, he commenced spinning with three mules 
which he had received in part payment from Jones and 
his new partner ; and found himself earning 6^ a week. 
The concern he had left soon broke up without paying 
the remainder of Owen^s capital : but it is quite possible 
that if he had continued manager it would have be- 
come profitable. 

From disappointment at his loss, or from other 
motives not mentioned, Owen in a short time abandoned 
this fair prospect. The manner of the change was 
characteristic Going to his little factory on Monday 
morning, he was told that a Mr. Drinkwater had adver- 
for a manager. This gentleman, a rich merchant. 
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had lately erected a tnill for the finer aorta of spinning, 
and was filling it ivitli machinery ; having a scicntiiic 
man, Mr. George Leo, frjr a. superintendent. Mr. Loe 
was enticed away by the oflTer of a partnership, leaving 
Mr. Driukwater, who was ignorant of the business, in 
a very awkward position. As soon as Owen heard 
of the advertisement, he put on bis hat, and without 
further reflection applied for the situation. 

He was only twenty, and his rosy r.heeks made him 
look still less. " You are too young," said Mr. Drink- 
water. — " Four or five yeiirs ago I should have thought 
so." "How often in the week do you get drunk?" 
(the ordinary vice then af Lancashire, and indeed of 
every shire). " I was never drunk in my life," replied 
Owen, blushing. The answer and the ingenuous man- 
ner, made an impression. " What salary do you ask ?" 
— " Three hundred a year." The questioner was as- 
tounded ; for he had received many applicants that morn- 
ing, and their aggregate demands scarcely amounted to 
ZOOl. a year. Owen declined to take less, and stated 
that he was making that income by bis own business. 
Mr. Drinkwater asked for proof of this, and receiving 
it, he made the necessary inquiries as to character, 
which of course met with such replies from McGuffbg 
and others, as got Owen the situation. The three mules 
were taken at cost price, and bis services were at once 
transferred to the new mill. 

When he entered on the situation, and found what 
he had undertaken, he was astonished at his own pre- 
sumption. There were five hundred people, of various 
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ages and both sexes^ at work in the mill : the previous 
manager had gone away the day before^ leaving, in- 
deed^ drawings and calculations of the machinery : Mr. 
Drinkwater furnished no instructions, and did not even 
introduce his new manager: the mill itself was an 
experiment, being the first that had been put up for 
spinning fine cotton by machinery : Owen's experience 
was of a limited sort, not having extended beyond 
serving in retail shops, or the control for a short period 
of thirty men ; and he himself had hitherto been a 
sensitive youth of retired habits, hardly able to address 
one of the other sex without blushing. Yet he was 
now required to take the entire management of this 
considerable factory ; to purchase the raw material, to 
construct the machinery still wanting, to spin the cotton 
into yam, to pay the wages, sell the produce, and keep 
the accounts. We cannot wonder at what he afteiv 
wards heard : that the gossips predicted disappointment 
and failure, and declared that Mr. Drinkwater had lost 
his senses. 

But the result proved that that gentleman had either 
singular penetration or singular good fortune. The 
situation was one which would have been the ruin of 
a fool or of a sluggard, but which was just fitted for 
the industrious, temperate, capable, Owen. He had 
been thoroughly trained to regular industry; and he 
now daily entered the factory with the workpeople in 
the morning, and himself locked the doors at night. 
He looked grave, made good use of liis eyes, answered 
in monosyllables to all questions asked him, anxiously 
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studied the documents tho late nmnager })ad left ; and 
at the end of six weeks, found the primeral chaos fall- 
ing into order. 

His experience acquired at Stamford proved of in- 
estimublo ^aluc in tliis crisis. McGuffug's customers 
wen- many of tliem the gentry of the nciglibourhood ; 
and Tor them ho had kept a. stock uf goods of the finest 
quality. Owen had thus acquired a familiarity with 
fabrics of the highest excellence, and his i^kill now stood 
him in good stead. The article he was required to 
produce was yarn of unusual fineness, and it was 
thought a triumph for liis prcdccesBor that he had made 
what was technically known as 120 hanks to the pound. 
The quality of this, however, was not very good ; and 
Owen soon saw that there were certain defects in the 
processes, and imperfections in some parts of the 
machinery. By his unremitting care he effected such 
improvements in the quality of the yam as to make 
tho customers prefer the new to the old stock. 

Mr. Drinkwater lived in the town during the winter, 
but as this was summer-time, he was in the country, 
and was only to be seen at his counting-house twice 
a week. He was fully aware of the improvement that 
had taken place in the yams, and heard from other 
quarters that the work-people were at once well- 
disciplined and contented. From week to week 
he was more satisfied with his hoy-manager, and 
with the lie given to the malicious prophecies of the 
quidnuncs. 

He was wise enough to know that uncommon ser- 
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vices were deserving of a proportionate remuneration; 
and probably bis liberality was quickened by his recent 
loss of a useful manager. What if some one should 
again allure his superintendent to quit him I Owen 
was invited to pay a visit to the country house, with- 
out any intimation of what was intended. He went 
with misgivings; for he had never been even in his 
employer's town house ; and he was still an awkward^ 
blushing youth, embarrassed by his want of education 
and his ungrammatical Welsh idiom, with the con- 
sciousness that he had within him notions which he 
could not express. The visit proved satisfactory on 
both sides. Mr. Drinkwater got a signed agreement 
for service, and Owen received an accession of salary, 
which was to be 400^ for the second year and 5002^ for 
the third. 

But what was of far higher importance for the 
future, at the end of the third year, when Owen would 
be only twenty-two, he was to enter into partnership 
in the factory with Mr. Drinkwater and his two sons, 
and was to have a fourth share of the profits. In 
consequence of this permanent engagement, Owen was 
allowed to put his name on the goods manufactured^ 
in order to distinguish them from those which were 
made under the old regime. It may bo guessed that 
under these circumstances he did not relax his exer- 
tions : and in fact, he soon so far improved the quality 
of the yams, that they easily fetched ten per cent 
higher prices than could be got for those first spun. 
Two years later he had carried the manufacture to a 
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far liifjlier point. Instead of romaining sutisfied vdi 
the fineness of 120 hanks to the pound) lie rcac! 
250 hanks, and afterwards even 300. This yarn 
was so good, that it sold for half as much again as tlie 
ordinary list price- 
Owen at tliis period had formed an acquaintance with 
Dalton, afterwards the celebrated chemist, who was 
already feeling his way to his atomic theory. Dalton 
and Mr. Winstaidey were assistants under Dr. Baines, 
in the Manchester Unitarian College, afterwards re- 
moved to York under tlic learned Mr. Wellbeloved. 
Tlic three friends often met in tlic evening and dis- 
cussed theology, moral philosophy, and science. Cole- 
ridge, then an undergi'aduate at Cambridge, begged to 
be admitted to the party. Owen now made no secret of 
liis opinions; and he maintains that tliough Coleridge 
had all tlie learning and eloquence on his side, and 
though his fluency and high-sounding sentences made 
far the greater show, yet his own few words pat to the 
point, commonly, in the opinion of the other friends, 
carried the greatest weight of argument. 

Owen was also made a member of the " Literary and 
Philosophical Society." For some time he continued a 
silent member, without even the desire to speak ; but 
being called on by name one day, he stammered out a 
few sentences, and subsequently took a more forward 
part. He was also elected into a committee, or club, of 
the more thoughtful members, including the eminent 
Dr. Ferriar and Mr. Henry the chemist His tastes 
were above those of the manufactorers, who were gene- 
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rally plodding men of business without love of litera* 
ture or science; the merchants being only a shade 
better. 

About this time also, that is, in 1794, Owen was 
lodging in tlie same house with the celebrated Robert 
Fulton, and formed an intimacy with him. Fulton's 
mind was teeming with mechanical inventions, many 
of which he tried without success to carry into effeety 
before he applied himself to that one which has im- 
mortalized him. The particular scheme in 1794 was 
one for an improved mode of excavating the bed of 
canals : and as he had exhausted his means and credit, 
in obtaining his patent, he offered Owen half the profits 
if he would help him with funds. Nothing came of this. 
Next there was a project for superseding locks on canals^ 
and this proved a failure. Then there was an im- 
provement in the art of tanning, of which we hear little. 
But before this last invention, Owen had backed out of 
the partnership, Fulton undertaking to repay the ad- 
vances with interest, an agreement that he partially 
fulfilled. Owen, like a truly liberal man, never re- 
gretted the money he lost; but rejoiced that he had 
done something towards helping on the precarious 
career, which ended in the happy application of steam 
to navigation, for the world's great benefit The last 
sum which Fulton received, enabled him to visit 
Glasgow, where he saw Bell's imperfect attempt, on 
which was founded the successful invention of the 
paddle steamer. 

Owen was of course well known to the manufacturing 

2 
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world of Manchester; and the repatstion which he had 
gained of being the first spinner of fine cotton in the 
world, was an unfailing source of fortune to him. At 
the end of his third year of management at Mr, Drink- 
water's mill, he was entitled to a qaarter share of the 
profits. That gentleman, however, desired to make an 
alteration in the terms of the agreement. The hand of 
his daughter was solicited by a manufacturer of liigh 
Btaiiding and reputed wealth, who ui^ed that the part^ 
nership should if possible be annulled. Owen had 
heard that something was afoot, and being sent for to 
his iirincipal's country Iiousc, put the agreement in his 
pocket. Mr. Dnnkwater candidly e\[ilained the cir- 
cumstances, and asked whetlier he would he content to 
surrender the partnership, naming for himself what- 
ever salary he pleased. Owen at once produced his 
agreement and thrust it into the fire, saying tliat he 
would never force himself on an unwilling partners 
but as to continuing a manager, tliat was not to be 
thought o£ He consented, however, to remain until he 
could find a substitute, and with much difficulty, at the 
end of a few months, he accomplished this. The reatUt 
to Mr. Drinkwater was disastrous ; for the intended 
Bon-in-law proved less wealthy than was supposed, and 
the match was broken ofl"; the new manager was not 
an Owen, and so the business fell into confusion and 
the factory was sold. 

Owen did not afterwards approve of liis own 
hasty decision to break off his partnership ; but 
attributed it to "feeling, not judgment," caused by 
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Ilia '^ constitation and the previous circumstances in 
which he had been placed." It was not himself^ but 
his destiny, that was in £Biult K he had turned out a 
sluggard, a drunkard, a profligate, the same apologj 
would have been equally applicable. The truth seems 
to be, that his natural ambition had been a little inflated 
by his rapid advancement while still a youth, from the 
calling of a draper's assistant, to the situation of a highly 
successful manufacturer, who could command any salary 
he chose to ask, or make his own terms for a lucrative 
partnership. 

The same undue pride led him to decline a valuable 
ofier, which was made him as soon as it was known that 
he was at liberty. A Mr. Samuel Marsland had joined 
some other gentlemen in buying the Chorlton estate^ 
near Manchester, as a building speculation : and intend- 
ing to erect mills there, he ofiered Owen a third of the 
profits as a partner. Owen's pride led him to refuse 
anything less than half the profits, a folly he afterwards 
laid to the door of his destiny. 

He was thus driven by *^ nature and surroundings,** 
to join two young men, who had capital but no expe* 
xience, in a project to build some mills, on the terms of 
an equal division of profits. While the mills were rising, 
however, another arrangement was made with some 
wealthy people, by which the " Chorlton Twist Com- 
pany " was established, with Owen and a Mr. Atkinson 
for managers. Two to three years elapsed before the 
Company was fairly at work. 

It would have been natural enough if Owen had 
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indulged some resentment against his priocipat, i 
commenced business in opposition to him. It is mucli 
to tlie credit of destiny that he acted in a manner the 
reverse of this. He felt that Mr. Drinkwater had 
behaved towards liiin with kindness and liberality, and 
that a want of firmness was the only fault he had 
committed. The new factory, therefore, was con- 
structed for making yams of a sort quite different 
from those very fine ones by which Owen's reputa- 
tion had been established. A man of different "nature 
and surroundings " would not have so unreservedly 
written his gratitude in marble and his resentments 

During all these transaction s Owen remained a 
bachelor. But when he was five or six 'and twenty, 
and found himself a partner with some of tlie most 
respectable people in bis neighbourhood, he began to 
think of marrying, and no doubt he was regarded as a 
desirable partL There is, however, a little simple 
vanity in the way he speaks of the matter in his old 
age. He had a family of high standing living not fiir 
from him, with some daughters ; the eldest of whom 
Owen had often seen in public. This young lady, of 
great beauty and refinement, called one day in com- 
pany with a chaperone, to ask permisdon to go over 
the old Cborlton Hall and grounds where the bachelor 
was keeping house. Owen himself acted as cicerone ; 
but was prevented by his baahfulness from entering 
into conversation or establishing an acquaintance. He 
was afterwards told tliat the young lady had pre- 
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viously been prepossessed in his feiYOiir ; and he speaks 
with a regret, that his wife would scarcely have 
approved, of his stapidity in letting such an occasion 
slip. His destiny, however, was soon to be accom- 
plished. 
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CHAPTER m. 



Visits Scotland and New Laniirk — Hr. Dftle, the Owner^-Uiu T. 

Owcq'b Caurtsliip — A Stratagem — Negotiation* for New Lanark — 
Mnrringe — Owen's Property and liberality — RemoTea to New 

Owen, among other duties, had that of viBiting bis 
customers iii the north of England : and not very long 
after the new miUs got to work, he consented to extend 
one of Iiis journeys as fai^ as Scotland. Mail coaches 
had not been established; and it took two days' and 
three nights' unbroken travelling by post carriages, to 
go from Manchester to Glasgow. Owen and a com- 
panion reached Glasgow early in the morning; aad 
taking a walk at once round the green, they were a 
little scandalized at witnessing the pecidiar mode of 
wasliing, by women publicly tramping in tubs, which 
was afterwards rather over-graphically described by 
Professor Wilson, in an early number of Blackwood, to 
the distress of some of his more strait-laced readers. 
Owen's comment to his companions was, that early habit 
Is everything. 

Having an accidental opportunity of going to New 
Lanark with his fellow traveller, he embraced it and ■ 
made the visit The place then consisted of a primitive 
manufacturing Scotch village witli four water-mills for 
cotton-spinning. The manufacture had been com- 
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menced in 1784 by a Mr. Dale, in coi^unction with 
Sir Richard Arkwright,* and was one of the earlieit 
establishments of that kind in Scotland. New Lanark 
was placed on the falls of the Clyde for the sake of the 
water-power ; and was abont a mile from Old Lanarkf 
and thirty miles by the road from Glasgow. Owen 
was pleased with the scenery around and with ih« 
situation of the mills : and as he stood in front of the 
buildings, he said to his companiouj ^^ Of all places I 
have yet seen, I should prefer this in which to try an 
•experiment I have long contemplated, and have wished 
to have an opportunity to put in practice." At that 
time he had no reason to anticipate that his wish would 
be gratified, tliough in a short time such proved to be 
the case. 

Mr. Dale, the proprietor of New Lanark, was a rather 
extraordinary person. He was a merchant, a mann- 
fiu^turer with various large concerns, a magistrate of hii 
town, and what is more unusual, a zealous lay preacher: 
being at the head of a sect of Independents, with some 
control over forty churches, one of which in Glasgow 
he served every Sunday. He was kind hearted, muni- 
ficent in his benefactions, and hospitable to all his poor 
brethren. But to crown all, his religious zeal did not 
outrun his charity. Owen -in after days was constantly 
in his company, and did not conceal from him the pecii* 
liar notions he cherished. Frequent discussions arose, 
an which Owen put forth his opinions : that belief or 
<di8belief was not in the power of man ; and that all 

* iVeio ExiMience^ y. xlvii. 
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religions being founded on the reverse suppositioo, weift-'l 
mere emanations of disordered or mistaken minda. Mf^ I 
Dale listened patiently, and would say, "Thou noedesl'l 
be very right, for thou art very positive : " but not a 
single harsh expression or unkind word ever followed. 
Such amicable discussions were equally creditable to 
both disputants, ^^ 

Mr. Dale had long been a widower, without any hoii^^| 
and with five daughters, tlie eldest of whom liad, troai .^ 
the age of twelve, had the care of the house and of her 
sisters. Owen had a. casual introduction to Miss Dale 
on his first visit to Glasgow, and it was to her that he 
owed his access to her father's mills. Before his return 
to JIanchestcr, not having as yet seen Mr. Dale, he 
called on the young lady to acknowledge her kindness, 
and she politely expressed a wish that he should repeat 
his visit when he again came into the north. His 
acquaintance had been formed through a Miss Spear of 
Manchester, who seems to have set her heart on uniting 
her two friends in the closest of all intimacies. In a 
subsequent jonmey Owen was entrusted with letters 
between the friends; and this led, during his stay in 
Glasgow, to morning walks with Miss Dale: though 
diifidence and a cool complexion might have prevented 
any further progress, but ibr the interposition of a third 
person. Miss Spear, after a time, revealed to Owen 
under the seal of secrecy, that Miss Dale was strongly 
prepossessed in his favour ; and had even swd, after the 
first introduction, that if ever she married, he shonld be 
her husband. 
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It would ba^e been strange if on this hint Benedick 
bad not spoken. He felt, indeed, that there were 
great obstacles in the father's wealth, his compara- 
tively high position, and the prevailing piety of 
his character. But he wa) a second time entrusted 
with letter and message; and he again found himself 
taking iGrequent walks with Miss Dale. The way in 
which his attentions were received emboldened him to 
ask her whether her affections were otherwise engaged. 
She replied that they were not; but that she could 
scarcely believe in the probability of Mr. Dale's con- 
senting to receive Owen as a son-in-law. If this dif- 
ficulty were overcome, she should make no objection ; 
but she would under no circumstances marry without 
her excellent father's consent 

The burden of removing the obstacle was thrown 
entirely upon Owen, and he was sorely perplexed, be- 
sides being now heartily in love. He was not even 
acquainted with the father, who was constantly carried 
firom home by his various avocations ; but an innocent 
ftratagem occurred to him. He had heard that Mr. 
Dale was desirous of contracting his affiairs ; and he 
made tliis an excuse for calling, and asked whether it 
was a true report that the New Lanark mills were in 
the market Owen's reception was cold, and, as he 
fancifully thought, suspicious; and when he asked about 
the mills he received for reply^ that so young a man 
could not want to buy them. He answered that he was 
in partnership with older and richer men, and was 
already extensively engaged in cotton-spinning. Mr, 
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Diile now took tip tlie matter seriously ; asked if Owen 
had suen New Lanark ; advised Iiim to go again and 
make a more exact inspection; and told him that if bis 
piirtners wished to treat for the purchase, they might 
do so. 

This negotiation had been begnn aa a rase, but waa 
now carried on in good earnest Owen on his re- 
tarn reported to his partners the conversation wliich 
had passed ; omitting, we may presume, the motives 
which led to it ; and feeling anything but sanguine aa 
to a favourable reception of the aclieme. The partners, 
howeTer, took the matter up gravely, and proposed that 
two of tliem should at tincL' i)roceed to Scotlniid with 
Owen. This plan was carried out : the party visited 
New Lanark ; and the impression created being sati^ 
factory, a treaty for purchase was set on foot Owen's 
previous visit to the countiug-house had been so abrupt 
and unexpected, that Mr. Dale's suspicions had be«tt 
aroused, and he had not expected to hear anything 
further about a negotiation. Ho was agreeably sun- 
prised when the three gentlemen called upon him ; and 
after a day for reflection and inquiry, he expressed him- 
self willing to treat for the sale of the land, village, and 
mills, at New Lanark, just as they stood. But who wm 
to set a value on the property? Mr. Dale maai have 
been really, what Owen says ho had the reputation <^ 
being, a man of an honest simplicity. He confessed his 
own ignorance, and said, " Mr. Owen knows better thas 
I do the value of such property at this period ; and I 
wish he would name what he would consider a fair 
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price between honest buyers and sellers." An awkward 
proposition for one of the intending bn jers I Owen felt 
it to be such ; but spite of his embarrassment^ he men* 
tioned three thousand a year for twenty years as what 
he thought a fair price. Mr. Dale at once acceded to 
the terms, and the two partners could do no less : and 
80 the property passed from Mr. Dale and was vested in 
the " New Lanark Twist Company.'* This was in 1799, 
when Owen was about twenty-eight. 

In the meantime, Owen had informed Miss Dale of 
the first visit he had made to the counting-house ; and 
she had communicated to her father the conversation 
which had taken place with herself. But, as she had 
expected, he was very un&vourable to their wishes. 
Owen, he said, was a stranger, a land-louper (ad- 
Tenturer) who had called on him under the pretence of 
making a purchase which he had no means of com- 
pleting : and he would like an honest Scotchman for his 
m|U;cessor, a man with whom he was acquainted, and 
whom he could trust. Miss Dale informed her lover of 
this decided opposition, and advised him to give up all 
thoughts of her. The father's objections, however, were 
weakened by the sale of the property, or he took his 
measures very ill : for he allowed his daughter, with 
her sisters, to spend the summer at New Lanark, while 
Owen was in the same neighbourhood, arranging the 
transfer of the property: and so the courtship went on; 
and Miss Dale on her return to Glasgow appears to 
have told her father, that if the match were broken off, 
the would die a maid. The old gentleman was of a 
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kindly, aSoctlonak' temper: and the quiet iuterpoeifioa 
of friends and further intercourse with the English land- 
louper, smootlied down his prejudices, and secured his 
consent. Ou the 30th September, 1799, the marriage 
took place. Owen was astonished at the brevity of the 
ceremony. The interested parties assembled in the 
drawhig-room : the Rev. Mr. Balfour, a minister of the 
established Scottish Church, desired the lady and gentle- 
man to stand up ; and asked tliem separately whether 
each of tlieni was willing to receive the other as husband 
or wife : when after a nod of assent from each, they 
were declaimed to be married. 

Owen's property ;it thid time was alxiut 3,000l. ; a 
smaller sum than might have been supposed from his 
great success, and a far smaller sum than he might have 
realized if he had been an avaricious man. Bat we 
have seen in Fulton's case that he was quite ready to 
support a friend ui any project; and the constant 
changes in his own business arrangements had invited 
the fate attributed by the proverb to the rolling stone* 
Besides this, he had already exhibited that mumficent 
disposition which always distinguished him: having 
subscribed no less than 1,000/. towards Lancaster's 
educational schemes, and 500^ towards Dr. Bell's, vrith 
an offer of another 6Q0L on certain conditions, which, 
however, were not fulfilled. A third of his entire 
savings applied to the promotion of education, was a 
noble earnest of his future philanthropical sacrifices. 

Mr. Dale's many mills had not been under his own 
immediate superintendence, but had been committed to 
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the care of agents ; and New Lanark was for some time 
after the purchase left under the previous managers^ one 
of whom was a half-brother of Mr. Dale. The Man- 
chester firm, however, were not satisfied with these 
gentlemen; finding that they did not work together 
cordially, and that they were altogether unequal to their 
task. It was now agreed that Owen should give up the 
Section of the Chorlton mill, and should remove to 
Lanark. Thus, in three months after his marriage he 
returned to Scotland, where he received a cordial wel- 
come from his father-in-law; and immediately found 
himself at the head of the mills on the Clyde. He says 
himself that he entered upon the government of New 
Lanark, on the 1st of January, 1800: and that he uses 
the word government, rather than management, ad- 
visedly ; because in undertaking this task, he did not 
merely intend to conduct a commercial speculation, but 
proposed to himself to introduce plans founded on the 
principles by which he had guided himself as manager 
<rf Mr. Drinkwater's factory ; and hoped to be able to 
alter many arrangements which had obviously a most in^ 
jurious influence on the Scotch workpeople. He rejoiced 
that by an unexpected course of events, he was now in 
a situation to try an experiment he had long contem- 
plated ; and on the very spot which he had pointed out 
on his first visit to Scotland, as the one his wishes would 
have selected. In Manchester no doubt, he must often 
have been controlled by the joint management ; but in 
the secluded place now confided to him, he would have 
Ji freer scope for action. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

nistorj of New Lanark — Tlic Ha.nils — Condition of tbc CSiildHI 
the Adults— Owen's Resolve — DitBeulties— Cantion— Ch«ag6 g 
Agenla— Pauperp di«ooTilioued — ThieTing, &c., coirectrf— ~ ' 
proved Sliopi — Self-government — Pnniilmienta — ~ 

Monitor. 

In tile previous cliapter I have related the circum- 
stimces under wliicli Owen became c-onnecti?d witli 
New Lanark: and I liave done this with more detail 
than I should otherwise have allowed myself, because- 
New Lanark is, in the eyes of moat men, the crown 
of Owen's glory. Before 1800 his efforts as a philan- 
tliropist were obscure, and were hampered by the 
control of other persons : in the latter part of his life, 
with the greatest latitude for action, his projects were- 
imsticcessful ; ^ecause, as I think, he aimed at the 
unattainable. But at "New Lanark he proposed U>~ 
himself an object tliat ^vas within his reach : he looked 
far forward : he was contented to wait and to work 
with patience 1 ho steadily and placidly lived down 
the prejudices of his neighbours: he resided among 
his workpeople like a prince among his subjects: he 
managed the property under his care advantageously 
for himself and his partners and with infinite benefit 
for his people: and his long-continued exertions were-. 
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rewarded with national fame and influence. This period 
of his life is therefore well worthy of our careful study. 

I have already stated that the manufactory at New 
Lanark was commenced by Sir Richard Arkwright 
and Mr. Dale in 1784, when cotton spinning was first 
introduced into Scotland. The advantage of water 
power at the Falls of the Clyde, was the inducement 
to fix upon that site; which was otherwise an unde- 
sirable one: the country around being uncultivated, 
the inhabitants few and poor, and the roads so bad 
as effectually to exclude tourists if they had been dis- 
posed to visit the Falls. Hands had to be found to 
work in the mills : no easy task, because the long hours 
and the confinement were disgustful to the i)easantry. 
Recourse was had to charitable establishments for a 
supply of children. As many as five hundred of these 
were ultimately working together, most of whom had 
been sent from Edinburgh. They were fed, clothed, 
and educated, in a large house built for the purpose; 
and Mr. Dale's benevolence was tasked to secure the 
due performance of his contract To obtain a supply 
of adult labourers, a village was built round the works, 
and the houses were let at a low rent ; but the busi- 
ness was so unpopular that few except the bad, the 
unemployed, and the destitute, would settle there. 
Even of such ragged labourers the numbers were 
inBu£Bcient; and these, when they had learned their 
trade and become valuable, were self-willed and in- 
subordinate. 

The provision made for maintaining the children. 
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was overything that could be desired. The roomi'* 
were spacious, clean, and ■well ventilated: the food 
was abundant and escellent ; and the clothes neat and 
well chosen. Medical attendance was provided : there 
were competent teachers and careful superintendents. 
But there were serious drawbacks. The pauper autho- 
rities iusistcd that the children, if fient at all, should 
lie received as early as six years old. It was found, 
or thought, necessary, that these little creatures should 
work with the other people from six in the morning 
till seven in the evening ; and it was only after this 
task was over that instruction began. The inevitable 
results followed. The poor children hated their slavery : 
many absconded : some were stunted and even dwarfed 
in stature : at thirteen to fifteen years old, when their 
ai)prenticeship expired, they commonly went off to 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, with no natural guardians, 
ignorant of the world beyond their village, and alto- 
gether admirably trained for swelling the mass of vice 
and misery in the towns. Owen entirely exonerates 
Mr. Dale from all blame in the matter; contending 
that tlie authorities ought to have deferred the appren- 
ticeship of the children till they were educated and 
fit for labour. But he says with justice: if sncli 
miseries followed under the best of masters, what 
must have been the result under tlie worst ? 
■ The condition of the families who had immigrated to 
tlie village was also very lamentable.* The people lived 

■ I take thcK italements oi 
hiogrnphy, I. xxvi. 57, 61, 62, 
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4ilmost i^ithout control^ in habits of vice, idleness, 
poverty^ debt^ and destitution. The brother of one 
of the managers habitually went out on a spree, when 
he left his business for weeks together^ and was drunk 
the whole time. Thieving was general^ and went 
to such a ruinous extent tliat Mr. Dale's property 
appeared to be treated on a regular communistic prin- 
ciple. Owen's disgust was of course exceedingly aggra- 
vated^ by finding a film of religious profession spread 
over these abominations. He says that there was a 
strict attention to the forms of religion : that the people 
were of various sects, much opposed to each other^ each 
person being quite sure of the correctness of his own 
oreed : and ^that unhappily, though from the best 
of motives, Mr. Dale had aggravated this evil, by 
showing a decided preference to one set of opinions, 
.and treating the professors of them as privileged per- 
j9ons. There was also a considerable drawback from 
the comfort of the people, in the high price, and bad 
quality, of the commodities supplied in the village. 

Owen had now had ten years' experience in the 
management of factories: had struggled successfully 
through difiSculties; and was warranted in feeling an 
entire reliance on his own powers of administration. 
He was resolved to carry out a thorough reform : and 
he considered the disordered colony with the same 
satisfaction, which animates a physician at the sight 
of a diseased patient whom ho is confident of curing. 

racy. It is not yery eaiy to collect the fiicts from a book written ia 
old age, and in a diBcorslTe, not to say a rambling style. 
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He fraitkly told his intimate friends, tliat he yr6a 
to inaugurate a new system of management, on the 
principles of justice and kindness; and that he meant 
gradually to discontinue tLe use of punishment. They 
of course laughed at him ; bai in tlie long run he 
got the jest on his side. 

No doubt, he had great obstacles to overcome: igno- 
rance, improvidence, immorality, a religion divorced 
from good works, excessive tasks, exorbitant prices of 
commodities; and to crown all, a strong prejudice 
against himself as an Englishman, speaking a dialect 
far different from that both of the Highlanders and 
the Lowlanders amony them. Besides this, the other 
partners were commercial men, fairly int^t on making 
an income out of their purchase ; and reasonably ex- 
pecting that as Owen shared the gains made at Chorl- 
ton by their means, they should also partake in the 
advantages of his exertions. Even now, and much 
more in those days, a young and unmoneyed man would 
excite great surprise, if he proposed to pay his part- 
ners with philanthropic aspirations instead of net pro- 
fits. Nor is it probable that Owen himself, whose 
fortune was then but small, was indifferent to pecu- 
niary success. He was a prudent man, not at all 
deficient in the art of making money, and quite shrewd 
enough to take care of himself in a baipun.* The 
workpeople ima^ned, reasonably enough, that Owen's 
main object was to increase his gains ; and that the 
alterations he made, or proposed, however speciously 

• WiUiamAUen, qnotedbj'Holfoakeatp. I9of OrD«n'i£(U(iIay«. 
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disguised^ were really intended to swell the aimnal 
profits of the bnainess. We cannot wonder^ therefore^ 
that during two tedious years little progress was made. 
Owen, writing when the whole affair was fresh in his 
mind, said that he was opposed by every means which 
ingenuity could devise ; and that a systematic defence 
was made of that stronghold of prejudices and mal- 
practices, which it was his fixed resolution to subdue. 

But Owen was too prudent to attempt a conquest 
by violent means. He saw that the alterations re- 
quired, in order to make the business profitable, and 
to carry out his peculiar views, were numerous; and 
as he examined one department after another, he began 
to think that it was not reform which was needed, 
but reconstruction. He communicated his wishes to 
the various superintendents, hoping for their assist- 
ance: but these persons were wedded to old plans 
and to the notions which had grown up with them- 
selves; and no doubt regarded their new employer 
as a troublesome visionary. They would rather leave 
than lend themselves to impracticable schemes; and 
new men had to be sought 

Owen determined to receive no more pauper chil- 
dren; and as the parish agreements made by Mr. 
Dale expired, he renewed none of them. It was of 
eoorse necessary to put an end to the constant and 
estensive depredations which were taking place ; and 
this might have been done more or less successfully, by 
detecting the thieves, imprisoning some, transporting 
oihers, and han^g the most audacious. But this 
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would liave kept up a chronic state of irrltal 
illwill, quite inconsistent witli the projects on liand: 
besides tliat, Owen regarded these offenders as the 
creatures of circumstances, committing crime as tli« 
resiJt of the evil influences to which they had been 
exposed. At tho present day, a great many persona 
will go very far in the direction of this opinion, 
out accompanying its author absolutely to the com 
sioii lie arrived at : most thoughtful persons will aaaeDt' 
to the proposition that punishment should he resorted 
to only in the last extremity : and all will feel it to 
have been a matter of legitimate pride, that the habit 
of thieving was coiTccled without recourse in a single 
instance to a legal tribunal. Checks were adopted to 
render detection easy ; and all possible means of pre- 
Tcntiou were made use of: as, for example, in one 
department, in which pilfering had gone on to a ruin- 
ous extent, and was easily performed because a hundred 
thousand portable articles passed eveiy day through 
four different sets of hands, a plan was devised which 
dispensed with counting and yet noted the actual thief 
of even a single article. Every facility was also ^ven 
for obtaining profitable employment, so as to make 
honest industry more gamful than illicit practices. 
Drunkenness, in a similar manner, was rather under- 
mined than openly attacked. It was systematically 
discountenanced ; its pernicious effects were dwelt upon ; 
taverns were not at once pulled down or shut up, but 
were step by step removed to greater distances. 

One of the first alterations immediately beneficial to 
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the people was that of the shops. The provisions and 
clothing hitherto sold in the village^ had been bad in 
quality and high priced, as is commonly the case in 
small places, and as is always the case when the buyers 
are improvident persons who insist on getting credit. 
Owen arranged superior shops, bought all the com- 
modities on the best terms, and had them retailed at 
cost price, without any reserve of profit This was 
going very near an infringement of the old laws against 
trucking ; though it does not appear from the account 
we have, that the articles were actually paid over as 
part wages. The men saved one-fourth of previous 
prices, besides getting better articles than before. 

An attempt was also made to interest the people in 
the schemes proposed, by giving them a part to play 
in the government of the village.* A number of ad- 
joining houses were to be classed together and called 
neighbour divisions : and the heads of the families were 
to meet once a year to elect one of themselves as prin- 
cipaL The whole village being thus mapped out, and 
each division having made its selection, tlie various 
principals were to have an early meeting, for the pur- 
pose of balloting for twelve of their number, who were 
to be called jurymen. These jurymen were to meet 
the resident partner, or head manager, once a week, in 
order to act as a board of examination, and to give a 
verdict of guilty or not guilty upon cases of misconduct 
brought before them. Tliis scheme, however, is so 

* See The New Existence, Fart 5, Appendix ix., 1854. At the 
same place are to be seen the rules laid down to the householders. 
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little referred to In Owen's ordinary lucnbratioiw, a 
13 so fai- from assuming any prominence in tlie accounts 
of New Lanark given by other persons, tliat I supjmse 
it turned out of little valne. Owen's notions of govern- 
ment generally were anything but democratic, and had 
rather a ))atemal leaning : to auch an extent indeed, 
as to cause him to be denounced by the Radical party 
as an obstructive. 

Owen, in liis old age, wrote as though at New 
Lanark he had entirely discontinued the use of jiunisb- 
ments." But this was far from being strictly true. 
He said that the weapons with which crimes should be 
attacked are " rcnl kiiowh'tlge, charity, and love ; " and 
that these "when wisely applied, will never fail to 
eradicate the cause of crime, and to make men imd 
women rational in mind and conduct, and without oe- 
ception, ultimately, from birth, good, wise, and happy." 
At Nevf Lanark, however, he did not succeed in dis- 
pensing with punishment : as, for instance, any irre- 
gular familiarities between the sexes were fined if and 
at quite a lat« period of hb management, making an 
effort to break through the long established practice of 
drinking in the New Year, he offered a day's pay to 
all who abstained from it, and stopped a day's pay from 
all who persisted. 

The most characteristic means of influence, however, 

was tlie Silent Monitor. This consisted of a four-sided 

piece of wood, about two inches long and one broad ; 

with the sides painted respectively, black, white, yel- 

• Aulobicg. Introd. xzrii. f Ibid. 281. 
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low, and blue : one of these instruments being hung np 
near every person employed. The 2,500 toys had their 
positions arranged every day, according to the conduct 
of each worker during the preceding day: white in- 
dicating superexcellence ; yellow, moderate goodness; 
blue, a neutral condition of morals ; and black, exceed- 
ing naughtiness. A register was kept of each day's 
colours, and this furnished a statistical account of the 
behaviour of every person employed. This scheme 
savours strongly of the ingenious devices of Lancaster 
for maintaining discipline : of fool's-caps and tin crowns 
and pinafores turned inside out But I can hardly 
think without laughing of its introduction among full- 
grown men and women : and I suspect that those who 
were behind the scenes, extracted abundant amusement 
out of the whim of their excellent gaffer. The Parar 
gnay Indians might have gravely accepted such a 
scheme from their Jesuit masters. Owen, however, had 
the gratification of being fooled to the top of his bent. 
In his daily progresses through his dominions, he noted 
anxiously tlie prevalence of the good or bad colours in 
the moral atmosphere: and he was delighted to find^ 
that though at first there was a predominance of blacky 
with some blue, a little yellow, and scarcely any white^ 
yet gradually the white increased, blended with more 
bfaie and less of the demoniacal black. 
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Fbom 1800 to 1806, while Owen waa seduloaslyp 
ing liis spinning niacliinery, was careiiilly improving 1 
fortune, was patii;ntly amending the condition of hl»'^ 
subjects, and was preparing the way for still greater 
ameliorations, the workpeople continued to regard Jus 
proceedings with sulky obduracy; refusing to believe 
that he meant anything but his own good. In 1806f 
however, there occurred an opportunity of exhibitiog, 
on an imposing scale, the sympathy he felt with their 
wants. 

The manufacturing interest suffered a calamity, the 
recoUecdon of which has been a copious scarce of 
alarm ever since. When Owen was Mr. Drinkwater's 
manager, most of the cotton-wool worked up in England 
came from the West Indies; and the first samplo of 
American Sea-island cotton was entrusted to Owen, and 
pronounced by him, after trial, to be of an excellent 
quality. But fifteen years had accomplished a great 
change : in 1806 a large portion of our cotton was sup- 
plied by the United States : and their government, ia 
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consequence of some diplomatic disagreement with us, 
laid an embargo on the exportation. Prices went up 
suddenly to a great height : manufacturers hesitated to 
buy what to-morrow might not be worth half the mioney 
it had cost: some found courage to do this, while the 
majority stopped their mills and discharged their hands. 
But Owen adopted a scheme of his own. 

He did not venture to buy cotton at the artificial 
price it had reached : he thought it cruel and unjust to- 
expose the people to destitution and beggary by turning 
them adrift : and he felt, no doubt, that if he did this, 
he should have to begin his ameliorating process over 
again. He therefore resolved to stop the mills, but ta 
retain the people and to pay them full wages, requiring 
Boddng from them but to keep the machinery clean. 
From day to day, from week to week, and from month 
to mouth, this unprofitable arrangement was carried on : 
until at the end of four months, when the embargo was- 
removed, the workpeople had received no less than seven 
thousand pounds. This munificent proceeding "won 
the confidence and the hearts of the whole population ;** 
and henceforward there were no more internal obstruc- 
tions to the reforms proposed. 

This transaction, on the face of it, and with the very 
meagre explanation given of it fifty years aft;erwardB, 
appears to me of rather an ambiguous complexion. It 
was certainly a noble thing to maintain during four 
months, five hundred families, who would have been 
exposed to the horrors of destitution, without mucli 
previous opportunity of saving from the low wages they 
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Lad been receiving, and in a country where nd"^ 
provision b made for able-bodied persons out of w 
But the 7,O00l, did not come out of the giver's ] 
for the terras on which Owen went to New Lanark 
were, a salary of \,000L a year and one-ninth of tho 
profits. His salary would be paid in the embargo year 
just as at any other time; and therefore only one-ninth 
of the 7,000/, was furnished by Owen, and the remain- 
ing 6,200/. by his partners. It may be contended that 
manufiicturers arc bound, in the absence of a public 
provision, lo maintain their own poor. But it does not 
appear fo me that it is competent for any one partner to 
commit his brethren to tlie application of such a prin- 
ciple, without first consulting them: and if they had 
been consulted, I can hardly believe that they would 
have agreed to pay full wages ; since most persons 
would have thought a much smaller allowance to be all 
that could be required. It may be, after all, that Owen's 
conviction at tlie time was, that the pecuniary interests 
of the company would be promoted by the course 
adopted : beUeving that a corps of trained workpeople 
was as important as good machinery. He knew a]so> 
that the concern was a profitable one, and that his ser- 
vices were of such value to his partners, that they would 
not scan his conduct very closely. 

About this time Owen lost his father-in-law. In 
despite of differences as to religion, the two had lired 
together most amicably ; each respecting the conscien- 
tious convictions of the other: a rare example! In 
Mr. Dale's last illness, he was nnhappy if Owen was 
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absent^ and was even unwilling to take liis medicines 
from any one else. When hope was at an end^ Mr. Dale 
consulted his son-in-law as to the pecuniary arrange- 
ments he should make : and Owen, supposing the pro- 
perty to be larger than it really was, strongly urged 
some considerable legacies to collateral relations : but 
Mr. Dale resisted these importunities, fearing probably, 
that such bequests would be felt as too great a reduction 
of his moderate means. At last he consented to leave 
Owen the power to act as he pleased in the matter ; a 
safe compliment to his liberality. Mr. Dale appears to 
have been regarded by every one with respect and affec- 
tion : the Glasgow people closed their places of business 
during his funeral : and Owen himself was greatly dis- 
tressed by his loss. He says : *^ There was a peculiarly 
attractive and winning benevolence in his manner, that 
won the hearts of all who were known to him; but 
especially of those who were admitted to his familiarity. 
To me, who had his full confidence in all his affairs for 
the last six years of his life, and to whom he was most 
affectionately kind, his loss, as a parent and confidential 
fiiend, to whom I was attached in a manner only known 
and felt by myself, was as though I had been deprived of a 
large part of myself. The morning after his death the 
world appeared a blank to me ; and his death was a 
heavy loss to and severely felt by every member of his 
fimuly." A biography of Owen, which should omit 
this statement, would be wanting in one element for a 
due estimate of his character : for his permanent sepsr 
ration firom his family when he was only ten years old^ 
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tlie considerable distance to which he remoTeJ, tlie want 
of a iiiibit of letter-writing at a time wben postage was 
an expensive luxury, and the paucity of his recorded 
visits to his relations, might arouse in our minds a sus- 
picion, that in his case, as in that of many amiable and 
benevolent men, the domestic affections wore feeble. His 
coi-dial attachment to Mr. Dale, may correct our doubts. 

Ill revolving the condition of workpeople, and the 
means of amending it, a happy thought crossed Owen's 
mind. His fundamental notion was, ne we have seen, 
that we arc all of ua creatures of circumstances ; and 
that with some allowance for variety of nature, we are 
what our "surroimdings" have made us. But looking 
at the homes of the poor, he thought he saw there one 
great cause of the imperfections of the classj in the very 
imperfect arrangements for rearing the young children. 
If in the pliant age of infancy, good impressions could 
be made in the mind, and good habits could be formed, 
a step of great value would be gained. 

But Owen liked to work in everything, on a grand 
scale. He was not contented with a scheme for merely 
assembling the young children for a few hours a day, a 
proceeding which would have cost but little : he ap- 
proved the Spartan plan of making the entire edacation 
of tlie children a public concern ; and to do this would 
have required a first outlay of 5,000/., and a large 
annual expense afterwards. Besides, there were tho 
natural dislike of the parents to parting with their 
young ones, and an equally natural prepossession of the 
parish minister, against entrusting infant education to 
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one who was aii alien from all known creeds. For the 
present then^ the plan could not be carried into practice; 
and various circumstances still to be related, postponed 
even its partial accomplislmient seven years longer. 

After 1806, when an apparent sacrifice of 7,000i 
purchased the confidence of the people, three years 
passed on smoothly: and the partners in London and 
Manchester seem to have been contented with the 
results. But in 1809, the success which had been at- 
tained, led Owen to desire an extension of the concern, 
as well as a further development of his benevolent pro- 
jects ; particularly that of the infant school. He com- 
municated these views to his partners ; who, he says, 
**were all good commercial men, and looked to the 
main chance, as they termed it — which was a good 
return for their capital." They had, as far as we see, 
taken quietly the outlay of 7,000^ in 1806, perhaps 
being ignorant of the fact, and being contented with the 
average profits realized. But the projects now sug- 
gested, alarmed them. 

The leading partners therefore, made a journey to 
Scotland, stayed several days at Owen's residence of 
Braxfield, near the mills, inspected all the arrange- 
ments, and listened to the enthusiastic projects for the 
ftitnre. They expressed themselves highly pleased with 
the progress that had been made, and with the actual 
•condition of affairs ; but thought it necessary to hold a 
consultation with the absent partners as to the feasibility 
'Of the proposed plans; and in a short time gave promise 
•of assent by sending Owen a large silver salver with 
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a flattering inscription. But tJmidity intervened, and 
after some months' hesitation another visit was made 
to New L^iark for the sake of more detailed state- 
ments. 

The projected measures were again expl^ned step byi 
step, and Otven was patiently heard ; when at last, hn 
was equally surprised and amused at the answer of the 
spokesman of the party : — " Each of your propositions 
is true individually: but as they lead to conclusions con- 
trary to our education, habits, and practices, they must 
in the aggregate be erroneous ; and wc cannot proceed 
on such new principles for governing and extending 
this already very large establishment." This reply does 
not seem to me ridiculous, although it does not abound 
in logic. It is just that answer wliich men generally 
give in real affairs: it is just the answer of Diogenes to 
the philosopher, who proved that motion was impo»> 
sible ; he put out hjs leg. A man of experience; having 
to do, or to forbear, a. certain action, does not reduce 
his notions into syllogisms, or put a chain of reasoning 
into words: he contents himself with satisfying his 
mind as to which is the wiser course. To these plain 
men of business Owen may have appeared a philoso- 
pher, and it was no part of their scheme of affairs to 
spin cotton by the light of psychology: he may have 
appeared a fanatic, and they may have thought that 
his fanaticism would make him a very uncomfurtabld 
partner. 

However, they seemed to hesitate what courfle to 
take, knowing as they did, that Owen, so long as be 
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continued managing partner^ would follow that course 
which he thought most beneficial for the business. 
Owen then made them an offer: that he would set a 
value on the works ; and that at tlie price he named, 
they should take the works, or let him take them. The 
proposition was declared liberal : what was his valu- 
ation? Eighty-four thousand pounds (24,000Z. more 
than the purchase-money in 1800; but the terms of 
payment do not appear). Afler some consultation, 
Owen was declared to be the buyer. The profits of 
the business since 1800, had been on an average, six 
thousand a year, besides five per cent, interest on the 
capital advanced. 

Owen was not possessed of sufficient property to 
enable him to pay this considerable purchase-money, 
and to find the additional free capital that was neces- 
sary : but he had previously had an ofier of partner- 
ahip, if an opportunity should arise, from two Glasgow 
merchants, relatives of the Dales, and sons-in-law of 
Mr. Campbell of Zura. As soon as these gentlemen 
heard of what had taken place, they eagerly claimed a 
share in New Lanark, but one of the old partners was 
allowed to remain. The profits were to be divided into 
five unequal shares, of which Owen was to have the 
largest, besides his IfiOOL a year for management. 
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Mattebs went on smoothly for a short time ; the busi- 
ness was prosperous ; the new schools were rising from 
the foundation : but the Glasgow partners raised unex- 
pected obstacles. Mr. Campbell of Zura, their &tiheT^ 
ill-law, had some time before, deposited with Owen on 
interest, the sum of 20,000/., the existence of which he 
was TinwilHng to have known. The secret was un- 
liappily divulged : and this led to feelings on the part of 
the sons-in-law, of dissatisfaction with Owen, warming 
gradually into dislike, hatred, revenge, and a resolve to 
compass his ruin. At first they objected to building the 
schools; (why should they act differently from other 
manufacturers?) and tlien they put their veto on all fur- 
tbermeasures for improving the people. They carped at 
the scale of wages, and were for cutting down the salariea 
of the managers, which on policy as well as principle 
were fixed at a liberal rate. Partners living only thir^ 
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miles off, were found far more inconvenient checks, than 
their predecessors in another kingdom. 

With all Owen's amiability of disposition, there was 
a restless haste about his proceedings, partly caused, 
probably, by the early success he met with ; and which 
a longer stniggle with difficulties in youth might have 
corrected. Greater experience would have suggested to 
him that it was better to rub on with his old partners, 
who had treated him with singular confidence, and that 
it was wiser to make further alterations with the same 
caution which he had exercised in his early manage- 
ment, than it was to subject himself to the possible 
caprices of new men, and to enter wildly on great pro- 
jects. However, he had now no choice, and he took his 
usual independent course; carrying on the works as 
usual, until he received formal notice not to proceed 
with the school-building. Upon this, he at once said 
that he would resign the management and surrender 
the l,000t a year salary. He was taken at his word : 
the partners took possession of the books ; had all the 
ftinds into their own keeping, and acted in so vindictive 
a spirit as to withhold from him even the means of 
housekeeping, forcing him to become a borrower for his 
daily bread. 

It was agreed that the partnership should be dis- 
solved : and Owen was desirous of again naming a sum 
to be either given or taken at their option; but this 
proposition they refiised, and insisted on a public auction. 
According to Owen's account, written after an interval 
of forty years should have calmed his anger, and written 
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too by one whose estimate of his opponents was gene- 
rally remarkable for its candour, the resentful partners 
had recourse to uiijastifiable means for gaining their 
ends. They circulated reports tending to deteriorate 
the saleable value of the property: they threw obstacles 
in the way of Owen's finding a partner, by commenting 
freely on tho visionary and monstrous schemes he 
nourished : they declart-d that though they had given 
84,000^. for tho property, they should think themselves 
fortunatis to got 40,000/. back agun. 

About this timo, Owen had occasion to go to London, 
to arrange for the publication of some essays he had 
written : and the partners imajfined that he was intent 
on this business, and on forwarding the plans of lian- 
caster and Bell. This was in 1613, when the education 
and improvement of the working classes were beginning 
to attract public attention. The partners, honever, 
were ignorant, or had forgotten, how shrewd and 
capable a man they had as an opponent. Owen, also, 
had now realized what he regarded as an abondant 
fortune, and he could afford to indulge the dislike 
which he felt, of being connected with men who thonght 
of nothing but " buying cheap and selling dear." He 
conceived the bold scheme of putting New Lanark on 
an entirely new foundation : of abandoning it as a com- 
mercial speculation; of carrj'ing it on for philanthro- 
pical purposes alone, with the view of teaching the 
world what great things might be done by an earnest 
desire to benefit the working classes. 

But money was necessary, aud a very large sum, to 
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purchase the property and furnish capital for the busi* 
ness: where was this to be found? Owen wrote a 
pamphlet and gave it a private circulation : setting forth 
what he had done and what he desired to do ; showing 
that after a reasonable remuneration for capital and 
management, there would remain the means of doing 
much good among the workpeople ; and calling on those 
who were at once wealthy and benevolent, to join him 
in this grand project The appeal was successful and 
the right men were not wanting. 

The most celebrated of the new partners was the 
publicist, Jeremy Bentham ; and Owen gives an amus- 
ing account of his own interview with him. He had 
already heard of the nervousness of the recluse philoso- 
pher, at having to be introduced to a stranger; and he 
was greatly entertained with the preliminary formalities. 
First) there were some communications with the inti- 
mate associates, James Mill and Francis Place; then 
some letters between Owen and Bentham himself; and 
at last it was agreed that at a particular hour Owen 
should visit Bentham's " hermit-like retreat," and that 
the two should meet half-way up the stairs. Hajji 
Baba and his master could scarcely have made more 
careful stipulations as to the reception of the Grreat 
King's embassy. The instructions were carefully ob- 
served, the auspicious point was reached by both gen- 
tlemen at the same moment Bentham, in great ap- 
parent trepidation, took his guest's hand, and said in an 
excited manner, " Well, well, it is all over. We are 
introduced." They went into the study, and sat down^ 

4— a 
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much relieved by the performance of the arduous feafc^ 
Bentham took one-tliirteeiitli sliare of the conceni ; and j 
it is said that during his whole life, thia was his only I 
fluccesst'ul adventure. It will be easily believed that i 
man of such a precarious nervoas Bystem never visited | 
New Lanark. 

We may learn a good deal about Owen's character, 
by noting tlie estimate he formed of hie distinguished 
partner. It would have been wonderful if the two men 
had duly appreciated each other : since they diHered as 
much as two innovators, both unbelievers, and both of 
unfliucliing boldness, could well differ. The one lived 
in his study, devoted througli n long course of years to 
tile investigation of lofty problems ; the other had 
passed his time in mills and factories, intent on carry- 
ing into practice a few ill-considered but clearly-defined 
notions : the one laboured to explore the whole range 
of moral and political philosophy ; the other confined 
hia attention to a narrow field, which he worked over 
and over till he fairly worked it out: the one investi- 
gated the laws by which mankind ought to govern 
themselves ; the other patiently and strennooBly endear 
voured to exercise a paternal adminbtration over those 
under his infinence: the one, finally, was a recluse 
who shrank from contact with a stranger; the oth^ 
was a man of gemal temperament, whose original diffi- 
dence, much intercourse with the world, and great 
success, had corrected I am not surprised then, to 
find Owen saying, that Bentham " spent a long life in 
an endeavour to amend laws, all based on a fiuida- 
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mental error^ without discoyering this error ; and 
therefore was his life, although a life of incessant 
well-intended industry, occupied in showing and 
attempting to remedy the evils of individual laws, 
but never attempting to dive to the foundation of all 
laws, and thus ascertain the cause of the errors and 
evils of them." In short, Bentham, according to 
Owen's opinion, was utterly wrong in every step 
he took, because he did not believe the dogma that 
man is an irresponsible being ; and because he there- 
fore thought it worth his while, to investigate the theory 
of those foolish things called rewards and punish- 
ments. 

Of the other associates, the one who, I suppose, was 
best known to the public, was William Allen, of 
Plough Court, Lombard Street: a chemist by vocar 
tion, and a lecturer at one of the hospitals. He was n 
leading member of the Society of Friends ; but like 
Mrs. Fry and many others of that sect, insisted little 
on the original theological peculiarities of Penn and 
George Fox, and came very near in sentiments, to the 
Evangelical Church and the Trinitarian dissenters; 
He was persuaded by his friends to join in this under^ 
taking; but it was not very long before his strict 
notions were scandalized by the extravagant unbelief 
of his partner. Many bickerings followed: and we 
cannot wonder that Owen should characterize him with 
some little bitterness, as ^'active, bustling, ambitious^ 
most desirous of doing good in his own way (as a large 
majority of the Quakers are);'' with ^^ kind feelings and 
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high aspirations ; hat easily impressihle, and tlierefora j 
much moro unsteatly in mind and feeling than his o^tet I 
partners." 

Joseph Foster, another partner, was also a Quaker : 
and of liim Owen speaks in the most pleasing terms, 
a man " without guile, po3sesacd with tlie genuine as 
spirit of charity and kindness; and who had one of the 
most expanded, liberal, and well-informed minds," of 
any among the Society of Friends. ^h 

Rut of all Owen's new allies, none was so mtich aftw^H 
his heart as John Walker of Amo's Grove, Southgat^ ^^ 
and of Bedford Square. He had inherited a large 
fortune, and was by birth a Quaker. But his parents, 
with great liberality, sot him free from the trammels of 
the sect, by sending him with a superior tutor to Rome, 
when he was twelve years old, and allowing him to 
remain there several years. " He was a most disin* 
terested, benevolent man, highly educated, possessing 
great taste in the arts, himself a snperior amateur artist, 
well versed in the sciences, and a perfect gentleman, in 
mind, manner and conduct, throughout his life," He 
spent much in improving his country house, and in the 
cultivation of exotic plants, and had a very choice 
collection of specimens in natural histoiy. He wag 
regarded as one of the Quakers, though he had drc^ped 
their peculiarities of dress and language, and was r&* 
markable for the neatness and correctness of everything 
about him. 

So far, no one will quarrel with Owen's estimate ot 
his friend ; but we may dispute his opinion on anothw 
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point He says that of all men he ever knew, either 
in this or any other country, Mr. Walker had been the 
least injured by the ^' present false system of forming 
character and of constructing society." He attributes 
this exemption from common human frailties, partly to 
ihe fact of Mr. Walker's never having had his character 
deteriorated by being in any business. Is it true, then, 
that the best way to form a perfect man, is to send him 
away from his country as a boy, and to train him after- 
'wards to a life of idleness? Is Rome with a private 
tutor, a better school for a youth, than Eton or Rugby ? 
Is continental dawdling more beneficial to manhood, 
than a course of reading, or even of boating and hunt- 
ing, at Oxford or Cambridge? Is a life passed in 
playing with an easel, in purchasing exotics, and in 
^collecting a museum, more fitted to train a man to 
athletic virtue, than the pursuit of politics, of an 
-honourable profession, or even of an honestly conducted 
business ? Owen might have afterwards suspected his 
ovm accuracy: for tliinking that if any one could be 
•called happy, his friend was that man, he questioned 
him; and received for reply, that Mr. Walker felt a 
grievous deficiency in life : he wanted a pursuit He was 

** Stretched oa the rack of a too easy chair." 

The number of partners, including Owen, was seven : 
and the two I have not as yet mentioned, were Joseph 
Fox, who was a dentist; and Michael Gibbs, afterwards 
Lord Mayor of London, and known at a much later 
-day, for some very energetic proceedings as a metropo* 
litan churchwarden. 
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These seven gentlemen, then, resolved to enter oB 1 
their new career of benevolence, if they coold succeed J 
in biiyuig New Lanark ; a contingency which had to be- 1 
determined by a public auction. The capital prO]>0»ed. I 
to bo raised was 130,000/., in thirteen shares of lO.OOOt I 
each : and of these s)iares, Owen claimed five. Bnt J 
the peculiarity of the arrangement was this ; that tba j 
factory was not to bo carried on as an ordinary bua- 
nes3, for the mere profit of the principals; nor ; 
had been carried on a dozen years, for tlie joint advan- 
tage of principals and workpeople : but die profits, aflei 
setting aside from tlicin ti\e per cent, interest on capi- 
tal, were to be applied wholly to education and philan- 
thropic schemes. This was certainly a very noble 
undertaking. It may appear that if the capitalists got 
five per cent for their money, they practised a cheap 
benevolence. But to me, five per cent, seems a very 
poor remuneration for the risks involved in any com- 
mercial enterprise; and the more so because the place 
of business was far distant from London, the residence 
of the new partners ; and because the management was- 
te be in the hands of one almost a stranger. Whether 
tlie arrangement was, legally speaking, a partnership, 
does not appear. It would seem, that as Mr. Walker 
and his friends were to receive only the legal rate of 
interest for their money, their capital may have been 
lent to Owen on interest, with an undertaking on lii» 
part, express or implied, that he would apply the profits 
in the way described. Even if the lawyers gave this- 
form to the transaction, Owen might still fairly speak 
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of it as a partnership : and in truth, the arrangement 
would have been a dangerous one for him, since in case 
of loss he would have been debarred from any legal 
claim on his partners. It appears from a letter of 
William Allen,* of 7th January, 1814, that some con- 
versation had passed, as to the desirability of securing 
a charter for the new concern ; probably with a view of 
protecting the partners from unlimited liability : and on 
the 14th January, John Walker writes,t that the notion 
of a charter had been very favoiu'ably received, espe- 
cially by Lord Sidmouth ; adding that if it should be 
granted, it would attract the attention of the public^ 
thus rendering New Lanark more widely known and 
therefore more useful. I presume that the projected 
charter was not obtained ; though I should not imagine 
that any failiu'e was owing to a want of friendliness on 
the part of the ministers; who, as we shall afterward see, 
gave a cordial and patient attention to Owen's schemes. 

While Owen was in London, printing his essays, and 
secretly arranging his new project, the hostile partners 
imagined that he was dreaming away his time in Uto- 
pian schemes. The property was advertised for several 
months; and there appeared nothing to prevent the 
conspirators from buying it at their own price. When 
the time of selling drew near, Owen quietly returned 
to Glasgow, accompanied by Allen, Foster, and Gibbs, 
who put up incognito at an hotel. 

The old partners were so completely deceived as to 
iheir prospects, that they invited a party of friends 

* New Existence, Ixri. 1854. t Ibid. Iziz. 
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to (line with them after the auction, to comtnetnonite 
their expected purchase. They had resolved to have 
the property put tip at 40,000i; and supposing that no 
one would i-iao on that price, they thought it would at 
once he knocked down to themselves. Owen did not 
meet ihem till the morning of the aale ; hut he then 
questioned them about tho ui)set price. They named 
40,000/.— Will you take 60,000/. for tho property? 
—We wiil not.— Then I claim 60,000t as the upset 
price. — They were obliged to submit. There had been 
a discussion in London as to the price to which Owen 
and liis friends would go : it was agreed that they 
would ventui-e even to 120,000/. : a rise of nearly 
40,000/^ on the sale of three or four years before; 
Owen authorized a solicitor to act for him; and to 
bid from time to time an advance of 100/., the lowest 
sum fixed by the conditions : and if the biddings rose 
to 120,000^, a further consultation was to take place. 
The hostile partners were there to do their own work, 
and they entered the sale room with a great appearance 
of confidence. The auction, Owen says, had excited 
much interest in Glasgow, from the popularity which 
he had acquired, as well as from a notion which had got 
abroad, that he was to be crushed by the saperior 
wealth of bis opponents. 

The property was put up at 60,000?. : the solicitor 
advanced 1002.: the clan advanced 1,000/.: anothw 
hundred and another thousand followed again and 
again, until the offer reached 84,000^ Then a pause 
was asked that the Campbells might have a private 
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<x>nsiiItalion ; the result of which was^ that their next 
advance was 500L : and immediately the moriif|r- 
ing loot followed. The biddings rose to 100,000?., 
when another pause and private consultation. The 
<:onfident Galwegians were crest-fallen, pale, and agi- 
tated. They returned to the charge however, advancing 
only 100/. at a time, till they got to 110,000/, when the 
solicitor again stepped in with 110,1002. Owen had 
planted himself in a quiet comer, to watch the drama, 
like an uninterested spectator: but at this point a 
brother-in-law of the Scotch partners advised him to 
desist : the interference was decidedly disclaimed. Mr. 
Kirkman Finlay, a leading man of business, and a 
friend of both sides, now left the room, saying in a 
stage whisper, **the little one will have it** This 
stimulated the clan to another effort: but after rising 
to 114,000t, the solicitor's reiterated lOOL broke their 
spirits, and the property was knocked down to the new 
jmrtners at 114,100/. The dinner that had been or- 
dered, came off gloomily. One of the guests. Colonel 
Hanter, a newspaper proprietor, was cruel enough to 
propose an ironical toast, ** success to the men who had 
sold for 114,000/., what they had valued that morning 
at 40,000/.'' There remained one hope : that the pur- 
chasers would not prove wealthy enough to give the 
required security : but when the names were disclosed, 
that vision was at end. To crown the vexation of the 
whole affair, it was announced the day aft;er the sale, 
that the people of New Lanark, on hearing of the result, 
had illuminated their windows for loy. 
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The accounts of tlic late partnership were now 
ap, and the rcsiilt was surprising. During tlie 
years, the net profit was 160,000^, besides five per ceA 
on tlie capital employed. It is true tliat tlio successfal 
sale of the works for 30,000i more than tliey had been 
bought far, acconnts for a pordon of this large som ; 
though after all, part of this excess may have repp^ 
seDtcd money laid out In improvements during the fma 
years. If liowevtT, we deduct tlie whole advance, there 
will still be left nearly 32,000i a year clear profit, 
besides an interest of five per cent on capital. Such s 
business ought not tr> have gone a begging: but the 
Scotch partners were WL^althy and angry; and Owen 
could afford to indulge a higher taste than that for 
money-getting, his share of the property at New Lanark 
turning out to be wortli more than 70,000t 

The three London partners who had come to Scotland, 
showed themselves as soon as the auction had passed 
over ; and they remained In Glasgow a short time, for 
the execution of the transfer. In the meantime, the 
inhabitants of New Lanark impatiently expected the 
return of their benevolent governor (as he loved to 
think himself) ; and having learned the day he Intended 
to visit them, they made preparations for his reception. 
When he and his partners got near to the old bnrgh, 
which was not far distant from the works, the shouts of 
a multitude of people surprised Owen, and rather 
alarmed his Quaker companions. The postilions were 
stopped, the traces unhooked, and the carriage dragged 
in triumph all the way to New Lanark. The new part- 
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ners were at last delighted with this proof of Owen's 
popularity ; and he himself^ though he fairly disclaims 
all undue love of tumultuous applause^ was deeply 
gratified by this unsought testimony of the love of his 
voluntary subjects. Thus was Owen again in pos- 
session of the uncontrolled management of his people : 
thus by the disinterested sacrifice of a great income^ had 
he attained to the position he had nobly sought^ of the 
head of a great manufacturing establishment carried on 
for the benefit of the working classes. 
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Bomcetii^ Eslablisbment — PromotioD of Lancsater's FUn« — Prendafti I 
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Essays— The New Lanark Experimont — Denouncea certain Law*— 
Tlioae that foster Drunkenness — State Lotteries — Poor Law — 
Church Tctts — Kecommendalions ;■ Education — EmplojrmeDt — 
Conclusion of Esiajs. 

In the present chapter, I propose to mention some 
circumstances which have no particular relation to the 
management of New Lanark, hut which are necessaiy 
to the full understanding of Owen's career. 

When he first went to New Lanark, and for some 
years afterwards, he resided entirely in a house close to 
the works. But Mr, Dale's unmarried daughters after 
their father's death, came to live with their sister ; and 
this led to Owen's taking as a snmmer residence, the 
neighbouring mansion of Braxfield. It was this place 
which gave the title to Macqueen, Lord Braxfield, one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court of Scotland; a man 
noted for the coarseness of his observations on the bench, 
and particularly for his brutal remark, addressed to a 
former companion at chess, on condemning him lo death - 
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that he had checkmated him at last Lord Braxfield 
had died in 1800. He had been a good neighbour 
to Mr. Dale; and had been shrewd enough to see 
the advantage to his own property of having works 
in its neighbourhood. About 1808^ Mr. Macqueen^ 
the son, on whom the property was entailed, let the 
house to Owen. Here then, the Miss Dales lived with 
their brother-in-law : a carriage and horses being kept 
for the family, and another for the young ladies. Owen 
was much attached to his sisters-in-law : took them to 
travel both in England and on the Continent; and 
for some years sent them to the best schools he could 
find in London. One of them died unmarried, and 
two married English clergymen, whose religious con- 
victions gradually caused a separation between the 
relations. 

I have already related how Owen, when he was 
fiur from having achieved a competency, bestowed no 
less than 1,500^ for promoting the Lancaster and Bell 
schemes of education. In the twenty years that fol- 
lowed these munificent donations, Lancaster had become 
a man of note ; and Owen, seeing the evil results that 
the manufacturing system was causing in Scotland, and 
believing that an improved plan of education was the 
most hopeful corrective, encouraged Lancaster to visit 
Glasgow. It was proposed that a public dinner should 
be given to welcome his arrival. Lancaster, as a 
Quaker and a stranger, declined this honour, unless 
his old friend, whom he supposed to be well acquainted 
with Scotch customs, would act as chairman. Owen 
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declined this task, feeling himself unequal to !t fram 
want of experience in public life, but gave way whett 
Lancaster refused to come on any other condition. 

Owen at tills time had not made enemies by any 
wilil expression of his opinions: he had warm friends 
among the professors at Edinburgh and Glasgow : and 
at this banquet Professors Jardine and Mylne sup- 
ported liim on either hand ; while Mr. Wardlaw, a 
highly popular preacher, acted as croupier. Owen seized 
tliis public occasion of bringing forward his doctrine, 
tliat man is the creature of circumstances ; and that 
it depends on our social arrangements, whether the 
chiKlren who are gi-owing up shall be the blessings 
or the scourges of the world. The speech was pithy, 
and so short that it can hardly have taken a quarter of 
an hour to deliver. But Owen says, that the hearers 
were so much taken by surprise that they seemed elec- 
trified : that the profeBSors were highly delighted : and 
that the enthusiastic applause bestowed upon him at 
the close of his remarks, exceeded anything he dse- 
wliere witnessed in a Scotch assembly. Any suspicion 
that this agreeable reception was accidental, was allayed 
by a very complimentary letter from Mr. Eirkman 
Fiiilay, who was casually absent 

The speech is fortunately preserved id the appendix 
to Owen's autobiography: and it appears to me to be 
an excellent essay, expressing in very few words, sen- 
timents as to educatjon, exactly in unison with oar 
present opinions, and certainly much in advance of 
the ordinary convictions of that day. Even now, I 
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find many people expressing alarm lest the working 
classes should be taught too nmch^ so as to unfit them 
for their station : and fifty years ago, such fears were 
far more common. Owen was convinced of the ground- 
lessness of these alarms. Then again, he anticipated 
the doctrine, that education must be taken to mean, 
not merely the instruction given in school, but also 
all those impressions "which we receive from our 
earliest infancy, until our characters are generally fixed 
and established." He forcibly illustrated the import- 
ance of education, taken in this wide sense. 

" From whence do these general bodily and mental 
differences proceed ? Are they inherent in our nature, 
or do they arise from the respective soils on which 
we are born ? 

"Evidently from neither. They are wholly and 
solely the effects of that education which I have 
described. Man becomes a wild ferocious savage, a 
cannibal, or a highly civilized and benevolent being, 
according to the circumstances in which he may be 
placed from his birth. 

"It is an important point then, for us to consider, 
whether we have any influence over these circum- 
stances; if we can command any of them; and if 
we can, to what extent. 

" Let us then, suppose that wishing to try the expe- 
riment, we were to convey a number of infimts so 
soon as they were bom, from this country into distant 
regions ; deliver them to the natives of those countries^ 
and allow them to remain among them. Can we sup-^ 

5 
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pose the result to be uncertain ? No ; tliey i 
become, one and all, like unto tiiOK native, whato 
their characters might be. 

" In the same inanncr, were an exchange of any 
given number of cliildren to be made at their birth, 
between the Society of Friends, of which our worthy 
guest, Joseph Lancaster, is a member, and the loc 
fraternity which inhabit St. Giles' in London, 
cliildren of the former would grow up like the mex 
hers of the latter, prepared for every degree of crii]i%^^ 
while those of the latter would become the same teitt- n 
peratc good moral characters as the former." 

All this is excellently put, and ia without the offen- 
sive inference commonly drawn in after years. Owen did 
not go on to say : " Shall then, the barbarian be held 
accountable for his savagery ? Shall the man-eater he 
held accountable for bis cannibalism ? Shall the Scotch 
murderer ho held accountable for his brutality ? Heaven 
forbid ! In my opinion, they arc not responsible to 
God or to man." This is what he dehghted in reite- 
rating when he was an older man : but at the Glasgow 
dinner he confined himself to a much sounder, and far 
more important inference : " Let us then, take every 
means in our power, to uiterest all tliose who have 
any weight or influence in the city, to enter heartily 
into the support and extension of the Lancasterian sya- 
tem of education for the poor, until every chQd of that 
class shall find a place in one of the schools," 

The applause which attended this public effort, stimu- 
lated Owen to further exertions. It appeared to him 
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worth wliile to circulate more widelj^ and in a more 
permanent form^ those sentiments which had com- 
manded the warm approbation of his Glasgow friends. 
He therefore wrote a pamphlet, explaining at rather 
greater length, but still very shortly, the views con- 
tained in his speech. This constituted the first of the 
four treatises which he afterwards called, A New View 
of Society : or^ Essays on the Principle of the Formation 
of the Human Character. The first was written in 
1812 and printed in 1813 : the second, third, and 
fourth were written and printed about the end of 1813. 
They were not published however, at that time ; * but 
were distributed very widely among the ** principal 
political, literary, and religious characters in this 
country and on the Continent; as well as among the 
governments of Europe, America, and British India*** 
They were not published for sale imtil 1816: they 
afterwards went through many editions. The private 
edition was dedicated to Mr. Wilberforce : the others^ 
successively, to " The British public," to the ** Super- 
intendents of Manufactories," and to the ^^ Prince 
Regent" 

These essays on the formation of character, are fre- 
quently mentioned in notices of the period just befi>re 
the close of the war. But Owen, even before he had 
written all of them, had attracted the attention of the 
leading men of the day. He had sent a copy of the 

* Autobiography, 256. At pp. 265 to 271 will be found the fint 
essay. But it must hare been altered after the first printing, since at 
p. 268, Napoleon is spoken of as the late ruler of France. 
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two first essays to tlio Archbishop of Canterbury, aod^B 
liad lM?cn introduced to him. Meeting liis Grace a 
wards, he told him of his having a third and fou 
in manuscript, and was asked for a sight of them «tM 
Lambetli. Owen went to the palace ihc next dajv 
and having read out the third essay, was pressed l^ I 
the Archbishop to go on reading the fourth, and fouodl 
a ready and attentive listener. A correspondence wtfl 
afterwards carried on between the manufacturer i 
tlie great Churchman. Several members of the Cabi^.l 
net, with English and Irish bishops, also exhibited ' 
an iiilerest quite inconsistent with that bigoted dislike 
to jiiiprovcment, which it was the fashion with the 
radicals of the day, to impute to them. Owen was 
acceptable to them, because he aimed at a sexual, and 
not at a political reform. 

Copies of the essays having been sent to the Earl of 
Liverpool, and an interview requested, the very next 
day was fixed on by his lordship. At his private 
house, the placo appointed, Owen was shown into the 
drawing-room ; where be found the premier with Lady 
Liverpool, to whom he was introduced, and whom he 
found deeply interested in his views. Among other 
things, she communicated to him that her husband had 
just taken as private secretary, "a very promising 
young man," who had lately left Oxford, where he had 
obtained high honours; this was young Peel, after^ 
wards the great minister. At this interview, very 
little of importance seems to have occurred, beyond the 
expression on Lord Liverpool's part, of general agree- 
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ineut with Owen's views. It was encouraging how- 
ever, to be received on friendly terms by the first 
dignitary and by the first statesman of the day. 

I do not profess to understand the motives by which 
Owen was actuated, in enlisting the Government on 
his side. But not satisfied with the premier's appro- 
bation, he communicated the essays formally to the 
Government ; who found in them nothing to object to. 
Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, asked what it 
was proposed to do further with them. Owen replied, 
with affected diffidence, that as the views ho advocated 
were much opposed to existing prejudices, and as the 
changes he proposed were of high importance, he should 
like every means to be used for the detection of possible 
error : and that he would willingly have two hundred 
copies bound up with alternate blank leaves, in the 
hope that the Ministry would circulate these among the 
governments of Europe and America, and the Euro- 
pean universities, with the request that apparent objec- 
tions should be written on the blank leaves. It is 
rather surprising to find that this course was adopted : 
that many of the vagrant pamphlets found their way 
back again; and that their author was smimioned to 
share the task of perusing the commentaries. Nothing 
seems to have come of this elaborate invitation of 
criticism. The pamphlets were afterwards published; 
and Lord Sidmouth asked to have so many copies 
sent him that he might furnish one to each of the 
bishops. 

Owen called one day, by desire of the Home Secre- 
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taiy, upon the Archbishop of Armagh, who i 
LoiiJon; and there he met with Mr. Edf;eworth, wl» 1 
said uf him, "I ha\-e read that man's works, and h« ' 
has been in ray brains, and has stolen all my ideas.* 
John Quincey Adams also, then minister in London^ 
asked for a number of copies, and sent one to ths 
governor of every state jn the Union. A copy found ' 
its way to Elba, and Owen believed that NapolcMl I 
had read it with great attention ; and that perhaps j 
this was the cause of the pacific policy which hft j 
promised to pursue, if his enemies would allow him tbft 1 
quiet enjoj-raent of the French throne. 

I have said that Owen's first essay was not mucli 
more than an elaboration of his Lancaster speech. Bat 
as he went on, the approbation he received, and which 
possibly, he assimilated rather readily, togetlier it may 
be, with an improved facility of writing," led him to 
a bolder flight than he had begun with. The four 
essays fill nearly seventy octavo pages ; and the spin- 
ner of the finest yam would require a good quan- 
tity of material to occupy so considerable a space. 
The gold of the first speech was not so pure as to 
hear without addition to he spread to this intolerable 
extent 

In the second essay, an account was ^ven of wh^t 
had been done at New Lanark : and after detailing 



* In a BubiequFDt cliaptcr. I sFiall have to mention that in writing 
these essays Owen received the anistanee of Bentham'i Mend, 
Francis I'lace. His Glasgow speech, also, at I have giTen It, pro- 
babl/ received ninoj flniihing touches flroin another hand. 
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the original condition of the place, the diflSiculties to be 
encountered, and the prejudices to be smoothed down^ 
Owen states what he regards as the results actually 
effected at the time he was writing : that is, at about 
the period the benevolent partnership began* He says 
that the society was certainly much improved: that 
with the infliction of scarcely one legal pimishn^ent, the 
worst habits had disappeared, with a fair prospect that 
tiiie minor ones would be rooted out: that an appli-» 
cation for parish relief was almost unknown: that 
drunkenness was not seen in the streets : that the 
children were educated without resort to punishment: 
and that the community of more than two thousand 
persons, cxliibitcd an appearance "of industry, tem- 
perance, comfort, health, and happiness." 

In the fourth essay, after denouncing ** that greatest 
of all errors^ the notion iliat individuals form their own 
<iharacter8^ he declaims against certain national laws 
which he regards as growmg out of that doctrine. 

Firet, those which encourage drinking, by fostering 
:and extending taverns and gin-shops. Total abstinence 
had not been thought of in Owen's day : and temperate 
ius he was, he had registered no vow to deny himself 
spirituous liquors. But the teetotallers may claim him 
4UI a brother in his declamations against houses for 
drinking. Th^ remedies he proposed however, would 
be highly unpalatable to that very dogmatical race of 
social reformers : for while he would have reduced the 
number of pothouses, and would have screwed up the 
tax on ardent spirits, so as to put them out of the 
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rc:n!i of the people generally; be would at the s 
time have reduced tho price of beer, in order that Ui» i 
jKiorcst might liavc it at command. 

Next to this, he recommends the discontinoance of* 
tliL' state lottery. He declares that " the law which \ 
creates this measure, is neither more nor less than A \ 
law to legalize gambling, entrap the iinwary, and rob 
the ignorant" I liave no doubt that Lords Liverpool ■ 
iuid Sidmouth, Mr. Canning and Lord Castlcreaghj . 
fully assented to the denunciation of this legalized 
ganibhng, in which not even a pretence of skill, or of J 
industry', was called into action ; and which did not, J 
like horse-racing, produce any secondary results of 
importance. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stood in the way of a change: and the period was one 
when the national revenue was strained to the utmost 
Onen thought truly enough, that the amount of the 
national revenue depends mainly on the number of the 
population, and their strengtli, industry, and capacity 
(supposing land and capital to remain unchanged): 
and that any tax, or any law, which deteriorates the 
character of the population, will certainly lessen their 
industry, and reduce the national revenue. But this 
is true only in the long run : and there arc periods in 
the liistory of a nation, when some future advantage 
must be sacrificed to present necessities. The close of 
the war of a quarter of a century, of a war carried on 
against the greatest genius of modem times, command- 
ing the resources of a large part of Europe, was 
cmiiiontly such a period. It was reserved for more 
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halcyon da3rs> a dozen years later, to abandon for ever 
that authorized gambling, which for a hundred and 
fifty years had disgraced the state. 

Owen next attacked the poor laws; and in doing 
this he merely echoed the cry of Arthur Young, of 
Malthus, of the French economists, and of a hundred 
others. At first he only says that those laws require 
revisal; a proposition few would dispute. The long 
wars with Napoleon had led to great abuses in adminis- 
tration. Before 1793, the expenditure on parish relief 
was not outrageously large : and the administration had 
been so far fi*om erring on the side of compassion, that 
a system of farming the workhouses had been generally 
introduced ; and it requires no elaborate proof to con- 
vince us, that a governor who boarded the paupers at 
so much a head, would be very unlikely to coddle his 
peevish guests. But the commencement of the great 
war, developed a new feature in our history. During 
all previous European wars. Great Britain had habitu- 
ally exported grain to the Continent; and then, the 
breaking out of hostilities had thrown obstacles in the 
way of transporting the grain, and had thus causod 
such a plenty at home as easily furnished any demand 
for our army and navy. But about the date of the 
revolt of the American colonies, our manufactures had 
increased so much, that we not only consumed all our 
own com, but became dependent on a foreign supply* 
And when the French revolutionary war broke out, the 
immense risk and expense of bringing com from abroad, 
added to its high price there, reduced us to a conditioa 
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of disartli, or something like fiimine.* To keep Oie 
labourers from destitution, a lurge increase of wages 
would Iiave been required. But tlie farmers, as it 
appears from Artljur Young's Antiah, dreaded to give 
this rise, because they thouglit that the high rate wonld 
become traditional and permanent ; and they much 
preferred that the wants of the labourers should be 
supplied from the poor-rate: a most unfair arrange- 
nient to many rate-payers, and a disastrous ono to the 
labourers. A reWsal of the laws was therefore, as 
Owen says, much needed. But when he adds that by 
these laws, the Industrious, temperate, and compara- 
tively virtuous, are compclleil (o support the ignorant, 
the idle, and the vicious ; and that greater encourage- 
ment Is held out to idleness and estraTagance, than to 
industry and frugality ; he indulges in some extravar^ 
gance of declamation, and represents only one aide of 
the question. He forgets the claims of the numerous 
class of sick, of widows, and of orphans. 

These denunciations of drunkenness, of state lotteries, 
and of poor-laws, would pass current anv>ng his minis- 
terial friends; but not so his next: that of religious 

• Eveljn inys, early in 1703, io the heat of the wta of the rie- 
ceasiDD, " CoTD and proTiiiona bo cheap tliat the biDMTi are muUe 
to pa; their renta." But in April to Klay, 1359, the mere dedaratioii 
or war be twcrn France and Austria, cnuied the qaartem loaf to iIk 
from 4i</. to 61d.; an increase of price which indicatea MKnethmg 
like a rise of 20;. a quarter in wheat. Consult alio, A. Smith, A. 
Toung. or Mncullocli, for the comparative prjcei in 1T35 to 17i5; and 
in 1750 lo 1765; the former period including the ^ean of the Spanlrii 
war ; the latter that of the Beven years' war ; and neither of them 
exhibiting any trace of what we now call war piicei. 
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tests. He is moderate enough not to wish to overthrow 
the Chnrch, because he thinks it might be made a use- 
ful instrument of reform. He would however, *^ with- 
draw" from it certain tenets (he does not specify what) 
** which constitute its weakness and create its danger.** 
He would also ^^ withdraw all declarations of belief in 
which all persons cannot conscientiously join ; " and he 
asserts that this course would give stability to Church 
and State, and would put an end to ^^ all the theological 

differences which now confound the intellects of men 

« 

and disseminate universal discord." I fear that Owen's 
episcopal friends would look askance at this very latitu- 
dinarian declaration. 

Among the measures he recommends, are of course, 
some for promoting education. He insists on the ab- 
surdity of the fact, that the British Government had no 
national system, but allowed the minds of its subjects to 
be formed at random. He urged that there should be 
a department of the ministry, specially devoted to the 
purpose of systematic instruction. He also saw clearly 
that little could be done without a provision of skilftd 
teachers; and he advised the formation of training 
schools. Would that this had been done in the last ge- 
neration instead of the present : for now we should be 
reaping the full advantage of it. 

His opinions as to furnishing employment for those 
who want it, appeared extravagant then, and would not 
meet with much better acceptance now. His first plan^ 
that of obtaining statistical returns throughout every 
section of the kingdom^ of the respective wages paid, of 
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the uuml^r of labourers, with their occapatioBS, i 
the pi'oportion out of employ, has been since adopUdj 
to a great extent, by means of tlie decennial ccnsna^.J 
witli Rome late additions by the Board of Trade. But J 
Owen's views extended much beyond the mere supply J 
of infunnation to the public : he would have had the 
Government itself undertake to furnisli occupation to 
tile unemployed, by setting them to work on roads, 
canals, harbours, and even sbip-building. We havw 
seen two gi'eat attempts in this direction, during the 
last dozen years : the iirst in Ireland during the famine; 
the second in France after the revolution of '48 : the 
results were not encourn^in^'. In times of commercial 
distress, when the workliouse test must be superseded, 
hard labour, such as stone-breaking, is a uaeAil substi- 
tute; but no means have yet been devised, by wliich 
results of any great money value are obtained. The 
work is done unwillingly, lazily, sulkily. And what is 
effected very imperfectly now by a local board of goar- 
dians, whose own pockets ore interested, is not likely 
to be accomplished satisfactorily by tlic salaried agents 
of a Government. 

Owen concludes his fourth and last essay, by dimly 
indicating the possession of a philosophy which would 
regenerate society, if men's minds were prepared to re- 
ceive it. With a Pythagorean reticence, he reserves to 
himself and his initiated, an esoteric doctrine of which 
tlie world is unworthy. The ftroteric doctrine is ex- 
pressed by the proposed measures I have mentioned; 
which however, "are only a compromise with the errors 
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of the present systems." The interior and sacred doc- 
trine cannot at present be revealed with safetj. But 
** as soon as the public mind shall be sufficiently pre- 
pared to receive it, the practical detail of this system 
shall be fully developed.'* It would have been happy 
for the enthusiastic author of these supposed novelties, 
if the period of revelation had never arrived. He would 
then have escaped the public odium which crushed all 
the persevering efforts of the latter half of his long Iife» 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Mew Lanark : Infimt Schools — Elder School* — Mean* of liTine — 
Regularity of the SjBteai — StatislicB — HappineM— Celebrity — 
Jacob! — Ealerhnzy — Nicholas — Makes an Offer — Particular* or it 
— Remarks upon— Other Vigitora — Now Difficulties. 

Ab soon as Owen Imd arranged Lis partnership with 
Jeremy Bentliam, Walker, Allen, and their associates^ 
and found himself the uncontrolled head of New Lanark, 
lie went earnestly to work to carry out the further im- 
provements he had devised. He was able now to com- 
plete the institution, designed in 1809, for the formation 
of the character of the children. The infants even, 
were admitted as soon as they could walk, with the 
hope of teaching tliem something by signs and familiar 
conversation. The parents soon overcame their Brst 
prejudices; and willinglj- paid the school fee of three 
shillings a year. The average expense of the pupils of 
all ages, was about 21. a year. The children, Owen 
says, were trained and educated without punishment or 
any fear of it ; and were, while in school, by far the 
hapiiiest human beings he had ever seen. Besides in- 
struction by objects, models, and paintings, dancing and 
singing were taught daily to all the pupils of two years 
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old and upwards: but these profane accomplishments 
afterwards alarmed the sectarian zeal of William Allen* 

There were other schools for elder children under 
tw^elve years, that being the age under which no one 
was admitted to work. The pupils were taken in pre- 
ference to other children, not only as spinners, but as 
carpenters, turners, and engineers : the outlay in re- 
pairs alone, being at that time 8,000/. a year. These 
elder children were taught not only the ordinary 
branches of in8ti*uction, but singing and dancing as the 
infants were ; and besides these things, were regularly 
trained in military evolutions. 

The arrangements were now completed for supplying 
all the necessaries of life at cost prices, on cash terms 
instead of credit. Some of the larger families, with all 
the members working, could earn 2L a week ; and it 
was estimated that the saving they effected by the 
new shops, was 10^. a week : no improbable sum, when 
we remember the excessive improvidence of buying 
habitually on credit. 

All the houses in the village, witli a hundred and 
fifty acres of land around, as well as the mills and 
works, belonged to the partnership ; and this gave an 
opportunity for perfection of administration, such as 
cannot be effected in a large town. Owen tells us, that 
Mr. Hase, a competent judge, as having been many 
years cashier of the Bank of England, besides having 
been deeply concerned in its reorganization, paid him a 
high compliment on the clockwork regularity of his 
machine: desiring to know, after repeated inspection. 
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iiow many generatjoiis it had taken to attain sncb aiy 
curacy, Owen's experience as a raanager, and his 
assiduity at Mr. Drinkwater's factory, where he regu- 
larly began with the workpeople in the morning, and 
locked the gates at night, must have given him a com- 
mand over the forces under his control, such as one 
originally a principal could acarcely attain. I 

The iJopulation soems to have reached 2,600. It iS- 1 
casually mentioned in a pamphlet" written in 1854, that 
in the year 1816 the profits were about 15,000t: and 
from the context I conclude that this was hcsides 5 per 
cent interest on capital. 

I see no reason to doubt the asaer^on of Owen, in a 
i.'tter to William Allen,t that at New Lanark, "the 
comfort, the morals, and the happiness of the people, 
far, very far indeed, exceed those of any other cotton 
manufacturing establishment in the kingdom — I might 
with safety say in the world." And the picture which 
ia given of the school-children, has a geniality and 
heartiness about it, which at any rate illustrate the 
goodness of lieart of the painter. "Being always 
treated with kindness and confidence, and altogether 
without fear, even of a harsh word from any of their 
numerous teachers, they exhibited an unafiected grace 
and natural politeness, which surprised and fascinated 
strangers ; and which new character and condnct were 
to most of them so unaccountable, that they knew not 
how to express themselves, or how to hide their wonder 
and amazement. 
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^^ These children standing up, seventj couples at a 
time, in the dancing-room, and often surrounded with 
many strangers, would with the utmost ease and natural 
grace go through all the dances of Europe, with so little 
direction from their master, that the strangers would be 
unconscious that there was a dancing-master in the 
room. 

" In their singing lessons, one hundred and fifty 
would sing at the same time — their voices being trained 
4x) harmonize ; and it was delightful to hear them sing 
the old popular Scotch songs; which were great fa- 
vourites with most strangers, from the imafFected 
simplicity and hearty feeling with which these songs 
were sung by the children, whose natures had been 
naturally and rationally cultivated." 

The expense and labour which Owen had bestowed 
on the circulation of his pamphlets, the patronage which 
he had won from the ministry ; together, as I suppose^ 
with the proximity of New Lanark to the falls of the 
Clyde, and the practice of travelling into Scotland which 
Scott's poems are said to have caused ; led to a constant 
succession of visitors at the mills. Owen himself had 
become quite a celebrity; and during his frequent stays 
in London was visited by many persons of distinction. 

Among these were several foreign ambassadors ; and 
special mention is made of Baron Jacobi, the Prussian 
ambassador, through whom the four essays had beed 
sent to his royal master. Jacobi himself professed great 
approbation of Owen's views. The King of Prussia 
also, esteemed them so highly, that he wrote with his 

6 
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own hand a letter of thanks ; and added that he ImJ 
given inatructions to his minister of the interior, to 
carry out the system of education recommended, as fiir 
as circumstances would pormit This, says Owen, was 
the origin of the celehratod system of Prusflian national 
education, which to this day is carried on. 

Prince Eaterhazy, the Austrian anihassador, was in- 
tro^luced by Jacohi on another occasion. Owen, not 
catching the name mentioned, and regarding his gnest 
merely as a foreigner of distinction, had, for that rear 
son, the freer and more interesting conversation with 
him. The misapprehension mnst have made an impres- 
Bion on him, as he mentions it fortj' yonrs afterwards : 
though it is notorious that incidents plant themselves 
in our memory, not according to the importance we 
attach to tliem, but in consequence of some casaal cir- 
cumstance, or state of mind, that we cannot afterwards 
account for. No doubt Owen behaved with due polite- 
ness, for at no period of his life was he troubled with 
envy of rank and outward greatness, or actuated by a 
hatred of the powers that he. Esterhazy appeared 
struck with a reply he received. When he asked what 
was proposed by the New Views, Owen said : " To 
make full-formed men and women, physically and men- 
tally, who would always think and act consistently and 
rationally," Notwithstanding the absence of formality in 
the reception, the Prince was well pleased; and showed 
in after years that he was so, by rendering Owen valu- 
able services. 

One of the most distinguished of the visitors at New 
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Lanark^ was the late Czar, then the Grand Doke 
Nicholas ; who came attended by a suite, indnding 
Sir Alexander Orightibn, his confidential physician. 
The whole party remained at Owen's house a coupla 
of days; and Nicholas repaid the civilities he !•• 
ceived, by the flattering notice he took of his hort's two 
yoimger sons, whom he insisted on having constanilj 
as his companions. Owen had not to make any com* 
plaints such as those which were wrung from the le* 
fined Evelyn, when Peter the Great occupied Sayes 
Court at Deptford. Brasfield and its grounds suffered 
no pollution or dilapidation from the polished Russians. 
A hundred years had revolutionized the Court of Mub* 
covy : railroads and the present Alexander's noble but 
perilous efforts to emancipate the serfs, may in another 
century issue in as great an improvement of the people 
at large. 

Nicholas must have been favourably impressed with 
what he saw ; for before he left New Lanark he made 
an attempt to induce Owen to follow him to Russia. 
The offer as reported, savours of romance. Alexander 
was then the Czar and likely to continue such: the 
resources at the command of Nicholas must therefore 
have been limited : the fimds of the Russian empire 
had been severely taxed by the Napoleon wars. Yet 
Nicholas is represented as proposing a scheme, which 
would have required at least twenty millions sterling to 
carry out 

At this period, the long war, followed by the changes 
resulting from the peace, had caused fearful distresa 
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in Great Britain. The doctrine of MaltlinS 1 
possession of men's miuds : and tlie destitution and dis- 
order which had been the natural consequences of the 
alternation of war and peace, were attributed to over- 
population and deficiency of food. Nicholas, with these 
ideas in his mind, asked his host what was to be done 
with his two sons; and hearing that they were to bo 
brought] up aa cotton -manufacturers, he offered to take 
tliera under his protection. He also made this princely 
proposal : that Owen himself should emigrate to Russia, 
and bring two millions of the surplus British population 
with him. The offer was respectfully declined. One 
cannot help regretting this refusal. Owen now touched 
upon the zenith of his greatness: he had almost reached 
that point of time afler which he met with insuperable 
obstacles to his schemes, and with a seriea of almost 
unmixed disappointments. But iu Russia he might 
have been eminently useful. There was nothing in the 
paternal government of that country, at all abhorrent to 
his political notions: for, as I have before remarkedj 
he was no partisan of the radical, or democratic, move- 
ment. The sincere desire both of Alexander, and of 
his brother Nicholas, to improve the condition of their 
Bubjects, would have tolerably well satisfied his con- 
ception of the duties of princes: and the genial and 
sociable tempers of the peasants, accustomed to the 
harsh superintendence of German agents, would have 
welcomed the benevolent treatment of the Enghsh phi- 
lanthropist. Owen, not many years later, went to the 
west instead of the east ; and found among the hack- 
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woodsmen^ a race far more intractable than the triEuned 
bondsmen of Muscovy. 

Besides the visitors I have mentioned, Owen had 
many others; and I find the following in a list of 
them.* Lord Stowell, Sir Samuel Romilly, Joseph 
Hume, Dr. Bowring, Henry Brougham, Vansittart, 
Canning, Cobbett, Wilberforce, Godwin, Carlile, Clark- 
son, Zachary Macaulay (father of Lord Macaulay)^ the 
first Sir R. Peel, Malthus, James Mill, Southey, Ri- 
cardo. Sir James Mackintosh, Colonel Torrens, Francis 
Place, Edward Baines. The author of this list, a 
devoted follower, has arranged it after a fashion of his 
own; and does not say absolutely, that every one of 
these was a visitor. I mention this qualification merely 
for accuracy, and not because I doubt that Owen was in 
communication with the rank and the real greatness of 
the nation. I should add that the Dukes of York and 
of Sussex had some intercourse with him, and that the 
Duke of Kent, until he died, exhibited an earnest in- 
terest in his proceedings. On the whole, it is statedf 
that during ten years. New Lanark received two thou- 
sand visitors each year. 

Owen however, even at this time, was not without his 
difficulties, caused by the antagonism of his notions to 
those of some of his partners. The children, as we 
have seen, were admitted into the schools as soon as 
they could walk. At two years old they began to leam 
to dance : at four years old they practised singing ; and 
at a suitable age, both boys and girls were regularly 

* Hdljroftke : Latt Da^s, 4. t Autobiog. 114. 
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drilled, and went through their military exercises in 
divisions led by young druniraers and fifers. Now 
three of the partners were Quakers ; and one of these, 
William Allen, was an active, managing person, who 
had engrafted a Puritan asceticism on the original tenets 
of George Fox It may be conceiTed that he looked 
Buspiciously at the worldly amusements of dancing and 
singing, and with something of horror at the needless 
training of the pupils for warlike purposes. Howeyer, 
for se\-eral years no schism broke out: and so far was 
Allen from intermeddling, tliat he, and his estimable 
partner Foster, were often to be seen, during theii- visits 
to New Lanark, looking placidly on while the cliildi-en 
were going through their pro&ne lessons. Yet the storm 
was slowly gathering. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Enlarged Aspirations — Owen's Doctrine: partly oorrect— Real Poti- 
tion—- Exaggerated Estimate— Ffeulicular Error— Owen's State of 
Mind— The World's Obstinacy— First Example: Glasgow Meeting. 

Owim's career had been liitherto singularly prosperoug. 
As a child, as a boy, as a youthful manager, as a master 
manufiu^turer, as a social innovator, as the head of a 
vast philanthropic establishment, he had met with ob* 
stacles just great enough to task his energies and 
stimulate his ingenuity, but not such as to cause fiulnie 
or hesitation. He had earned wealth, position, renown : 
besides that satisfaction which attends success ; and, I 
doubt not, the agreeable consciousness of being a 
benefiustor of his race. It was natural, and almost 
inevitable, that he should desire to extend his operar 
tions over a wider field : and to this course, his activity^ 
his ambition, and hb benevolence, alike pointed. He 
had reformed a village which he had found sunk in 
want, immoraliiy, and misery: had at first raised it 
to comparative prosperity and moral excellence, and 
was now (at a great pecuniary sacrifice it is true), in a 
fair way to restore the golden age on the Falls of the 
Clyde. Why should he not do for the world at large, 
what he had actually accomplished in a remote comer? 
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Why should he not inangurate the ragn of nniveraal 
peace and prosperity? 

According to the notions which Owen entertained, 
these aspirations were legitimate and not unreasonable. 
He conceived that he had discovered a vital trnth which 
before liis time had been liiddeu from the world : he 
imagined that in demonstrating, as he conceived himself 
to have demonstrated, that men are the creatures of cir- 
cumstances, and that tlioir characters are formed for them 
and arc not formed by tlieniselves, he had put into the 
hands of goverDinentSj the means of removing at onc& 
and for ever, the improvidence, the immorality, and the- 
destitution of their subjects. Now I will not stay here 
to combat Owen's exaggeration, in saying that a man 
has nothing to do with the formation of his own charac- 
ter, though the error seems to me a very pernicious one. 
I waive for the present, my light of battle on this field, 
because for the purpose immediately in hand, it t^pears 
to me unimportant. We are now concerned, not with, 
individuals but with classes : and however dangerous I 
may feel it, to say to any one person, " circumstances 
have made you what you are, and you are not reepon- 
sible for your character or for your actions," I willingly 
concede that, comparing a class of persons of one ptac& 
and time, with a class of persons of another place and 
time, the difference between these classes is mainly the 
result of external circumstances, for which the persons- 
themselves are not accountable. 

Owen, 9f course, ran into a palpable error, when he 
assumed to himself the merit of originating this truth, as to- 
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the influence of circumstances on the characters of classes 
of men. If he had been at all acquainted with the ordi* 
nary history of philosophy, it would never have entered 
his head to set up such a claim for himself. What he 
would have said, and said truly, was, that he had 
brought this truth into bold relief; that he had pressed 
it on the attention of mankind, and especially of the 
influential classes ; that he had fairly drawn from it the 
bfere™. of fl,e o,»,hetaing tapoL«e of rf«»«o.. 
taken in the widest sense; and that he had himself 
patiently and laboriously striven to enforce both the 
truth and the inference deduced from it, within the 
sphere of his own influence. 

But this would have appeared to him a miserably 
tame and cold acccount of his exploits. Moving, as he 
did, tmtil middle life, in a rather narrow circle, gene- 
rally among persons of moderate cultivation, himself far 
better acquainted with science than with philosophy, his 
mind inflamed by familiarity with the wonderful recent 
triumphs of mechanical art, and more accustomed to 
command subordinates than to strive with his equals, 
he had contracted a confirmed habit of exaggerated 
self-reliance, and an excessively high estimate of his 
own powers. He fancied himself in possession of the 
lever (not without the fulcrum) which should move 
the world: he had the elixir which should cure all the 
physical, and all the moral ills of his feUow-men. He 
was doomed to disappointment 

Besides the general mental inflation by which Owen 
was misled, there was a distinct error in his reasoning' 
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on Ills furourite topic. He hitd said to himself, I have 
discovered a new and grand truth by which the world 
may be regenerated : I will seek an opportunity of veri- 
fying it by applying it to practice. Men are creatures 
of circumstances ; that is my truth. If I can get the 
uncontrolled management of a body of men, I will 
change their circumstances, and their character will be 
seen to change ; that aliall be my verification. The 
entire reasoning was unsound. The assertion that 
bodies of men ai'e greatly influenced by circumstances, 
was nothing new ; and no one could have been found to 
dispute the proposition, tliat if Owen would devote 
himself to the physical and moral improrement of hia 
village, highly valuable results would follow. The ex- 
periment at New Lanark was noble in conception and 
highly valuable in execution : bat regarded as a veri- 
fication of a new doctrine it appears to me as simply 
valueless. 

We can conceive then, what was Owen's state of 
mind, after be had formed bis benevolent partnership, 
and while be was labonrmg to carry out his philan- 
thropic schemes. He was become an enthusiast, ready 
to make any sacrifice, if only he might attain his Utopia 
I will qnote his own words. " By my own experience 
and reflection, I had ascertained that human nature 
is radically good, and is capable of being trained, 
educated, and placed from birth in such a manner, that 
all ultimately (tliat is as Boon as the gross errors and 
corruptions of the present lalse and wicked system are 
overcome and destroyed), most become united, good. 
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yriae, healthy, and happj. And I felt that to attain 
this glorious result, the sacrifice of the character, for- 
tune, and life of an individual, was not deserving a 
moment's consideration. And my decision was made : 
to overcome all opposition, and to mcceed or to die in ths 
^Utempt"* 

To a man in this exalted state of mind, the ordinary 
course of events appears tedious and intolerably slow. 
Owen had formerly been remarkable for his habit 
of looking forward, for his care in breaking up his 
ground and sowing his seed, and for his patience in 
watching and tending his moral harvest But now he 
was restless, and wanted to reap his crop in spring- 
tide. He allowed himself to fancy ^^that the simple, 
plain, honest enunciation of the truth," would secure 
the co-operation of the world ; and that the reformation 
he proposed would not be a difficult task. He chose 
to forget the obstacles and the prejudices which in his 
own experiment he had had to overcome; and he 
strangely assumed that ten millions of people would be 
more easily managed, than two thousand had been. 
He found however, that the long-formed habits, the 
inveterate prejudices, and what he regarded as the 
engrained superstitions, of mankind, were not easily 
eradicated. He took to complaining of the obstinacy of 
the world. 

The first proof he met with of his own impotency 
in opposing the prepossessions of men, was in 1815, not 
very long after the formation of his last partnership. 
On his own responsibility he had convened at Glasgow 
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a meeting of the Scotcli manufactarers, for two pur- 
poses. The first of these was to petition Lord Liver- 
pool's ministry to remit tlic heavy duty then levied 
on imported cotton. The meeting was numerously 
attended by the Glasgow manufacturers, and the Lord 
Provost presided : tiio petition for a remission of the 
duty vras proposed and was carried by acclamation. 
Unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
present, who sliould say a word against it? But the 
second proposition met with less success. Tiic former 
had been carried by acclamation : this with equfll 
imanimitj' was rejected. The manufacturers listened 
to it with disgust : for it consisted of a string of reao- 
lations, praying the Government to take into their 
consideration the condition of the people employed in 
the textile mills, with a view to shortening their hoars 
of labour. What body of manu&ctorers ever beard 
patiently, a proposal to bring the Government between 
themselves and their people ? From that day, Owen, 
no doubt, was the most impopular of men, in manu- 
facturing Glasgow. This was the first step in his 
downward career. 



* 
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CHAPTER X. 

Reflults of the Peace: 1816 — ^Meeting at City of London Tayem— A 
Committee, including Owen — Owen speaks — His Speech — ^Excel- 
lence and Faults — Increase of Mechanical Power — ^More exact 
Calculation — Paper of Suggestions — Presented to House of Com- 
mons' Committee. 

In the following year, 1816, Owen made his first 
public appearance in London. The lifelong war was 
at an end : the fears of an invasion had quite passed 
away : there were no more rejoicings and illuminations^ 
and no more bloody tokens of victory: the French 
prisoners had departed : the private mournings for the 
deadly field of Waterloo were mostly over : the oppres- 
sive income-tax had been surrendered. Men breathed 
again; and prepared after the long strife, to enjoy 
peace and prosperity. The event disappointed their 
hopes : for though they had peace, they had not pros- 
perity. *^Bams and farmyards,** says Owen, **were 
full, and warehouses were weighed down with all 
manner of productions, and prices fell much below the 
cost at which the articles could be produced." The 
fiEumers, it is said, dismissed many of their labourers^ 
and manufacturers either worked short time, or stopped 
their mills. Masters and men, town and country, were 
^equally distressed. 
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The destitution was so great and so general, tliat 
influential people became frightened ; and a great meel> 
ing was called in London. It was held in the City of 
London Tavern; was presided over bj the Duke of 
York ; and was attended by crowds of the upper 
classes, and by many prominent persons. Owen waa 
present; and he was entrusted with a commisaion 
which surprised many people. At this time he waa 
on friendly terms with several members of the Epis- 
copal bench : particularly with Sutton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Burgess, Bishop of St. David's, Barring- 
ton, Bishop of Durham, and Bathnrst, Bishop of No^ 
wich. The last of these had invited him to breakfast 
on the morning of the meeting, and being unable to 
attend at the London Tavern, sent throogh him an 
apology and a donation of 10/. 

Many speeches were made, and mncli perplexity was 
expressed as to the cause of the general distress, at a 
time when renewed prosperity had been hoped for. 
Large sums were subscribed for the mitigation of press- 
ing wants. A committee was also appointed with the 
Archbishop of Canterbnry as chairman, and Owen 
found himself nominated a member. On the day of 
the first meeting of the committee, Owen attended in 
company with the philanthropic Mr. Mortlock of 
Oxford Street, to whom at breakfast-time he had ex- 
plained his views as to the existing distress. He went 
to the committee, expecting a great accession of wisdom 
from the instruction of the distinguished men who were 
there; but he was much disappointed, as he listened to 
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speech after speech^ to find nothing but what seemed 
to him mere verbiage, leaving the question at issue just 
as perplexed as it had been at first. Mr. Mortlock 
shared this unpleasant surprise^ and urged Owen to 
tell the committee the substance of their morning 
oonyersation. 

Owen was conscious of his defects of education ; and 
this feeling, together with his want of experience^ 
caused a dislike and almost horror of thrusting him- 
self on the attention of persons of such distinction as 
those who were present: but Mr. Mortlock's impor- 
tunities attracted the notice of the right reverend 
chairman, and he called upon Owen to give the com- 
mittee the benefit of that experience and ability which 
he had exhibited in his essays. Owen upon this rose ; 
though with the painful reflection, that a private break- 
&st table and a distinguished committee room, were 
arenas of a very different character. 

The speech which he made, seems to me to have 
contained much sound sense, and certain truths with 
which we are now familiar, but to anticipate which did 
great credit to Owen's sagacity. The distress he 
thought, was manifestly attributable to the extraordi- 
nary changes which had occurred during the long war^ 
with its continued waste, and unusual demand for 
men and commodities. War prices had arisen, and 
had continued so long, that to the actual generation 
they appeared natural, and had become the basis of all 
estimates. The lavish military expenditure, and the 
deficiency of men and materials to supply the conse- 
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queiit demand, had given a great stimulus to mecliani- 
cal invention and chemical discovery; and those had 
superseded a vast amount of manual labour. "The 
war was a great and most extravagant customer to 
farmers, manufacturers, and other producers of wealth, 
and many during tliis period became very wealthy. 
The expenditure of tlie last year of the war for this 
countrj' alone, was one hundred and thirty millions 
sterling, or an excess of eighty million pounds sterling 
over the peace expenditure. And on the day on which 
peace was signed, thU great ctutomer of tJie producers 
died, and prices fell as the demand diminished, until the 
prime cost of the articles required for war could not be 
obtained." 

All tliis seems excellently expressed: and though the 
truUis enunciated are obvious enough to us, they did 
not lie on the surface for that generation. The causes 
of tlie distress were, an extensive alteration in the 
channels of trade and a great disturbance of prices. 
These evils were, in their very nature, temporary ; 
and in effect, a few years saw them all corrected. The 
problem therefore, was, how to help the destitute classes 
over the gulf of the transition state from war to peace, 
from inflated prices to natural prices. But Owen did 
not so read the problem : he regarded the ill as deeper 
and more permanent. He said that the increase of 
machinery and of chemical processes, all superseding 
labour, was continually lessenmg the demand for work- 
people, and reducing the rate of wages : that this 
operation would continue and would effect great changes 
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throughout society. I will not stop to argue the ques- 
tion of the effects of machinery. It is now well under- 
stood that the first result of a new invention is in most 
cases^ to throw workpeople out of employment: but 
that in the long run the quantity of laboilr employed 
is not lessened^ and that the means of living are 
cheapened. Some bad consequences may follow in- 
directly; such as the crowding people together in 
towns, and the substitution of unskilled for skilled 
labourers. But it is hard to believe in an inevitable 
reduction of wages, in face of the fact that comparing 
the present day, with the period before steam-engines 
and spinning machinery existed, labourers both in 
town and country obtain higher real wages now than 
they did then : that is, that they enjoy now the greater 
command of all the necessaries of life. 

One of the committee was Mr. Colqulioun, a London 
magistrate, who had lately published his well-known 
Resources of the British Empire. He was struck with 
what he heard about the increase of machinery, and 
desired to have more specific information. Finding 
Owen unprepared as to figures, and unwilling to hazard 
a guess on so important a matter, he pressed and cross- 
questioned him until he squeezed out a conjecture, that 
the mechanical and chemical powers at work in 1816, 
must have equalled the labour of all the men, women, 
and children employed ; or of four to five million pair 
of hands. Mr. Colquhoun and other members ex- 
pressed astonishment and incredulity: but Owen reite- 
rated his assertion ; and added that at New Lanark, the 
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quantity of work done by two thousand persons, young 
and old, with the aid of machinery, was as much as 
was formerly accomplislied by the whole labouring 
population of Scotland. The statement was new and 
startling, but quite within the competency of Owen, as 
an experienced manufacturer, to make. When he went, 
on to say that this increase of production was the cause 
of the national distress, he entered on a domain just as 
open to the other members of the committee as to him- 
self. It must have occurred to some of them on calm 
reflection, that the increase of mechanical power Iiad 
not been the work of one or two years, but had gone 
on steadily during the previous thirty or forty vcars: 
whereas the distress at present under consideration had 
been felt only since the peace. They might reasonably 
decline to accept two causes for one phenomenon ; and 
might take their stand on Owen's striking position: 
war, our great customer, it dead. 

Owen was of course desirous of verifying the remark- 
able estimate he had made, and he happened to have 
the means at hand. At this time. Sir Robert Peel's 
Factory Bill was before a committee of the House of 
Commons : a measure, as we shall see hereafter, really 
originated at Neii- Lanark, Owen was in daily at- 
tendance on this committee, and found there the 
means of testing his conjecture : for the manufacturers 
who opposed Sir R. Peel, had got together from 
ever}- comer of the kingdom, an account of the 
number of spindles at work. It appeared that Owen 
had been far indeed from an excessive estimate. He 
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had conjectured that the mechanical and chemical 
powers employed, were equal to the labour of five mil- 
lion persons : it turned out that the mechanical powers 
used in cotton-spinning alone, were in 1816 equal to 
the labour of sixteen times five million persons : and he 
now framed an estimate, that taking into account the 
woollen, flax, and silk manufactures, he ought, instead 
of five millions, to have said two hundred millions. 
When Mr. Colquhomi was made acquainted with these 
results, his astonishment of the former day, rose to a 
still higher pitch ; and he expressed his regret that he 
had not been acquainted with these facts when he wrote 
his book. He afterwards stated them publicly, and 
they passed into the firritings of other statists. 

At the committee meeting, when Owen had made his 
remarkable statement, the archbishop, from the chair, 
complimented him upon it, and asked whether any 
remedy could be found. He replied, that in his opinion 
for every artificial evil a remedy might be found : that 
one had suggested itself to his mind; but that as he had 
come intending to be only a listener, he had no scheme 
prepared. He undertook however, on the unanimous 
request of chairman and committee, to have a paper 
ready for the next meeting. The evil proved to be far 
more patent than the cure. What were the exact con- 
tents of the memorandum which Owen presented to the 
committee at its next meeting, I do not know. Appa- 
rently, there was a tirade against the late war, " which 
a little common sense might have prevented:" some- 
thing about Bank of England notes being made a legal 
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tender : a pretty sharp attack upon the Whig political 
economists : and of course, an epitome of the four 
essays, with a sketch of New Lanark as it had been and 
as it was. But of anjtiiing like a remedy for imme- 
diate application, or a recommendation of means to 
allay present discontents, I presume there was no trace : 
for wheii the document had been read, perplexity was 
on every face ; and after some consultation, the arch- 
bishop said that the committee was not prepared to con- 
sider a report "so extensive in its recommendations, 
so new in principle and practice, and involving great 
national changes." He added that it seemed fit to be 
laid before Mr. Sturges Dourne's Committee of the 
House of Commons, then sitting upon the question of 
the Poor Laws. 

Owen, in pursuance of this suggestion, gave notice 
through Mr. Brougham, to Sturges Bourne's Com- 
mittee, that he had a report to present, and that he was 
willing to be examined upon it. A day was appointed: 
Owen entered the room at the hour fixed, and found 
the forty members formally arranged in their places. 
He opened his papers and plans, and set himself down 
to endure a severe cross-examination. But several 
members were engaged in an inaudible conversation; 
probably about the contents of Owen's budget, which 
v/ere pretty well known to them through the ministerial 
members of the archbishop's committee : and after a 
time the chairman requested lum to withdraw, in order 
to allow a private discussion. In tlie adjoining room he 
found writing materials, with which he occupied himself 
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hour after Iiour^ until the bell summoned the members 
to the House. Mr. Brougham then came^ and told him 
that the question whether he should be examined was 
not yet decided, but that ho must attend the next 
morning at ten o'clock. At that hour Owen was again 
in his place as ho had been ordered; again passed a 
long morning in company with his pen and paper, and 
on the ringing of the bell, heard with astonishment that 
the Committee had decided by a small majority, not to 
examine him. To revenge himself, he published in 
the daily papers a fictitious examination, such as he 
imagined would have taken place if he had been heard. 
We cannot be surprised to find that he was much in- 
censed at the treatment he had received : though most 
of us would be far from agreeing with his assertion, that 
if we had a report of the debates about admitting him, 
"it would be a valuable document to prove a conspiracy 
of the upper, against the natural and legal rights of the 
lower, classes.^ 
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CHAPTER XL 

Infant Schools — BecapitnlatiiiQ — Particolirt of Cotninen cement — 
Genllo Trealment — Initruclion — The ETperiment repeated — At 
WeBlminsUT not successful ly— Came of Failure — Quaki-r Adop- 
tion— William Wilderspin— nis subieqaent Conduct — Was Owen 
I!ie loyentor ? 

I HAVE already stated shortly, the measures adopted 
at New Lanark, for the instmctioD of the young chil- 
dren ; and I propose now to describe the management 
more at large, as well as the circumstances under which 
other persons followed the example thns set. 

It will be remembered that as early as 1809, Owen 
had in contemplation, arrangements for removing the 
infants from the ill training they received at home ; but 
that the considerable post necessary for carrying out his 
plans, having induced him to consult his original part- 
ners, they, after consultation, presented him with a 
token of their esteemj and withdrew from the business. 
Then came the Scotch partnership : bickerings and 
hatred : large profits : the withdrawal of Owen from 
the management : a purchase by auction, shrewdly 
effected : and a philanthropic alliance with Bentham 
and others. Thus it was not till the first of January, 
1816, that the " Institution for the formation of charac- 
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ier" was opened at New Lanark. The children were 
at first taken at two years old ; but the parents^ when 
their prejudices were overcome^ begged to send them still 
earlier ; and ultimately, the age was lowered to one year. 

Owen himself at first, devoted much time to the car- 
rying out his new plan. The minister of the parish 
regarded the attempt as vain and useless : the master 
who had taught the previous school, who was under his 
minister's influence, looked with aversion, like an obsti- 
nate dominie, on the new-fangled proceedings. Owen 
unwillingly, dismissed him, and looked round for a man 
who was patient with children and of a tractable temper. 
He found this treasure in a poor hand-weaver named 
James Buchanan, who appears to have owed part of his 
docility to the discipline of a shrewish wife. The man 
could scarcely read and write; but his gentleness and 
his love of children, made up for this defect. A young 
woman from the mills, was employed as a nurse for the 
younger pupils. 

Owen himself tells us that he had won the hearts 
of all the children in New Lanark, and through the 
^children, the hearts of the parents : a statement I 
implicitly believe. He was a man of a placid and 
gentle nature, whose true benevolence was never im- 
pugned even by his bitterest enemies. He had selected 
two superintendents whose hearts, as he believed, beat 
m unison with his own ; and kindness was the basis of 
all the instructions he gave them. ^' They were on no 
account ever to beat any one of the children, nor to 
threaten them in any manner in word or action, nor to 
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use abusive terms ; but were always to speak to thein 
with a pleasaut countenance, and in a kind manner and 
tone of voice." We are told that these instructions 
were faithfully observed : but if they were so, I will 
pronounce James Buchanan and Molly Young to have 
been, not man and woman, bnt spirits from heaven. II 
their tempers were so perfect, their angelic natures can^ 
not have been susceptible of toothache or indigestion. 
Another part of their duty was not so importunate: 
they were to tell the infants aad young children (fro 
one to six years old) that each one was to study to raakw 
his companions happy. A lofty room was provided for 
play in bad weather. 

Owen was entirely free from the folly of wishing to 
produce prodigies of knowledge : his aim was to traia 
the children to good habits, and not to cram their heads 
with facta ; and tliis is the more creditable to him, be- 
cause the danger of premature education was not then 
recognized, and the children of the middle classes were 
many of them being forced into precocity. In managing 
these little creatures, ander ax years old, amusement 
was to he tlie sole lum, with such instruction as they 
spontaneously chose to acquire. The ordinary means 
of exciting curiosity were resorted to : maps, ptuntings, 
flowers, were hung on the walls ; and the teachers were 
incited to leam for themselves, that they might be able 
to answer the questions that were asked. No books 
were used : and Owen runs as usual into exaggeration, 
when he expresses a doubt, whether in a rational state of 
society, children under ten yean old would be taught to 
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read. I have mentioned before^ as a cause of dissatis-^ 
faction on the part of the Quaker partners, that while 
books were excluded, music, dancing, and military ex- 
ercises, were sedulously taught. 

This was certainly, an important experiment of 
Owen's ; and the success of it seems to have rewarded 
his eflTorts. No part of his great establishment yielded 
him higher pleasure, and no part attracted more of the 
attention of other people. Among the irequent visitors 
at New Lanark, were Mr. Brougham (Lord Brougham)^ 
Mr. John Smith the banker and M.P., and Mr. Henry 
Hase of the Bank of England. These gentlemen were 
80 impressed with the order, intelligence, and happiness, 
of these young children, that they were desirous of 
adopting the system elsewhere ; and with the co-opera<» 
tion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Benjamin 
Smith, M.P., and perhaps the able James Mill, they 
tried the experiment. 

They asked for James Buchanan as their master : h& 
was sent: and Owen thought that the instruction he 
had received would enable him to proceed successfully* 
The school was started, and it was some time before 
Owen saw it, because he was detained at home by the 
necessity of training a new master. When he next 
visited London, he was disappointed to find that 
Buchanan, though a good servant, and a docile pupil, 
was quite unfit for the head of a schooL 

Owen had forgottep that the poor man had a wife : 
but he was reminded of the fact when he unexpectedly 
entered the new school, and to his surprise and disgust^ 
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found llie virago brandisiiing a whip over the children, ' 
while the husband cowered in a comer. Mrs. Buchanan ' 
tried to hide the whip, but the countenances of the ' 
children betrayed the harshness of the discipline ; and It 
was clear that the niiirrow of the plan waa wanting, and 
that this school differed from any ordinary one, only i 
the childishness of the pupils. 

Tlie proceedings at New Lanark were well known 
to the Society of Friends, through the three members of 
their body who were partners there. The infant school 
particularly attracted their attention, notwithstanding 
the profane excrescences which disfigured it; and as 
the public press conhnned the accounts privately given, 
a resolution was come to that the experiment should be 
tried in Spitalfields. 

The first and most important step was to find a master, 
and this was happily accomplished. William Wilder- 
spin, whom some persons regard as the founder of 
infant schools, was really only their apostle: he did not 
invent the system, but disseminated the knowledge of 
it. He had frequently visited James Buchanan and his 
termagant wife at Westminster ; and the Quakers were 
induced on this account to make him their new master 
at Spitalfields. Owen went to see him at work ; told 
him of the gross faults in the Westminster school ; in- 
doctrinated him into the principle of ruling the infants 
with kindness alone; at his request, visited him time 
ader time; and found the instruction thankfully re- 
ceived and faithfully put into practice. He did not 
however, make uiy attempt to convert Wilderapin to bis 
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pecnliar views of society^ or to lead him to adopt any 
practices which might be disgustful to his patrons. 

When Wilderspin became a proficient in his voca- 
tion^ he published a work calling the attention of the 
public to the new experiment In his first edition he 
fully acknowledged the services Owen had rendered 
him, by his advice and repeated instructions. But it is 
stated that in the later of his many editions, he was less 
honest; a dereliction which Owen attributes to the 
undue influence of men who were righteous overmuch. 
Doubtless there were men in the last generation, and 
worthy men in the main, who shuddered at the very 
name of the benevolent founder of New Lanark ; and 
who were weak enough to believe that in dealing with 
a public enemy, they were absolved from the obligations 
of justice. 

The infant school system was an inevitable conse- 
quence of Owen's doctrine, as to the vital importance of 
surrounding human beings with circumstances favour- 
able to their development. It has been said that the 
plan was previously carried out on the Continent. 
That may be true. It has also been said that the 
experiment was suggested in a conversation between 
Owen and a lady. Both statements may be true, and 
yet Owen's claim to the invention remain unimpeached. 
As to the latter objection, I should say of such a scheme 
as this, what the law says as to a mechanical invention : 
that the right to it belongs, not to the person who had 
thought of such a thing and asserted its possibility, but 
to the person who successfully carries the idea into 
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practice. An invention is a notion fixed and realized i 
ill a substantial form (not meaning by that term what j 
tlic aclioolmcn understood by it). Owen's glory is not 
that he sent for a. Swiss instructor, not that he went 
nbout craving the advice and aid of any one : but that 
he threw his own energy into the work, and with the 
feeble instruments at his command, commenced and 
completed his long projected task. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Owen's great Experience — Desire to improve the Factory Hands 
generally — ^Factory People compared with Slaves — Cniel Treat- 
ment of Children — Owen's Testimony — Extent of the Evil — 
Owen*8 First Proceeding — Tries to get a Bill — Sir R. Peel intro- 
duces one — Delays — Objections raised — Detraction and Scandal — 
Farticalars of— Reported to Lord Sidmouth — Owen as a Witness 
— ^Wearied out — ^Bill passed. 

Owen had grown up with the cotton manufacture^ of 
which in 1815 he had had a quarter of a century's 
experience : and as he had been the first spinner of fine 
yam and had made no secret of his processes^ he had 
always received free admission into other factories. He 
travelled much, and in his frequent journeys to and from 
London, made use of his opportunities to visit the mills 
north and south. He was well aware of the important 
consequences likely to result from the vast increase of 
machinery. 

But the thing which impressed him most deeply, and 
which in his eyes was a fatal drawback from the advan- 
tages of the manufacturing system, was the condition of 
the people employed. He had shown the sincerity and 
depth of his convictions, by the efforts he had spon- 
taneously made even in Manchester, to benefit the 
factory hands: and at New Lanark, the best of his 
energies, and a very large share of his means, had been 
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for fifteen years, and were still, tlirown into lua aelt- | 
imijosed task of bettering the state of his subordinatcB. 
His heart, yearned to extend to the wliole kingdom the i 
advantages which his own neighbourhood had exp&- 
riencod. 

The sketch which he gives us of the condition of the 
workpeople generally, may possibly be drawn in 
needlessly dark : but as at any rate it seemed true to 
him, it fully justified the measures he adopted. He j 
goes so far in his autobiography as to say, that however ; 
bad negro slavery was, the white slavery of British fac- 
tories in 1815 was far worse, " as regards health, food, 
and clothing," The comparison he makes in between 
oar manufacturing people and the hoiue slaves, and not 
between them and the field slaves. Indeed I think it 
probable enough that our people were worse off as to 
physical comforts, than domestic slaves ; who as a rule, 
arc well fed, sufficiently clothed, reasonably worked, 
and treated in a way that does not seem intolerable' 
to persons reared in slavery. But setting aside this 
comparison, which tells us little, what was the state of 
our factory people ? 

Bad enough I believe. We have seen that at New 
Lanark, orphan children were made over by parishes in 
hundreds, to be worked and maintained by an irrespon- 
sible manufacturer; who must of necessity have dele- 
gated his powers to illiterate subordinates. Children of 
six years old, condemned to labour ten, twelve, or four- 
teen hours a day I The mere statement of the fact is 
enough. We see at once what must follow : sleepiness. 
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wearinesa, inattention, repeated carelessness, punish- 
ment, sulkiness, a degradation of the whole moral being, 
a perpetual hostility between overlooker and children, 
followed by frequent and cruel chastisements. We have 
an account at an earlier period, of the management of a 
factory where young people were employed. Hutton, 
the local historian, went to work in a silk-mill at Derby, 
when he was so short that he was set upon stilts to 
reach his work : and the treatment he suffered to arouse 
his flagging attention during the tedious hours, was so 
unmeasured, that his life was in danger firom gangrened 
woimds inflicted by his master's cane. 

A century of suffering had made no improvement. 
Owen tells us that in his time, children were admitted 
into some mills even at five years old : that the time of 
working, winter and summer, was fourteen hours a 
day; in some mills fifteen; and in a few detestable 
instances sixteen : besides that in many cases the mills 
were artificially heated in a way xmfavourable to health. 
Indeed I may repeat what I before quoted : that if New 
Lanark, under the most benevolent Mr. Dale, was 
found such a place of torture that the children were 
ruined in constitution, and were constantly driven to 
abscond, what must other places have been where a 
needy and cruel master governed? It is said that 
there are theorists who deny that even this state of 
things justified the interference of government: but it 
would be difficult, I think, to make out what can be the 
final cause for the existence of men with such narrow 
minds. 
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Before England liad become a great iDanufacturing 
country, it waa natural enough tJiat these evils should 
escape attention. It is painful to apply to such cases 
the maxim, de miiiimis non curat lex ; since this seems 
cfjuivalent to placing thu few poor and unprot«cted out 
of the pale of the law's protection. But nt any rate, in 
Owen's time tills reason fur non-inf«rference had quite 
ceased. In a previous chapter wc have seen what vaA 
dimensions the manufactures had acquired ; we have 
seen tliat at a meeting of the Archbishop's committee, 
Owen had been driven into a feeble conjecture, that the 
:iiechanical powera of the empire wei'e equal to the 
labour of five millions of people; and that the result 
of a careful calculation immediately afterwards, con- 
vinced him that this guess reached only one-sixteenth 
part of the powers employed in the cotton manufacture 
alone, and only one-fortieth part of the powers em- 
ployed in all manufactures. This vast extension of the 
factory system, made it the more imperative on the 
legislature to carefiiily protect the people employed. 

I have already related that Owen, in 1815, had called 
a meeting at Glasgow, to petition for the repeal of the 
cotton duty (a proposition which met with no opposition 
at the meeting) ; and also to declare the desirability of 
obtaining protection for the people employed in textile 
manufactures. The failure to obtain a seconder on this 
last topic, was Owen's first taste of what he regarded as 
the obstinacy of the world. However, he published the 
address which he had read at the meeting, and dis- 
tributed it extensively, after his usual fashion, among 
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people of influence. He then went to London to com- 
municate with the Government on both topics. Van- 
sittart (Lord Bexiey) promised that' the duty of four 
pence should be reduced to one penny. He stated also 
that the Government would favourably entertain any 
bill introduced for the relief of the workpeople^ though 
they would not themselves take charge of such a 
measure. 

Owen felt that a formidable task was now before 
him ; and he knew that he must anticipate a vehement 
opposition^ both from the manufacturing interest in Par- 
liament, and from the manufacturing influence among 
the electors : but the difficulty only served as a whet to 
his eagerness. He called on the leading members of both 
houses, was well received, and had promises of support 
from men of weight, without distinction of party. . Lord 
Lascelles, M.P. for Yorkshire, a man of great con- 
sideration in the Commons, took the matter up so 
warmly, as to join Owen in calling meetings of Lords 
and members of Parliament. After it was fully agreed 
that something should be done, it was needful to con- 
sider to whom the bill should be entrusted. 

The name of Sir Robert Peel was suggested. He was 
an extensive manufacturer, a respected member of the 
Commons, and one who stood well with the Govern- 
ment But as a manufacturer, would he undertake the 
task? He had not been consulted, he did not even 
know what was going on, and his willingness was doubt- 
ful. Owen, however, agreed to make the proposal 
to him : and when he called, explained what was in- 
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tended, and enumerated the promised supporters. Sir 1 
Robert gave his assent. He attended the nest mci'ting, 
and concluded the necessary arrangements for intra- 1 
ducing the bill, in the form Owen proposed, 

Owen was of opinion that if Sir Robert Peel had ] 
done his duty, he wnuld have passed his measure 
through the Commons in that session, early enough to 
have got it adopted by the Lords. He complained that 
Sir Robert was too much under ihc influence of his 
brother manufacturers, and that to indulge them ho 
allowed unnecessary delay's. Owen confesses that up 
to this time he was quite ifinorant of the way in which 
public business was conducted; and I regard this as a 
sufficient reason for paying little attention to his accu- 
sation. It is, no doubt, highly provoking to an enthu- 
siast, to undergo the delays which intervene between 
the introduction of a bill and its receiving the royal 

ssent: and men tike Clarkson may be excused, if they 
fret and stoi^ at the long interval which is too oAen 

nterposed between the acknowledgment and the ren- 
dering of justice. Yet few politicians of experience 
would desire to reduce or to shorten the stages of legis- 
lation ; because they would fear the passing by surprise 
of many immature measures. In the absence therefore, 
of further proof, I acquit Si^ Robert Peel of blameablc 
delay. 

On the part of the opposition, there were of course, 
the usual ingenui^ and fertility in raising objections. 
First, there was the argnment of the staunch politi- 
cal econombts: that Government ought not to inter- 
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fere with masters in the managwnent of their business. 
This is now called the free-trade argument : and sony 
I am that free-trade, in which I believed long before it 
became a popolar cry, shoald have so many bastard 
ofispring laid at its door. An attempt was also made, to 
disprove the injuriousness of the actual practice. Peofde 
were found with foreheads of brass, to stand up and say 
that mere infants could without damage, be kept at 
work fourteen hours a day in heated rooms. Sir Robert 
consented, probably with wisdom, to have a committee 
appointed to investigate this statement; and two sessions 
wefe consumed in the inquury. 

As the arguments in favour of the proposed bill,, 
rested mainly on the New Lanark experiments, and oa 
Owen as the author of them, it was of vital importance 
to the opposition, that his alleged success should be dis- 
proved, and that his merits should be decried. Two 
cotton-spinners were sent on a journey of discovery. 
It was not dijQBcuIt to find enemies to relate all possible 
tales of scandal : and application was made to the parish 
minister of Old Lanark, who was intimately acquainted 
with every step that had been taken during the sixteen 
years which had succeeded Mr. Dale's sale of the pro- 
perty; and who doubtless regarded Owen as an 
heresiarch, worse than Jew, Turk, or schismatic It 
is suggested that the moral improvement of New 
Lanark, was an unpleasing contrast to the stagnant con* 
dition of the minister's old burgh. Irregular reform 
added bitterness to polemical hatred. 

Owen professes to know what was the conversation 
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1 liuntors ^^ 



which took place between the itiucraui. acandal liuntors 
and ihcii' reverend friend : and as it seems improbable 
that he should have really been acquainted with it, the 
Btatemont rather diminishes my confidence in his nar- 
ration generally. I must add however, that he pro- 
fesses to draw his information from a member of bis 
antagonist's committee. The charges made by the 
minister are alleged to have been, that Owen had 
delivered an address full of treasonable matter against 
Church and State: that he gave as ranch encourage- 
ment to dissenting preachers as to the authorized 
parish minister, and thus sanctioned the decoying of tlie 
people from the parish church. It is difficult to deny 
that an angry priest might make charges so absurd. 
But one thing is tolerably certain : that even he would 
not dare to mntter a syllable against his enemy's private 
character, which was at all times above the breath of 
scandal. 

Whatever the minister's allegations may have been, 
they seemed to the unreasoning anger of the manufac- 
turers, to be of importance enough to serve their pur- 
pose. He was carried off hastily to London, and an in- 
terview was arranged with Lord Sidmouth. His Lord- 
ship listened no doubt, with patience, to the assertions 
that Owen was a dangerous man, possessed with infidel 
and revolutionary notions, which his high position as a 
great manufacturer enabled him to propagate. But 
when an attack was made on the address to which 
I have alluded, it must have been a satisfaction to his 
lordship to be able to say that a copy of it had long 
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been in his possession^ and that there was not a treason- 
able or seditious word in it Nothing came of this 
attempt at detraction. Owen felt the advantage in 
this instance of having made friends of the ministry. 

• Owen exhibited his usual diligence in promoting the 
passing of the act During two sessions he was present 
at every meeting of the Commons* Committee; and he 
offered himself as a witness. He was roughly handled 
by the manufacturing members, and especially by Sir 
George Phillips; who was not contented with the matter 
in hand, but questioned him so discursively on general 
notions and religious belief, that the whole examination 
was afterwards expunged from the minutes on the 
motion of Mr. Brougham. Owen's evidence was 
favourable to limiting the working of mills to ten hours 
a day ;* to the shutting out from mills of all children 
under twelve years old; to tlie previous provision of 
education, and of special instruction of the girls in 
sewing, cooking, and other domestic duties; and to 
means for keeping the factories clean and wholesome: 
measures which seem even to us somewhat exagge- 
rated, but which must have been monstrous and intole- 
rable in the eyes of men accustomed to licentious free- 
dom in the management of their affairs. 

Owen's impatience was, at the end of the second 
session, so irritated by the unwearied opix)sition and by 
the concessions made to it, that he yielded his post of 
chief promoter, to Mr. Nathaniel Gould of Manchester 

* In February 18*14, Owen asserted that in Aufrust 1817 he adrtr- 
tiaed eight hours aa a just day's labour.— See The Cruis, IIL 188, 2. 
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and Mr. Richard Oaatler ; the latter of whom at a later 
day we all knew as the king of the northern operatives. 
Perhaps, if there had been any hope of getting a satis- 
factory measure at last, Owon'a perseverance might 
have been more sustained. But Sir Robert Peel at an 
early period, consented to strike the wool, flax, and silk 
manufactures out of tlie bill ; though flax spinning was 
said to be a most unwholesome employment. 

At last, in 1819, after four sessions' labour, an act 
received the royal assent: not such a measure aa had 
been wished, but yet one of great importance, both for 
its own provisions, and for tlie precedent it gave iu 
future years. For thirty years after that day there 
was a struggle for one improvement after another, until 
the passing of the present law ; which, as afErmed by 
the highest authority,* was destined indubitably to be 
the ruin of our factories, but under which they have 
flourished more than ever. If Owen had done nothing 
more, the originating such measures would have been 
an inheritance of fame to hand down to his posterity. 
* W. Nauou, Senior. 
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Owen's fitness for Early Position — Unfitness for Later oiie*l8l7. 
— State of liind: Discontent — Fanaticism — Proceedings: FIfit 
Letter—Second Letter — Meeting — Means of Pn^agation— Qo- 
Temment alarmed — Acyourned Meeting: Importance to Owen^- 
Resolves on Martyrilom — PreTious tone as to Bdigion^Now 
denounces the Religions of the World— His Words— Was not 
Martyred — Conclusion of the Meeting — Owen's subsequent Ba- 
flections upon^Reflectiuns of a Disciple — Mj own Opinion, 

A man's success in life is to a great extent determined 
bj the fitness of the powers he possesses, for the situa- 
tion in which he is placed. A punctual diligent, 
tractable clerk in a public office, may perform invalu- 
able services : jet give the man a fortune and a seat 
in Parliament, and you will find him formal, hesitatii^g, 
and as unfit to go alone aa a horse who has thrown 
his jockey. Porson, notwithstanding his uncultivated 
habits, has left a distinguished name ; but in any voca- 
tion that required decorous regularity, he would have 
soon been disgraced and ruined. Owen, aa it seema to 
me, was singularly fortunate in this respect I do not 
mean to detract from his distinguished merit, when I 
Bay that the circumstances in which he was placed until 
middle life, were just adapted to develop the powers he 
possessed. His placid disposition showed to advantage 
while he was a shopman: his industry and singular 
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temperance/ his tboagbtfolness and patience, n>ade him 
a factory manager above price : the fast growing manu- 
&cture of cotton raised him rapidly to the rank of a 
wealthy master^ and thus enabled him to carry into 
practice the notions early conceived and long cherished.^ 
It is true^ indeed, that it was to his own qualities he 
owed his position ; and that he had about him a buoy- 
ancy of character which would have made it as diiBcult 
to keep him down to his original level, as it is to keep 
a cork under water. But suppose he had been born a 
Russian serf instead of a Welsh farmer ; or that he had 
been the eldest son of a widow dependent on liim for 
the cultivation of her farm ; or that nature had unfitted 
him by a deficiency of touch, for an appreciation of the 
finer fabrics. He might still have been a distin- 
guished man, but he would not have been our Robert 
Owen. 

Now I think that this consonancy of abilities with 
position, existed only during the first half of his life; 
and that during the second half of it he was placed in 
circumstances which were altogether unfavourable and 
disastrous. He was situated like the excellent clerk 
who proves an insignificant member of Parliament: like 
Porson in lawn sleeves : like Brinsley Sheridan at the 
head of an army. It is thus that I account for the 
singular contrast between the two periods of his life; 
between Owen young, active, vigorous, and successful, 
and Owen of mature age, still active, but with ob- 
Hquity of aim and fiiilure in every attempt. The man 
was the same, the powers were in their vigour, while 
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the circumstances were adverse. Owen could master 
difficulties^ but he could not make a just use of perfect 
freedom. Restrained bj the necessity of earning an 
income^ and checked bj the requirements of his part^ 
ners^ he went straight to a well-defined goal: relieved 
from what he regarded as hindrances, set at liberty to 
expatiate as he would over the world, he missed his 
road, and in search of an ideal good lost himself in 
devious tracks. 

I have mentioned that after two sessions of parlia* 
mentarj strife about the Factory Bill, Owen had aban* 
doned the charge of it to other hands. But in the 
meantime he had adopted another hobby, and one that 
carried him far away firom that public approbation 
which had hitherto waited on his efforts. We have 
already seen that he had for some time past been dis- 
satisfied with the small progress he had been making ;, 
and that he had taken to grumbling at the stupid pre- 
judices of mankind; who, he found, would not listen 
to the voice of his charming. He told them how most 
of the ills that afflict humanity might be corrected^ 
and they only shrugged their shoulders: he pointed 
out the way to restore the golden age, and they turned 
incredulously away. At the Glasgow meeting, he had 
found unanimous support to his proposal to benefit the 
masters, but not even a seconder of his resolutions for 
the amelioration of the workmen: on the archbishop's 
committee, he had commanded ready listeners when he 
had explained to them how war, their great customer, 
was dead ; but when he wanted to introduce them to 
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the posiiible triumphs of peace, they declared these 
things to be beyond iheir provhice, and referred him to 
another cominitt^e, which, as it proved, refused also to 
hear him. Then came ihe wearing delays of the Fac- 
tory Bill: tlie manufacturers' selfish devices (for such 
they Beemed to Owen); the culpable concessions of 
Peel ; the reference to an imperturbable committee ; 
the audacious denial uf manifest truth as to the injuries 
inflicted; the impudent examination of himself about 
matters beside the question; the conspiracy, as it 
seemed, of the whole world, to defeat tlie ends of 
justice. 

Owen's state of feeling was in singular contrast with 
that which he exhibited in his earlier career. Whm 
he first came to New Lanark, bent on putting to the 
proof by a grand experiuient, tlie theory which pos- 
sessed his mind, he was contented to prepare the ground 
and wait his opportunity: at present, desiring to act on 
an infinitely wider field, he wanted to gatlier his harvest 
at once. His caution and prudence had deserted him ; 
and I may apply to him what be said of his partner 
William Allen, that his head was turned by the atten- 
tions he had received Irom the leading personages of 
the world.' His mind was full of the notion that he 
was an apostle, if not the prophet, of philanthropy ; and 
regarding tlie sacrifice of himself, his fortune, his 
reputation, and even his life, as nothing, when com- 
pared with the welt-beiog of the race, he was quite 
ready to lose everything be had, so that be might 
■ Amtoiiog. 1 S3S. 
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but secure the regeneration of man. In short, Owen 
was become a fanatic ; and he took a step which grar 
tified to a considerable extoit his desire for martyrdom. 

On the 30th of July, 1817, thfore appeared in the 
London papers, a letter of Owen's, dated Scorn 49, Char^ 
lotte Street, Portland Place, stating that it was intended 
shortly to hold a meeting, for the consideration of a 
plan of relief for the unemployed. The letter was fol- 
lowed by a long document, intended to explain the 
principles on which the plan was founded. This com- 
munication occupies, as reprinted, no less than eighteen 
octavo pages. It is in the form of a catechism, in 
which, however, the questions bear a very small pro- 
portion to the replies: and it has a long postscript, 
giving an account of Mrs. Fry's labours in Newgate, and 
a short sketch of Owen's previous course of life. The 
particulars of the catechism may be accurately conjec- 
tured by any one who has read an Owenite publication. 
Mrs. Fry's kindly efforts are referred to, as a proof of 
the truth of Owen's principles. 

Ten days later appeared a second letter, fixing the 
time and place of meeting (the 14th August, at the 
City of London Tavern) ; and accompanied by another 
considerable document, entitled ** A sketch of some of 
the errors and evils arising from the past and present 
state of society, with an explanation of some of the 
peculiar advantages to be derived from the arrange- 
ment of the unemployed working classes into agricul- 
iural and manufacturing villages of unity and mutual 
co-operation, limited to a population of from 500 to 
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1,500 persona." The co-operative Owen of our goneri- 
tion begins to appear. 

On the 14th of August, 1817, accordingly, the meet- 
ing was held. The country iiad not yet recovered from 
the distress which had folliiwcd the conelusltm of peace : 
there were still, destitution and discontent, reduced 
profits, falling wages, distress among producers, and 
a revolutionary spirit among the people. Any scheme 
which gave even a faint ]iromisc of relief, was eajierly 
listened to ; and Owen's promises were of no feeble or 
hesitating kind. The meeting was a. great success. 
The room, in which all hirge gatherings were then held, 
■was crowded, the wide stairs were filled, liimdri'ds 
outside were unable to gain admittance, and during the 
day thousands of persons had to turn back. Owen read 
an address in which he explained his plans for the 
employment and improvement of the working classes. 
He was heard with perfect patience, but subsequently 
some conftision was created hy the lower radicals who 
were present, and to put an end to this uproar an ad- 
journment took place. 

Owen was so eagerly bent on publicity, that he 
resolved on spending a large sum in purchasing the 
assistance of the newspapers. Ou this occasion he 
bought great numbers of the London morning and 
evening papers, and distributed them by post with Ins 
own name printed on the corner of the envelope : each 
one being franked, as he tells us, by Lord La^'celles, 
afterwards Earl of Harewood, " the then most influen- 
tial member of the House of Commons." Owen sent 
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no less than thirty thousand of the papers that con- 
tained an account of the meeting, the directions having 
been written previously : and the letter-bags were so 
loaded with this unusual burden, that the mail coaches 
were delayed twenty minutes at starting. We cannot 
wonder that such liberality secured full and favourable 
newspaper reports of the meeting. Besides this, Owen 
published and distributed, gratis, forty thousand broad- 
sides. The expense of these doings, at a time when 
7d. or 8rf. was the price of each journal, would have 
ruined a man of moderate means ; and at the end of 
two months, after the large sum of 4,000/. had been 
disbursed, this artificial stimulus was abandoned. 

Owen afterwards believed that at this moment he 
was the most popular man in England : and there 
can be no doubt that his wealth, and his munificence 
in using it, added to his earnest convictions, gave him 
for the time an influence that few popular leaders 
have enjoyed. He was told that the Government was 
alarmed. He at once requested an interview with the 
Earl of Liverpool, and this was granted. It was on 
this occasion that there occurred the incident to which 
I have before alluded. Owen, calling by appointment 
at Lord Liverpool's private house, was at once ad- 
mitted, and was shown into the apartment of the 
private secretary, Mr. Peel, afterwards our eminent 
minister. The secretary arose, and with much defe- 
rence in his manner, begged his visitor to be seated, 
while he himself remained standing, and assured him 
that he should not long be kept waiting. Lord Liver^ 
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ponl was soon at liberty, and imitated Mr. Peel in llie 
humility of his deportment, asking witli an appearance 
of iwrfect sincerity wliat the Government could do. 
The notion conveyed, was that place or pension was 
to be had for the asking. Whelher Owen misintcr- 
preCed ministerial politeness and policy 1 will not con- 
jcctnrc: but it is to his credit that the blandishments 
stirred np no selfish desires within bim ; and that his 
only request was, that at the adjourned meeting about 
to tuke place, he might be allowed to add the names 
of the leading members of the ministry, to the com- 
mittee of investigation he proposed to nominate. Having 
received a favourable re]>ly he departed, leaving Lord 
Liverpool, as he thought, much relieved ; and he was 
ushered oot by the formal secretary, with renewed 
deference. 

The adjourned meeting was fixed for the 21st August, 
the original one having been held on the 14th. Owen 
speaks of this second meeting as one ■" ever to be 
remembered in the annals of history ; " but it would 
be more accurate to say, "ever to be remembered 
in the annals of Ovema history:" since it was this 
meeting which proved to bo the wall of separation 
that divided his early firom his later career; which 
neutralized the good opinions he had enjoyed, and cut 
him off from the sympathies of the world. " When 
I went to this meeting, I was on the morning of 
that day by far the most popular individual in the 
civilized world, and possessed the most influence with 
a minority of the leading members of the British 
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Cabinet and Government. I went to the meeting with 
the determination by one sentence to destroy that popu- 
larity »" &c. If the ministry had really been startled • 
by the temporary popxdarity of one who might prove 
a demagogue, they need only have waited two days 
to see the gigantic shadow disappear for ever. Owen's 
popularity was at least as fleeting as it was great. 

The meeting was held, and again the large room 
was so crowded that thousands of persons failed to 
gain admittance. The reporters were ready to record 
every word; but they had applied beforehand for copies 
of the intended address, and Owen had had it care- 
fiilly transcribed sixteen times, that every editor might 
be fairly treated. During the interval between the 
two meetings, Owen had been publicly challenged to 
declare his views as to religion ; and communing widi 
himself what course he should pursue, he resolved to 
do a deed which should startle the world, and at the 
same time gratify his new -bom desire for mar- 
^^rdom. 

Before this day he had maintained in his publica- 
tions a moderate tone in speaking of religion. Thus 
in his second essay he had said, that at New Lanark 
** it was inculcated that all should attend to the essence 
of religion, and not act as the world was now taught 
and trained to do: that is, to overlook the substance 
and essence of religion, and devote their talents, time, 
and money, to that which is far worse than its shadow, 
sectarianism." And again : *^ To avoid the inconve- 
niences which must ever arise from the introduction 
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of a pnrticular creed into a scliool, the children are 
tnught to read in sucli books as inculcate those precepts 
of the Christian religion, whicli are common to all 
denominations," There was in these sentences a tole- 
rant spirit that many strict persons would regard as 
ambiguous, but on which there could acaiwily he 
founded any charge move scrioua than that of lati- 
tudinarianism. Nor would the ordinary English mind 
hti much scandalized by an attack upon the Sabbata- 
rian tendencies of the North. After stating the im- 
portance of providing rational and wholesome amuse- 
ment-i for the working classes, Owen saja tliat tlie 
Sfthhiith was originally intended for this purpose; hut 
tliat " from the opposite extremes of error, it is fre- 
quently made either a day of superstitions gloom and 
tyranny over the mind, or of the most destnictiTe 
intemperance and licentiousness. The one of these 
has heen the cause of the other ; the latter the natural 
and certain consequence of the former." 

But at this second meeting Owen adopted a very 
different tone. And not contented with quietly drop- 
ping a few words, e^cpressing apologetically his real 
opinions, be loudly invited the attenUon of his audi- 
ence, and resorted to a rhetorical artifice to heighten 
the effect of what he said. He had previously deter- 
mined to " denounce all the religions of the world 
as now taught ; " and being resolved to enjoy to the 
full the greatest cup of martyrdom, he changed his 
manner as he came to this part of his address, and 
(lehvered himself of the following rhapsody : " A more 
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important question has never been put to the sons of 
men — who can answer it? Who dares answer it? but 
with his life in his hand — a ready and willing victim 
to truths and to the emancipation of the world from 
its long bondage of error, crime, and misery ? Behold 
that victim ! On this day ! in this hour ! Even now ! 
shall those bonds be burst asunder, never more to 
reunite while the world lasts ! What the consequences 
of this daring deed shall be to myself I am as indif- 
ferent about, as whether it shall rain or be fair to- 
morrow ! Whatever may be the consequences, I will 
now perform my duty to you and to the world. And 
should it be the last act of my life, I shall be well- 
content, and shall know that I have lived for att 
important purpose. Then, my friends, I tell you that 
hitherto you have been prevented from knowing what 
happiness really is, solely in consequence of the errors 

—gross errors " 

At this moment the speaker paused and assumed 
something of the dignity of a prophet The expecta- 
tion of the assembly was roused by the previous rant, 

and this opportune delay. Owen went on : " the 

gross errors that have been combined with the funda-^ 
mental notions of every religion that has hitherto been 
taught to men. And in consequence, they have made 
man the most inconsistent, and most miserable being 
in existence. By the errors of these systems he has 
been made a weak, imbecile animal; a furious bigot 
and fanatic ; or a miserable hypocrite ; and should these 
qualities be carried, not only into the projected villages, 
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but into ParadiM ittelf, a paradUe ieoulU no 
be found ! " 

The orator paused again. He thotight his m) 
dom woB at hand. He had nerved himself to die ; to 
be torn to pieces by the hands of an exasperated 
audience, influenced by tliese denunciations of Uieir 
snperstition and bigotry. But he foiuid himself as 
secure as was the destined martyr of old thrown into 
the lions' den. There was a dead silence : then a few 
clergymen raised a feeble hiss : but tlie meeting at 
large broke out into acclamations of applause. What 
disappointment to an exalted state of mind I Yet not- 
withstanding this unexpected first reception, Owen bad 
not the leas destroyed his prospects <rf future useful- 
ness, unless he were prepared, afler coodnmung the 
old faitlis, to produce a new one of his own ; and this 
-was the thing the farthest from his thott^ts. The 
manufacturers and the parish ministers were avaiged ; 
for henceforth Owen was in the eyes of the public, not 
indeed a Bayle, a Hume, or a Gibbon, frar he wanted 
their literary and philosophic genios ; hut a Toland, a 
Tindal, a Tom Paine, or a Carlile. For the gratifica- 
tion of ft mood of his fancy, he had cast prudence to 
the winds, and was to bear the hatred of mankind as 
his reward. 

Owen, baring thus given rent to his fanaticism, and 
having received immediate apj^ase instead of execra- 
tion, said to the friends about him: "The victoiy is 
gained — truth openly stated is omnipotent." He then 
went on with his address, which was loudly chea:«d. 
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A discussion followed and was prolonged bj the oppo* 
site side; and, as we are told, the leaders of the political 
economists talked against time, hoping that by drawkig 
out the debate till evening, the workpeople would take 
the places of the gentry as they left for their late 
dinner. -^""Owen tells us, that well satisfied with his 
day's work, he cared little for the fate of his proposal 
to appoint a committee of investigation; and that there- 
fore, amidst some confusion, he acquiesced in the asser 
tion that he was beaten on a show of hands, althou^ 
he felt certain that he really had a majority. The 
meeting had been called for the purpose of explaining 
a plan for the relief of the distressed, by means of co- 
operative establishments; and the proposed committee 
was a means of furthering the design : but villages and 
committee were alike abandoned, in the elation that 
arose from the consciousness of having dealt a mortal 
blow to religion. JEcrasez Vinfame^ had said Voltaire. 

Owen's feat at this meeting, was the most audacious 
thing he ever did, and the one which more than any 
other, gave a colour to his future career. One is 
curious to know how he afterwards regarded it, when 
he found that it brought upon him neglect, hatred, con- 
tempt, calumny, and all the ills that follow an excom- 
municated man. I can satisfy that curiosity, if we 
may believe his own statement of his feelings. Writing 
in 1851,* he said, that though at the time all had con- 
demned the daring deed, yet he had regarded it and 
continued to regard it as the most important act^he 

* J<mmal, i. 55. 
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could have performed, and the day of its performance 
as the most glorious of his life. Again in 1857,* he 
mnde a. similar statement : that the most iinportimt day 
of his life was that on which bigotry, superstition, and 
all fiilse religions, had received their dcatli-blow. On 
the otlier hand, in 1854,t a year lying between the two 
I have mentioned, his tone is quite different. He says 
that his proceedings for tlie regeneration of society, had 
failed to produce their natiural effects, because he had 
openly opposed the religions of the world, as containing 
too much error, and as being fruitless in practice. But 
he adds regretfully, that at that time ho was deficient 
in the knowledge, which lie had since acquired, of the 
overwhelming importance of the spiritnal condition in 
forming the human character. We shall see in a 
subsequent chapter, that about the time this was 
written, Owen had become a disciple of the American 
spiritualists. 

Of all Owen's followers, no one has so boldly spoken 
out, and no one has so gloried in speaking out, against 
the faiths of the world, as George Jacob Holyoake ; 
and no one therefore, would be more willing to look 
favourably at the declaration of August 1817. A man 
himself so inimical to Christianity, could not blame 
his old friend for having nursed a like enmity : a man 
so outspoken himself, could hardly be scared by the 
audacity of another. Yet Mr. Holyoake says,} that 
though the act was a deliberate one, and determined 

• Aulobiog. i. 162. f JV«o Eiultnee, L 15. 
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on two years before^ yet no adequate preparation was 
made for carrying out the work tlius begun : and that 
Owen had followed out the instinct of his conscience 
without calculation. 

For my own part, I think that it was not conscience 
so much as unreasoning impulse, by which Owen was 
moved. He had previously been elated by success: 
then came difficulty and disappointment. In his vexa- 
tion he resolved, like Lear, that he would do great 
things ; though what they should be he knew not At 
last, like a prisoner, driven to revenge himself on his 
gaoler, by committing self-destruction, he assembled the 
London world, and publicly put a period to his own 
political existence. From this day Owen was not a 
martyr but an outlaw. 
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Attacks of Bnemie»— Regreta of Friends— French Feeling— Plcte* 
invites Oircn to Frsoce — Owen goes — In Paris: Loaia Pliilippe — 
The Premier, Humboldt. La Place — At Geneva — Fnlher Oberlin — 
Pestaloiii and Feiienberg— Al FraokfoM: M. G«ntK — Alexander 
— Ail'iu-Cliapellc — Congreae — Itcturas to England: bisKeoeption, 

We cannot be surprised to find Owgh, soon after Uua 
year of the London meetinj^, away from England and 
traTelling on the Continent. He had nude his native 
country an unpleasant abode. All tlie nomerona ene- 
mies whom he had proToked dnring twenty years, by 
disturbing their interesta or their opinions ; the mann- 
facturers who dreaded a aer\'ile conspiracy against their 
profits ; the mere ministers of religion who resented an 
encroachment on their province ; the conscientious and 
pious people, lay or clerical, who saw in the new doc- 
trines the destruction of morality in this world and of 
salvation in the next : all these were ready to join in 
execrating the infidel-philanthropist, the man who, with 
the most benevolent intentions, denied the moral respon- 
sibility of his kind. He was denounced at once, and 
ridiculed. If he was the prince of cotton-spinners, he 
was after all a cotton-spinner ; a trader ; one who had 
led himself fat on the practices he now pretended to 
decry: a moralist among manufacturers, but only a 
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manufacturer among moralists : an ignoramiui who out 
of his foolish brain had spun cobwebs a thousand timei 
more flimsy than his own. boasted jams : a humourist 
who thou^t to impose on the world the maggots of his 
splenetic fkncj as if they were the creations of genius: 
the iny<^itor of a sensuous and gross Utopia: not, as be 
would fain believe^ the restorer of a golden age, but in 
truth the creator of an age of brass. 

£[is friends of the best sort lamented his escapade, 
as much as his antagonists gloried in it His opinicms 
might be pardoned so long as they were kept to him* 
self, and many of them might even be shared. His 
denial of moral responsibility, absurd as it seemed to 
most of them, and dangerous in its tendency, they were 
content to regard as the whim of an untutored mind, 
which had been too busily engaged on necessary or 
philanthropical tasks, to correct its impressions by the 
study of a sound philosophy. But what reasonable 
object did he propose to himself by his public dedans 
tion against religion ? He r^arded the creeds of the 
world as obstacles to rational projrress : did he imairine 
that hi. oo.«iemnation of them Wd e&ct their Z- 
throw ? What would he have said himself of any one 
who at Seringapatam, or at Badajos, had rushed un 
ordered to the ramparts, and at the risk of his life let 
off his musket? Would he have pronounced him a 
patriot or a madman? We do not wonder at Brougham^ 
vernacular address, the day after the meeting : ^ How 
the devil could you say what you did yesterday ? If 
any of us had said half as much, we should have been 
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burnt alive: and here are jou quietly waiting as if 
nothing had occurred." 

In France, Owen'e sentiments, even if they wore 
known, would be no obstacle to his reception. For a 
century past, to the present day, the plainest infidelity 
is publicly avowed by eminent men, Einile de Girardin ■ 
quite recently, scrupled not to deny in print the exist- 
once of a God : " I believe that there is no God, or 
what is the same thing, that his existence cannot he , 
proved." The gross superstitions of the parti prelre, , 
with the outrageous servility towards Home of tha 
ultramontane side, provoke reflecting and self-asserting 
men to tlie adoption of an exaggerated scepticism. It 
is natural enough therefore, that at this time Owen 
should receive marked attention on the other side the 
Channel. 

Among the visitors at New Lanark, was the cele- 
brated Professor Fictet of Geneva ; and he came, not 
merely to satisfy his own cariosity, but also to invite 
Owen to Paris and Switzerland; with the assmrance of 
a cordial reception on the Contment generally. Cnvier, 
the great naturalist, was to be shortly in London ; and 
he, as an intimate friend of Fictet, would go with him 
and Owen to Paris. Pictet as companion and inter- 
preter, would make up for Owen's utter ignorance of 
French. This was indeed, a flattering offer ; and at a 
time when for twenty years, travelling into France had 
been impossible, had almost aa great a promise of 
novelty, as a visit to Persia has at present 

Owen accordingly, in company with M. Fictet, tra- 
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veiled to London, where he made arrangements with 
his professed disciples for the propagatioA of the new 
views of society. M. Cuvier arrived ; having been 
sent by Charles X. to study the modes of administration 
in England, with a view to his taking a part in the 
French ministry. Cuvier was soon satisfied with his 
acquirements; and returned to France with his wife 
and his step-daughter, in a government fiigate, carrying 
with him Owen and Pictet The same party went on 
together to Paris. 

Owen now foimd himself in the Parisian circle most 
distinguished for learning and political power: a striking 
contrast with that position which, since his voluntary 
fall, he was destined to hold in this country. Before he 
had lefl London, he had received a letter of introduction 
to Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, from the Duke of 
Kent, who had not been driven by popular clamour into 
withdrawing his patronage. The first call Owen made 
was to deliver this letter, which found a ready recep- 
tion. The future king received Owen with his usual 
cordial plainness ; and after protestations of attachment 
to the Duke of Kent, proceeded to explain confiden- 
tially the caution he was obliged to exercise, in order 
to disarm the suspicions of his cousin the restored king. 
The notorious liberality of Owen's views made any 
public attentions to him impossible. Louis Philippe 
appeared to Owen a thoughtful, vigilant person, and 
rather timid. 

Owen was next introduced by Pictet to the premier : 
who gave him a long interview; showed himself ao- 
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quainted with Nev Lanark and wHIi iim late pn 
ings in London ; expressed himself oon\'in«d of the 
troth of Owen's declarations, lliougli ho regarded them 
as premature; and endod vith ushering his guests 
further by the length of three rooms than was cnstomarj 
in ordinary cases. Owen clearly was somebody in the 
eyoe of French statesmen. Then cauie Alexander Von 
Humboldt, and La Place. The latter, together with 
Cuvier, Pictet, and Oivon, frequently formed a parti 
rarr^ for the discussion of social science. These French- 
men, says Owen, and especially La Place and Cuvier, 
tliough at the head of tlioir respective sciences, were m 
remarkable for a simplicity amounting to childishiicBS, 
as to honmn nators and the science of aociety : and 
regarding Owen as an " advanced mind," and- as quite 
at the head of the Bcienca he professed, they sought his 
company and eageoiy questioned him on his fiivoarite 
topics. The jveSBing invitation he had received, and 
the flattering treatment he met wttii, prove conclusively 
that these distingm^ied men had fwmed a high estimate 
of tJie English isBovatoT^s c«4>acity: and it would be 
very agreeable ta meet widi any record of the imjures* 
sion prodooed tm tliem by this close intimacy. 

Afler being lihe lion of Paris for six weeks, Owen, 
who had BOW been joined by his wife's unmarried sistra«, 
set off with Pictet for GmevL On his arrival there, 
after a delightfol jonmey, he found his "new views" 
the regular topic of conversation whenever he was pre- 
sent He was introdoced to Sismon^, and to a daughter 
of the celebrated Madame 4e StaS who had lately died. 
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He liad also the pleasure of seeing his partner, Mr. 
Walker, who, Quaker as he was hy profiassion, did not 
allow the extravagance of Owen's opinions to ruin their 
friendship. 

Owen then had the satisfiKtkm of seeing the school 
carried on by the celebrated Oberlin* He caused this 
excellent man some perplexity, by assuring him that at 
New Lanark no punishment waa inflicted; and this 
difficulty was probably 4M| altogether removed by the 
explanation, that the miracle was performed by winning 
the affections of the infants before they were three 
years old. The good &ther must have been mortified 
to find another man's success so fiur greater than his 
own ; but he may probably have found comfort on re- 
flecting, as I should have done under such circumstances, 
that Owen's testimony to the absence of punishment, 
would have been more weighty, if he had himself been 
the teacher of the children, and if therefore, he could 
have said of his own knowledge, that coercion was dis- 
pensed with. Though I have unhesitating reliance on 
Owen's veracity, I think it fiw more probable that he 
was deceived by his subordinates, than that hundreds of 
children should be kept in order without punishment 

Pestaloszi was next visited : an honest, homdy, 
simple old man: speaking a patois which M. Pictet 
could scarcely understand: and carrying on a school 
for the poor around him, with arrangements just a litde 
better than those of ordinary persons. But of FeUen- 
berg, a former partner of Pestaloszi, we have a £$r more 
flattering picture ; and one that would lose nettling in 
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the vividness of its colouring, from the fact that Owen 
made a convert of M. Telleiiberg. The ooe giiined i» 
professed disciple, and the other two pupils in Owen's 
so 11 9. 

After this viait, Owen set off for Frankfort, in com- 
pany with his partner Mr. Walker, who had offered 
himself as guide and interpreter in the place of M. 
Pictet. The Germanic Diet was sitting at Frankfort ; 
and Owen had introductioilB to many of the twenty- 
t«o representatives who were there, as well as to other 
strangers then expecting the visit of three crowned heads. 
Owen was asked by M. Betliman, the great banker, to 
a sumptuous banquet given to the members of the 
Diet, at which was present M. Gentz the secretary to 
the allied Sovereigns. After dinner, M. Gentz and 
Owen were purposely engaged in a serious discussion 
on the science of society. Among other things, Owen 
said, that by means of union, which ought to take the 
place of the actual disunion, a provision might easily be 
made of ample means of living to every person whatr 
ever. "Yes," said M. Gentz, "we know that very 
well : but we do not want tlie mass to become wealthy 
and independent of ua. How could we govern tbem if 
they were?" If the remark were correctly interpreted, 
it was a very fooUsb one : but I cannot believe that it 
expressed the sentiments of M. Gentz's masters, the 
allied Sovereigns ; whose paternal administration, 
though despotic enough politically, has never shown 
itself indifferent to the physical well-bemg of the sub- 
jecL Owen however, felt the observation as a heavy 
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blow to his hopes ; because he saw in it a proof of the 
invincible prejudices and interests opposed to his own 
views. 

Attached to the Russian embassy was Baron de 
Elrudener, the son of Madame de Krudener, whom^ as 
Owen tells us, the Emperor Alexander was accustomed 
to ^^ consult through spiritual agencies respecting his 
mundane proceedings." At the time Owen heard this, 
he must have thought Madame de Krudener about as 
credible as Moses or St. John; but in after days he 
b^came an infatuated believer in the spiritualists of 
America. Owen was informed by his acquaintance, that 
Alexander would pay a visit to the Prince of Tour and 
Taxis at a certain time : and watching his opportunity, 
he presented himself without introduction to the Empe- 
ror, and tendered to him a large packet of memorials : 
but Alexander, after asking who he was, sharply told 
him to call on him in the evening. Owen, wounded in 
his apostolical dignity, failed to keep the appointment, 
an omission he aft;erwards regretted. 

From Frankfort Owen hastened to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to be present at the Congress there. He requested 
Lord Castlereagh to present two memorials on his part, 
to the assembled dignitaries : his request was granted : 
the documents were laid on the table : and a subordinate 
of Lord Castlereagh afterwards assured the writer of 
them, that they were regarded as the most important 
documents presented to the Congress. I fear that the 
apostle's unsuspicious character was no match for diplo- 
matic smoothness. But I feel bound to add, that years 
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afterwards, Owen foand traces of the impression tbat 
these memorials had made. 

Owen now returned tu England, to meet with a re- 
ception whicli was the reverse of the flattering one lie 
had been the subject of abroad. Tl»ere he had been 
the intimate companion of tlie most diatingnished eavania 
of Paris and Geneva: the trusted of Lonis Philippe: 
the guest of the Acadi5mic : the lion q{ the salons : tha 
disputant before the members of the Diet: the dis- 
tinguished author of memorials presented to the greatest 
sovereigns. Here, in spite of his acknowledged ser- 
vices, his model village, his infant school, his interposi- 
tion iu favour of oppressed children, he was the deist or 
perhaps atheist : one who had set his hand against everj 
man's, and whom all woold join in execrating. He had 
long had the support of the newspapers, gliid <^ ^e 
novelty of bis topics, and not nntoQched by his Ubend 
purchases: but since that fatal Slst of Angust, not one 
of the editors dared to nphold his cause. He was a 
marked and reprobated man. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Duke of Kent— 1815: Modds— Duke presides at Meetings, 1819 
— Sends Msicnab to New Lanark — Proposes a Visit himself-* 
Letters: July 18, 1819— Sept. 13, 1819— Oct. 2, 1819— Oct. 8: 
the Duchess and Nurse— Oct 8, 1819— Oct 31, 1819— The 
Duke's Last Efforts — ^His Conyictions and Camracter — ^Ftincesi 
Olive of Cumberland. 

It is a pleasant relief to tarn from this record of an- 
noyance and strife^ to look for a moment at the dis- 
interested support which was rendered by one of the 
highest personages in the realm. The fiUher of her 
present Majesty was distinguished among the royal 
dnkes for his admirable personal qualities ; and the 
account which remains of his conduct towards Owen, 
exhibits the sincere desire of an upright man to pro- 
mote what he believed to be the truth, without r^ard 
to party spirit or sectarian prejudice. 

As early as 1815, Owen had obtained an opportunity 
of submitting the "New Views of Society" to the Duke 
of Kent ; who was struck with what he heard, and was 
induced to study the subject He occasionally called 
upon Owen in London, bringing with him his brother 
of Sussex, to whom he was much attached ; and the two 
Dukes studied the model of the proposed Tillage, as well 
as another model calculated to exhibit to the eye, by 




means of cubical blocks, the proportions of the difiorent 
classes of society. The pin's head at top indicating the 
royal family, in contrast with the broad and deep base 
representing the working classes, may have gratified the 
vanity of tiie brotliers, as much as it alarmed their 
weakness. Some of the highest nobility from time to 
time joined in these visits. One day, the Duke of Kent 
observing one of these glancing from the model to 
himself, with an ambiguous expression, said boldly that 
hereafter, no doubt, there would prevail a far greater 
equality among men than obtained under the present 
system, but that for liimself, ho did not shrink from this 
prospect. 

In the year 1819, a committee was formed to promote 
Owen's plans, and the Duke acted as chairman. Public 
meetings were also held, and at these again the Duke 
presided ; his exalted position allowing him to disregard 
public opinion to a degree that might have been danger- 
ous to a man of lower rank. We are told that he was. 
an admirable chairman, firm but impartial, and capable 
of preserving order among fiery disputants. 

The Duke was so much impressed with the import- 
ance of the schemes, that he despatched to New Lanark, 
Dr. Macnab, "his friend and honoraiy physician," to 
study the details of the management, and to report upou 
the practical results. From this gentleman, as well as 
from General Dessaix who had visited the Clyde, the 
Duke heard such flattering reports, that his original 
prepossession was quite confirmed. Macnab had become 
quite an enthusiast in the cause, and promised to publish 
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the account which afterwards appeared in his name : and 
both he and the French General expressed themselves 
delighted with the harmonious working of the complex 
details^ and with the manifest happiness of the people. 

The Duke^ it may be supposed^ had no further hesi- 
tation about pushing forward the new schemes. But he 
said very sensibly, that his opinions would have far more 
weight with the public, if it were known that he had 
visited New Lanark and examined every detail himself. 
He therefore oflfered to bring the Duchess and her 
infant (the present Queen) to stay at Braxfield : and he 
promised that on his return, he would not only continue 
to preside at meetings, but would also declare his con- 
victions in the House of Lords. Unhappily, his sudden 
death put an end to this well-concerted scheme of pa- 
tronage. 

I will now quote from thirty letters of the Duke's, 
some of which are scattered about Owen's various 
writings.* 

*' Kensington Palace, July ISM, 1819. 

" My beab Sib, — For fear of any mistake occurring, 
and Mr. Rowcroft forgetting to deliver my message to 
you, I think it best to write a few lines, that you may 
be apprised of its being out of my power to attend your 
committee if it should be held on Thursday, as I have 
been for a long time engaged to attend a meeting at 
Maidstone at 12 o'clock on that day: but if Wednesday 
would suit, or Saturday not be deemed too late, I will 

♦ For extracts, see New Exutenctf v, app. xiL: and for letters, tee 
Batumal Quarierfy, i 27, &c. 
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make a point of attending either or both of UxoaaSaji^ 
if required, &om one to three. I am happy to find yoa 
have fixeti the general meeting for the 26th, on which 
occoEion I shall ccrtuiiily endeavour to discharge tho 
duties of the chair, to tho utmost of my poor ahilitiea ; 
and to eatii«ty yoii and your friends, as well as tho 
puhlic, that I have a most sincere wish that a fair trial 
. Hhould t>e given to your system, of which 1 have never 
liesitated to acknowledge myeelf on admirer : though 1 
was well aware that to set it agoing, we should have a 
vast deal of prejudice to combat ; and that in order to 
make a beginning, many jioints rauBt noceHsarily he 
eoncedcd. Before I conclude, will you permit me to 
mention that our literary friend — No. 1, Cumberland 
Street, Cumberland Place, is most desirous to tee you 
at your earliest convenience ; in which request I beg to 
unite. 

" Remslining at all times, 
" With friendly regard and sincere esteem, 
" My dear sir, 

" Yoors faithfully, 

" Edwabd. 
"P.S. — I think it right to mention, that my illustrious 
friend and relative. Prince Leopold, goes to Scotland 
next month, and has promised me faithfully to visit the 
establishment at Lanark. Were it not for my domestic 
engagements, I should willingly do the same; and I 
shall envy him his good fortune until I am enabled to 
accomplish it. 

" Since writing the above, I liave received your note 
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of this date, and will not fail to be with you at half-past 
one on Wednesday." 

'* Kensington Palace^ September I3tii, 1819. 

*^ My dear SiK, — I received in due course your favour 
of the 6th, and its enclosures, which I will get Captain 
Parker to put his name to at the bottom ; and will this 
day despatch to our literary friend, who ought to be as 
grateful as I am for your kind assistance. Indeed I 
believe I may safely say such is the case ; as no one is 
more heartily engaged in the great cause than is that 
friend. 

" With regard to my own finances, I admit the justice 
of all you say ; and that I am sincere in this, I believe 
my conduct fi'om June 1815, for three successive years, 
until the day of my marriage — during which time I re- 
signed, out of an income of 24,000t, 17,000t per an- 
num, and lived upon a very reduced establishment upon 
7,000t — is Hie strongest proof; nor have I since that 
time, made the slightest addition to my personal es- 
tablishment; the only augmentation thereof having 
arisen from the junction of the Duchess's with mine; 
but certainly that has exactly doubled my expenses; 
and I now candidly state that, after viewing the sub- 
ject in every possible way, I am satisfied that to con- 
tinue to live in England, even in the quiet way in 
which we are going on, witliout splendour and withjout 
shoWy nothing short of doubling tlie seven thousand pounds 
will doy BEDUCTioN B£i>'G IMPOSSIBLE in an establishment 
like ours, where there is not a single servant idle for a 
moment from morning to night. 

10—2 
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"Exclusive of this, some allowance — say 1,000?.^ | 
should be madi^ for the aunual expense Uiat must be 
incurred for tlio next five years, while tlie Duclioss 
continues Regent of the Principality of Lciningcn, and 
gitardiaii of her son (a minor) — to enable me to fulfil 
the engagement I entered into at the time of my 
marriage, that she should not be impeded in fulfilling 
her duties conscientiously towards her son, notwith- 
standing her marriage with me. However, after saying 
this, it may be right to add, that were I to confine my 
residence to the Continent, I certainly could do with 
fii-e thousand pounds a year Usa; and therefore, if my 
jiresent exertions to sell Castle Hill for its valuation — 
viz. 51,300t — should f^, / must report to it. 

" I, however, have very strong reasons to hope that 
this point will yet be effected this season; and then ererj-- 
thing else will be smootL 

" Were I unmarried, the case would be totally differ- 
ent; and as I have already shown that I could make 
a sacrifice to a coiunderable extent, I should have no 
difficulty in carrying it still further. But having mar- 
ried a princess, who, when tJie xoidow of the compara- 
tively petty Prince of Leiningen, enjoyed every comfort 
and every indulgence commeTisurate with her own rank as 
Duchess of Saxony, I never could reconcile it to my 
feelings that having become my wife, she should be 
degraded in the eyes of her own family — who could not 
be made to view the circumstance as the English public 
would do — by reducing her below those enjoyments 
she has been accustomed to from the period of her 
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knowing herself. If my services are useftd to my 
country^ it surely becomes those who have the power, to 
support me in substantiating those just claims I have 
for the very extensive losses and privations I have 
experienced, during the very long period of my pro- 
fessional servitude in the colonies ; and if this is not 
attainable, it is a clear proof to me tliat they are not 
appreciated; and under that impression, I shall not 
scruple, in dite time, to resume my retirement abroad, 
when the Dachess and myself shall have fulfilled our 
duties in establishing the English birth of my child, 
and giving it maternal nutriment on the soil of Old 
England ; and wliich we shall certainly repeat, if Pro- 
vidence destines to give us any further increase of 
family. 

" I have now said enough of myedfy and shall just 
add that I received a summons to attend your com- 
mittee on Thursday afternoon, on my return from Oat- 
lands, which gave me only an hour's notice; and 
therefore I was unable to comply with it 

" I rejoice to hear that so many persons of respec- 
tability are visiting New Lanark this year ; to which 
number I should certainly have added myself, but for 
my unwillingness to absent myself from the Duchess, 
and the impossibility of her undertaking the journey 
with me at present. I wish, however, that in addition 
to Sir William de Crespigny, some other members of 
the House of Commons, possessing equally philan- 
thropic feelings, but of the other political party, might 
be induced to do the same ; and this I mention with the 
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view of Parliament taking up the matter eerionBly nmrt I 
session. At all events, I trust my ilUiStrious relative i 
Prince Leopold, -will not fail to fulfil hia promise ; and 
in which case I am con6dent the result cannot fail of ] 
being most Siitisfaflory to him. 

" Believe me to be at all times, with friendship and 
esteem, 

" My dear sir, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" EOVABB. 

"P.S. I open my letter again, to acknowledge your 
favour of tlio 10th Instant — this instant received ; and 
to express the satisfaction it affords me to learn that 
your establishment is at length beginning to become 
an object of such interest ; as I foresee that the most 
beneficial consequences cannot fail to result from it; — 
nothing being wanted for the general adoption of the 
plans, but their being thoroughly understood." 

{Note. — The numerous italics in these and the follow- 
ing letters, represent the underscoring in the originals.) 

The Duke's pecuniary difficulties, his enforced fiv- 
gality, and above kII, his consciousness that his services 
were not appreciated, account for hia dissatbtaction 
with the existing state of things. A prince witli 
7,000?. a year, while his inferiors by birth are spending 
twenty times as much around him, suffers some of the 
worst evils of poverty short of hunger and thirst. Dis- 
content truly, knocks impartially at the cottage door 
and at the vestibule of royalty. 
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" Kensington Palace, Oct ^nd, I81f. 

^' My DEjLK Sib, — I received yours of the 29th ultimo 
this morning. 

^ From a letter I got at the same time from my 
brother-in-law, I find that he was detained by the 
troubles at Glasgow, and by no other cause from visit- 
ing your establishment. 

^^ At the same time, I cannot but admire the justice 
of your observations upon the subject, and which do 
equal honour to your head and to your heart. 

" As to myself, you know how sincerely I am 
engaged in the cause ; and if any measures are to be 
taken in Parliament with respect to it, which should 
render it indispensably necessary that I should be able 
to vouch for facts, from having had ocular demonstra- 
tion of them, I shall not hesitate — although we intend 
wintering in the west, in order that the Duchess may 
have the benefit of tepid sea bathing, and our infant 
that of sea air, on tlie fine coast of Devonshire, 
during the months of the year that are so odious 
in London — in posting down to Scotland for the pur^ 
pose; and if theDuchess's health continues good, and 
there is no cause to render her travelling imprudent, 
I have no doubt but she will most readily accom- 
pany me. 

^^ In tlie meanwhile I am delighted to find that you 
have BO many visits from individuals whose sufirages 
will be of importance ; as the more your establishment 
is seen, the more, I am convinced, it must cany with 
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it the foil and entire approval of every keneToIe&t " 
heart. 

" With regard to Dr. Macnah, I conatder Um quite 
a kindred soul with your own ; and am delighted to 
perieive that you appreciate him, as I thought you 
would. I long to see hlin on his return, to hear a fiiU 
report of his visit to you ; as it was entirely undertaken 
at iny suggestion ; and from his letters I perceive tlia 
result has been to render him quite enthusiastic aa to 
what you have accomplished, and what he foresees wiay 
be accomplished, if once we can succeed in carrying 
the public opinion with us. 

" Wishing you hcaltli, to enable you to continue 
your zealous exertions for the good of mankind, I heg 
to subscribe myself, 

" With sentiments of fiiendship and esteem, 
" My dear sir, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Edtahd." 

The following letter will show that the duke and 
duchess were not above adopting bourgeois habits, when 
right reason dictated that course. Her present Majesty 
had a mother who was not above the care of her own 
infant. It would have been a happiness for this country 
if her example had prevailed with the matrons of the 
higher classes, so far as to cause the general disuse 
of wet-nurses ; the needless employment of whom robs 
the mothers of the purest of the intense pleasures of 
life, and by its fatal effects on the abandoned children, 
involves the employers in the guilt of infanticide. I 
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know there are mothers who cannot suckle their infants, 
and unfortunates who having a living to earn, must sell 
their milk to others. Such needs may well supply 
each other: the incapable may innocently employ the 
necessitous. 

'' KensingUm Palace, Oct Bth, 1S19. 

"My dear Owen. — I have this moment received your 
favour of the 5th. As yet the duchess has not com- 
menced weaning Jier infant ; nor do we expect at earliest, 
to be able to get over that arduous charge until the 
second week in November ; immediaiely after whichy her 
medical attendant thinks it essential that I should take 
her into Devonshire for the sea air and the benefit of 
the tepid sea-baths ; so that our plan is arranged for 
going to Sidmouthy should nothing unexpected inter- 
vene to prevent it, in about a month from this time. 
Of course our stay there will depend upon the change 
agreeing with her, her daughter, and our little infant, who 
all three we hope, will derive the best effects from being 
near the sea-coast, and having access to the sea-water. 
Of course therefore, I could not think of attempting the 
journey to New Lanark, until the period is passed that will 
allow sufficient time for all the good results we expect 
from remaining; some time by the seaside ; but if upon the 
meeting of Parliament, things take that turn which it is 
to be Jioped they will do — viz., that your judicious plans 
to remedy the evil of the want of productive employ- 
ment, are taken up by the Government or the majority of 
independent members in such a manner as to ensure them 
a fair discussion, there will be no difficulty whatsoever. 
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even If tl\e duchess sbould be unable to sccomfvafv 
on account of the season of the year, for m<! to run over 
by myself, and make myself so far master of the whole 
system, as to be abl^ to deliver my sentiments upon it. _ 

" With respect to myself, be assured that I consider I 
the fronhle and Jatigue of the journey as iiothinij ; nor ' 
would the dueJiMx, but for the critical moment for her 
lieahh, immeiliately after nursing, which i'e<]uires bo 
much BtteDtioo. 

" Witli regard to the plain and simple accommodation 
you will have to offer us, I speak equaliy her feelings 
and mif own, when I soy it is what ice shottld prefer to 
any other, accompanied by the sincerity of that wel- 
come which we know Mrs. Owen and yourself would 
give us. 

" For my own part, I am already convinced, that what 
I should see on the spot, would amply repay me for any 
little trouble and expense which tlic journey might 
occasion mc ; and the Duchess is as much prepossessed 
in favour of tlio thing as I am. 

" Tront all I hav« said, you will therefore infer, that 
if the moment sh^ arrive, between this and the spring, 
when, from the certainty of your establishment coming 
under the c<»isideratioii of Parliament, it would become 
indispensable for me to inspect it in pCTson, to be able to 
take a pu-t in the discuesion, I shidl not consider the 
IrotihU of undertaking the journey anything, but most 
cheerfully set out upon it, even if at the time drcum- 
stances should not admit ot the Docheee's accompuiy- 
ing me; whom I ooufees, I do not willingly quit even 
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for a dayy unless there is an indispensable neoessitjr 
for it. 

" With every sentiment of the most friendly regard, 
" I remain, ever, 

" My dear Owen, 

« Yours faithfully, 

"Kenaington Palace, Oc<. 31«f, 1819. 

"My dear Owen. — Having been absent for four days, 
on a visit to the coast of Devonshire, to fix upon a 
house where we could cheat the early part of the ap- 
proaching winter, I did not receive till late on Thurs- 
day night, your favour of the 19 th ; since which I have 
been so overwhelmed with business, as scarcely to have 
been able to finjl a moment to devote to you. I will not 
however, suffer to-morrow's mail to depart without just 
answering your kind and interesting communica;tion. 

** I was delighted to perceive that you had had the 
^-isit of General Dessaix, and I look forward until pUa- 
sure to hear him converse upou your establishment 

**Pray express to Lady Mary Ross, whose brother 
Lord Robert Fitzgerald is a particular friend of mine, 
how grateful the Duchess and myself feel for the kind 
offer of her house in your vicinity, in case we should 
be enabled to pay you a visit during the period of her 
absence in South Britain : but as there is an absolute 
necessity that the Duchess should take the tepid sea- 
baths in the first instance at Sidmouth, which have been 
strongly advised by her medical attendant, to strengthen 
her health after her confinement and nursing, I firar. 
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with every wish on both our parts to do so, t 

not he able to avail ourselves of it, at least for the pre- I 

sent year. 

" At thf same time, I cannot deny tliat your tempting 
offtr would bt' a strong inducement to undertake the 
journey, were we not so circumstanced at present as to 
preclude almost the possilsility of thinking of it But 
though this pleasure mast he deferred, I by no means 
think »f giving it n|). On the contrary, I look forward 
with pleasure to realizing it at a future day. 

" I congratulate you upon having had a visit from 
some of the particular friends and relatives of that good 
woman Mrs. ¥ry; as 1 am sure they can only have 
gone to New Lanark witJi motives of benevolence. 

" I think it also extremely fortunate that the celebrated 
Mr. Ellis of Kent, has determined upon viewing your 
estabUsbment in person ; for it is^ the opinion of such 
valuable men as he is, which, if iavoiirable, must give 
strength to the cause. 

" Lord Tonington who is to accompany him, is cer- 
tainly a very worthy, well-meaning man; but I am 
afraid you will not find in him the judgment that you 
will in his travelling companion. However, it is a satis- 
faction to find that one nobleman has thought it worth 
his while to undertake the journey; and I hope his 
example will be followed by a great many more ; being 
satisfied that nothing can tend so much to establish a 
conviction of all the good that may result from forming 
establishments upon your principle, as ocular demon- 
stration. And I say this with the more feeling, being 
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strongly impressed like you, with the belief that the 
change contemplated for the relief of the suffering poor 
of the country, must indeed be made more speedily and 
generally than many seem to anticipate, if the object is 
to restore the country to a state of order and tranquil- 
lity before it is too late. My only fear is that ministers^ 
having chosen to draw the sword, will turn a deaf ear 
to the representations of those who from motives of 
benevolence like yourself, and viewing the matter with 
unbiassed judgment^ would adopt measures of a totally 
different tendency. 

*^ It may be right to apprise you, that I recently re- 
ceived the inclosed papers from Mr. Bourne, who cer- 
tainly is a most zealous and active member of the 
committee; but after having so long adjourned our 
meetings^ I should like to have your opinion upon his 
suggestions, before we act upon them. Pray, therefore, 
write by return of post ; your doing which will, I ap- 
prehend, enable me to hear from you on the 9th, or at 
the latest on the 10th of November, and in the mean- 
while, 

** Believe me ever to remain, 

" With the most friendly regard, 
" My dear Owen, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Edwabd." 

Owen, after the last letter which he ever received 
from his royal correspondent, came to London to see 
him: and the Duke then reiterated his conviction of 
the truth of the " New Views ; " being confirmed in 
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Lis previous optoioas, by the favourable report he had 
received, both from Dr. Maciiab and fn>m Gi-nei'4il 
Dcssabc. lie again promised to visit New Lanurk, 
that ho might be able to give his testimony, as one 
who knew for himself what he was speaking of. This 
was the last time that Owen ever msw him in the 
flesh: though, many years afterwaids, tho Duke's 
spirit was one of thosu heavenly visitants who con- 
dcBi^ended to clteer tlio old age of their friend by mani- 
fi-stiug themselves to liim. The Diike presided once 
more as chainnan of tlio committee, on the first of 
December 1819, His sudden death deprived Owen 
of his most jjowerful supporter; but probably rescued 
the Duke himself from the odium which he was incur- 
ring, as the zealous advocate of views grossly tainted 
with infidelity; and saved liim from that contempt 
which tho unthinking world is apt to bestow on Utopian 
.schemes earnestly pursued. Tor my own part, since 
I regard Owen's plans at this time as altogether vision- 
ary, I cannot imagine that the world lost much in this 
respect by tbe Duke's lamented death : but it is impos- 
sible for mo to refuse my admiration to one who, brought 
up in the corrupting position of son of a king, retained 
nevertheless, the vigour of mind required for the earnest 
prosecution of schemes which appeared to him to be of 
public advantage. 

Owen pays a deserved tribute of praise to the Duke's 
integrity, firmness, sincerity, and forbearing kindness. 
He says that the Duke declared himself to have become 
a new man, since bis acquaintance with the "New 
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Views : " a statement which, but for the letters I have 
quoted, I should have received with caution, inasmuch 
as a similar statement is made as to the quiet Lord 
Liverpool and several members of his Cabinet The 
letters however, are conclusive as to the Duke's sin- 
cerity of conviction. Doubtless he felt invigorated 
and ennobled by the adoption of a pursuit, calculated 
as he thought, to relieve his country from many of 
the evils under which it was laboimng. 

One more paragraph, and I have done with the 
royal family. Owen tells us that the Duke of Kent 
unhesitatingly believed in the soundness of the pre- 
tensions of the "Princess Olive of Cumberland," to 
be regarded as one of the royal family : that he intro- 
duced this lady (afterwards Mrs. Serries) as his cousin ; 
and that he showed the deepest interest in her cause 
and in that of her daughter. Owen, to oblige his royal 
patron, advanced to Mrs. Serries at different times, 
sums of money amounting to much more than a 
thoustmd pounds, none of which was repaid during 
his life; the persons appointed to arrange the pay- 
ment of the Duke's debts not being satisfied with the 
proof tendered : but quite recently, since Owen's death, 
the affair having been brought by the executors under 
the notice of her Majesty, she made no difficulties 
about legal proofs, but satisfied the claim in a manner 
the most gracious. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I'roverb rereried— Peel's Bill, 1819 — Owen's Dografttiiiii — Nationml 
Dialrcsa— New Lanark not diBireaied—Why Dot?— Owen's Reply 
— Tille of Report — UQbonniled Hopea — Fundamental Errcpr — 
M»ehinery in Agricuilure— -Applictttioo to Working Classes — 
Owen does not propose to apply-^pncle Husbandry— Knilineis of 
Proposal — Ciirrenoy — Labour Standard — Details — Repnrt of ■ 
Committee — FaTOurablc IJeccption— Experiment attempted. 

After the unhappy death of the Duke of Kent, Owen 
was left: witliout aiiy prominent disciples in England. 
But nearer his home lie was more fortunate; and in 
his ease there was a reversal of the proverb trhich 
robe a man of all honour in his own neighbourhood. 

In the year 1819 there was great distress in the 
country. Owen in bis account of it, follows very 
complacently in the wake of those who attacked 
Mr. Peel with bis celebrated Bill of '19, as the cause 
of the national calamities. On the greater part of 
questions, indeed, even of the highest importance, wc 
bare no choice but to adopt those opinions which are 
recommended to us, by the studious application and 
sound judgment of persona who have especially inves- 
tigated them : and in this instance, the first Sir Robert 
Peel, by his passionate denunciations of his son's policy, 
would have great weight with Owen, whose intimate 
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acquaintance he had made^ by their joint exertions in 
carrying the factory bill. But in cases where our 
notions have thus been formed by authority, and not 
by our own study, we ought to express ourselves about 
them, not ex cathedra^ not with the excusablq dogma- 
tism of a master towards his pupils, but with a modest 
hesitation. I cannot easily excuse Owen's arrogance, 
when in speaking of Mr. Peel and the Bullion Com- 
mittee, he says that " these men knew no more than 
infants what they were legislating about ; and had no 
knowledge of the amount of most unnecessary misery 
and severe suffering, which they by their ignorance 
were about to inflict on millions of their fellow-sub- 
jects over the British empire." 

The distress, says Owen, was so great, that thousands 
upon thousands of working people were without work 
or food; and numbers of active men from twenty to 
thirty years old, applied at New Lanark for work, 
and would have taken four or five shillings a week. 
The absence of any provision in Scotland for the able- 
bodied who are destitute, must be held accountable 
for a great aggravation of this evil. The English poor- 
law, as some tell us, lowers the rate of wages ! Why 
it is the bridge which enables the discharged labourer 
to pass over that gulf of want and starvation into 
which, without that friendly aid, he must fall. 

The county of Lanark shared in the general depres- 
sion. Owen's village, on the contrary, went quietly 
on its way, unconscious of the disturbance in the com- 
mercial atmosphere. Fcr Owen had not availed him- 

11 
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self of the etranger workmen's applications, as a taei 
of screwing down his owii people, Lut went on paying I 
iit the customary rate. For twenty-five years the scale 
of wages at New Lanark was unchanged : on example 
worthy of all ndmiration, though one wliicli in ordinary 
cases it is impossible to imitate. Owen practised this 
nmuificencc not only now, at the head of a profesaedlj 
philanthropic establishment ; but as a younger man, 
when hi! advanced 7,000/. to keep the people from wanL 

In the hope of doing something to mitigate tlic dis- 
tress, the county of Lanark held a great meeting ; and 
Owen was present Persons had noticed the contrast 
between thi; county and the maiuifacturin^ village. 
What could be the cause of it? Would Mr. Owen be 
pleased to enlighten them ? The answer might have 
b«en a very simple one. New Lanark was under the 
control of one of the ablest manufacturers of the day ; 
was fed with an abundant capital; was managed on the 
express condition that all the surplus profit should be 
applied to the benefit of the workpeople ; and therefore, 
Owen, with his ability, with tlie capital at his com- 
mand, and witli a vast amount of surplus profits set 
aside for the improvement, or relief, of the hands, could 
save his subjects for a year or two from the yawning pit 
of want Give to all employers of labourers, Owen's 
ability, capital and surplus profit, and the distress would 
never have appeared. 

But Owen's notions were of a very diflFerwit cha- 
racter. He regarded the immunity of Mew Lanark, 
not as the issne of accidental circunutances, and of nn- 
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usual qualities ; bat ajs something much higher ; as the 
result of the application of a principle which might be 
adopted with equal success in the ordinary affairs of life. 
He eagerly seized the opportunity of explaining this 
opinion; and must have rejoiced in the field thus opened 
in the north, just when the death of his royal friend had 
darkened his prospects in London. He >vould be glad 
to give to the county of Lanark the benefit of his 
thirty years' experience; and to show his neighbours 
how pauperism might, not merely be mitigated, but once 
for all extinguished. He thought to himself, that in 
tliis public theatre, with the great landowners and 
nobility among his audience, he would put forth his 
powers, and with all the skill of a prophet, remove 
from men's eves the film which obscured their true 
interests. He went home and wrote an elaborate re- 
port, extending over nearly fifty octavo pages of print : 
and as he says that this was the first time ^'he ex- 
plained the science of constructing a rational system of 
society," and as he afterwards frequently referred to this 
report for an elucidation of his views, it is necessary 
to briefly notice its contents. 

The title of the report indicates Owen's notions as 
to its scope. It is called a " Report to the County of 
Lanark, of a plan for relieving public distress and re- 
moving discontent, by giving permanent productive 
employment to the poor and working classes; under 
arrangements which will essentially improve their cha- 
racter and ameliorate their condition, diminish the 
expenses of production and consumption, and create 

11—2 
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markets co-extensive with production. By Roboi^ 
Owen, May I, 1820." 

After stjitinj; that the evil he has to deal vi-ith is tba j 
want of work and of wages for the labouring clns.^es, 
Owen goes on to say that without some great measures > 
adopted by the legislature with the support of the 
country, tlie existing distress and discontent would be- 
come chronic, and the resources of the empire woidd be 
gradually dried up. He then advances five maxims, 
the first of which is, that if manual labour were properly 
directed, there need be no deterioration of its value for 
centuries to rome : that Great Britain and its de- 
pendencies might, under the circumstances, support an 
incalculable increase of population ; and that so far from 
fearing a »o rapid augmentation, we should be unable 
sufficiently to stimulate its pr<^ress. The gentlemen of 
Lanark, on hearing this exordium, must have felt only 
one drawback : the suspicion that promises so flattering 
could scarcely be trusted. 

In the explanation of these five propositions, there 
peeps out an error, which I imagine to have been at the 
bottom of all the unsound part of Owen's system. He 
was himself a manufacturer; he had floated through 
life on that wave of prosperity which had arisen from 
the mechanical inventions of Watt, Hargreaves, and 
Arkwright; he had been involved in the turmoil of 
manufacturing industry ; lie had taken an active part in 
multiplying to the utmost the new mechanical powers 
applied to production : it was no wonder if the din of 
machinery and the buzz oF the factory, had closed his 
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ears to other sounds : it was in the natural course of 
events that he should vastly overrate the triumphs> 
great as they were, of mechanical skill. In the Arch- 
bishop's Committee of 1816, he had stated that the in- 
crease of mechanical power was one cause of the existing 
distress : he now said that this increased power, properly 
directed, was sufficient "to saturate the world with 
wealth." Now the error I have mentioned, as it appears 
to me, consists in this : tliat he fails to distinguish be- 
tween the different kinds of production : that when he 
speaks of the mechanical power of Great Britain as pro- 
ducing forty times more than its hand-labour, he omits 
to remark that this increased productiveness had as yet 
been limited to manufactures : and that he aggravates 
this negligence when he says that it has been " intro- 
duced more or less into all the departments of produc- 
tive industry throughout the empire." 

If it were true that the labour of a man, assisted 
by machinery, would produce even twenty times as 
much, in every department of industry, as it would have 
produced a century earlier, when machinery was com- 
paratively rare, it would follow that there should be 
twenty times as many commodities to be consumed. 
But unfortunately, the whole hypothesis is baseless. In 
the greatest department of industry, that of agriculture, 
the amount of new machinery applied is now very 
small, and in 1820 was still less. We generally say 
that in England at present, perhaps in Great Britain, 
but not including Ireland, each man engaged in farming 
raises food enough for two families besides his own: 
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which is much the eanip thing as to any that exclnding ' 
those persons who arc fed with foreign food, one-third 
of our British population is engaged in agricnltnre. 
From Owen's statement, liowever, it miglit h&ve been 
sujiposed that one-twentieth, or one-fbrticth part of the 
l>opulalion ix)nld feed all the rest. 

But this error is a most important one in its bearing 
on the working classes. The new niRchinery has been 
principally applied to the manofactnre of textile fabrics 
and of metals. The result lias been a great reduction 
in the price of calico, silk, linen, iron, hardware, and 
sncii tilings ; wliile ran pn^dnce, and many things easily 
formed from it, have not faUen or have even risen. Since 
1820, there has been a great, liill in woollen cloth, in 
consequence of the introduction of foreign colonial wool. 
But what snare of a poor man's income is spent on things 
that have fallen: what share on things that have not 
fallen? The main expense is for food: then there are 
»hoes, stockings, candles; these bare either risen or 
have not been materially reduced. He and his wife 
get their calico, cotton prints, woollen garments, and 
their scanty hardware, for much less money than 
formerly. Bat so small a proportion do these bear to 
the whole ejipenditure, that if they were to be had ftr 
nothing, that would be a trifle by the aide of the grand 
question of the ration of the rat« of wages to the rate 
of food. It seems, therefore, that the great mec^anicsl 
progress which our age is vastly proud of, has a tendenc)- 
indeed, bat only a slight tendraicy, to diminish the ex- 
penses of the labourer. If indeed we could sppij to 
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agricultare the same means of increased prodactivencBa 
thai we have applied to mannfactures, then the super- 
abundance of food would justify the opinion of Owen, 
that our difficulty hereafter would be to get people to 
mnltipl J fast enough. May Heaven shield ns fi*om such 
a change I as one that would reduce us to the uneolti- 
vated condition of a half settled colony, with the illiterate 
for our masters. 

Owen, of course, was not without a dim perception, 
that agriculture and manufactures followed different 
laws in their development. Otherwise, he might have 
suggested the application to farming of the same mecha- 
nical api^iances which had proved successful in manu- 
factures. It is true, however, that he was no professed 
admirer of the manufacturing system, and that he even 
shared the vulgar opinion that labourers and machines 
were natural enemies ; overlooking the fact that though 
machinery displaces men in the first instance, that 
effect is only temporary. At any rate, Owen's propoeal 
as to agriculture was far from being the application of 
threshing machines and steam ploughs. 

He was a convert to the supporters of spade husban- 
dry. He had read that delvii^ was more favourable 
to large crops than ploughing : and in the face of the 
country gentlemen, who imagined themselves to know 
something about farming, he laid down the laws of 
growth and cultivation, without any regard to proverbs 
about cordwainers and their sandals. A prophet can 
afford to despise the common sense of mankind. Forty 
years of active improvement have diqised since tUs 
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report was written ; and in that time spade husbandry > 
has made but little progress : a stronger argnmont 
against it than the one wc cdnimonly heai-, that to sub- 
stitute liuman labour for that of a horse, and tlie simple 
Rpadc for the JngeniouH plough, ia an anachroiiiain and 
a reboliion against the law of progress. Spade lius- 
baudrj, however, had taken up Its place in Owen's 
mind, and was to be the foundatiou of his new villages. 
When Owen wanted to prove the possibility of im- 
proving the condition of a manufacturing population, 
liis demonstration was short and decisive: " Come and 
see New Lanark." People ciune, Siw, and believed. 
But when he had to i>rove the advantages of spade 
husbandry, he could merely 3]>poal to the atatecuents of 
other people as to the experiments they had made. His 
particular authority was Mr. Falla of Gateshead, in 
vrhom he placed implicit faith ; with a generous disre- 
gard of the statements on the other side, as to the diffi- 
culties arising from the slowness of digging in wet 
seasons, and from the expensiveness of keeping a man 
with a family, to do afler all only a portion of tlie work 
of a horse. Owen replied to objectors with the experi- 
metitum crucu : Mr. Falla had found digging successfiil. 
To this it was rejoined that in another experimentum 
cmcia, digging had been uneuccessful. In short, the 
subject of spade husbandry was in an unsettled state ; 
and to found a new social system upon it argued sin- 
gular rashness. What should we say of any one who 
in 1859, should propose new home colonies, founded on 
tlie alleged discovery by the Rev, Mr. Smith, of the 
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possibility of cultivating wheat year after year on the 
same land, by the device of using only alternate strips, 
assisted by certain complex forkings and hoeings? 
Such a colonial projector would be reminded of Jethro 
Tull, who long ago, with wonderful skill and perse* 
verance, forced crop after crop withoi\t manure, and 
as it is alleged, ended with bringing his land into a 
habit of fertility not a whit better than that of a loose 
high road. Villages based either on the Lois-Weedon 
plan, or on that of Jethro Tull, would be nearly as 
rational as those proposed by Owen on the scheme of 
spade husbandry. 

Another topic on which Owen appears to me to have 
exhibited blamable rashness, was that of the currency. 
I have already suggested that the influence of the first 
Sir Robert Peel was probably that which bent Owen's 
mind in the particular direction which it took. But he 
now claimed for himself the authority of a diligent and 
persevering student : stating that he had deeply studied 
these subjects, practically and theoretically, for a period 
of thirty years. When he uses the word studied, he 
means, I conceive, that he had thought about the sub- 
ject ; and that I fully believe : but study implies an 
inquiry into other people's thoughts as well as our 
own, and in this sense I do not conceive that he had 
studied the currency question. I find in his multifa- 
rious writings, singularly feeble traces of study of any 
kind : and if he had been acquainted with the able 
treatises written on the gold and paper question, he 
would not have spoken, as he did, of the suspension 
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of cash paymeiits in '97, ns tbc rosolt of tW^nS^ 
increase of wealth in this country ; leoviiig out of eighi 
tlie war and the foroif^n aubsidlcf. Who that had 
m^e himsell" acquainted with even the elementary 
writers, could have amtlo. such a blunder as this? I 
do not say this in the character of a. partisan of the 
preduminaQt school ; indeed, I do not believe in Colond 
Torrens and Lord Overstouc: I am convinucd by 
Mr. Tooke's voluminous and very heavy volumes th&t 
the ultra bulllonists arc in the wrong. But I can- 
not consent to rush with Owen into the extreme of 
saying tJiiit llunicr and Peel were as ignorxnt as 
infants ; nor can 1 join him in doginatixing on a topic 
of remarkable dilBcalty. 

Owen's particular whim was the substitutioo of labont 
in the place of gold or silver, as the standard of valnec 
not that this notion was peculiar to him ; for other pev- 
soDS in abundance have held that labour, b^ng the first 
cost of all cummoditie&, foriDB the natural measure of 
the worth of things. But to this I object that the 
hypothesis is, untrue : I deny, with an apology to the 
memory of Adam Smith> that labour ia the sole first 
cost of most commodities. Production can acarcdy take 
place without capital; and capital cannot be accumu- 
lated without self-denial : from which it follows that sel^ 
denial, as well as labour, is a part of the cost of commo- 
dities ; and that capital as much as labour oogfat to have 
to do with the staodard of value. But even if it were 
true that labour was the first cost (^ all commodities, 
the inferenoe drawn is a &lse one. We do not measue 
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a thing with itself, but with sometliing else. We do 
not measure apples with apples, but in a quart or a 
a bushel : we do not weigh sugar with sugar, but by 
a pound or a hundredweight. So we do not measure 
labour with labour, or self-denial with self-denial, but 
we measure tliem both with gold or silver. The regu- 
lation of a money standard, I am aware, is a matter 
of far greater difficulty than the regulation of a quart 
or a poimd; and if Owen liad said. Let us bend our 
energies to tbe improvement of our standard, that would 
have been reasonable. In tliis matter he was not a 
reformer, but a wild revolutionist. 

I do not propose to state at any length the details 
of this scheme. Those who think, as I do, that the 
principles of it are false, will be little desirous of know- 
ing the particular means suggested for carrying it into 
eflTect I will only mention that Owen proposed to cut 
the world up into villages of 300 to 2,000 souls, with 
a preference for 800 to 1,200: that every person should 
have allotted an area of land varying from half an acre 
to three times that quantity, according as the particular 
society was more or less agricultural : that the dwell- 
ings for the 200 or 300 families should be placed 
together in the form of a parallelogram, with common 
kitchens, eating apartments, schools, and places of 
worship in the centre. I must add, what many will 
regard not as details, but as the kernel of the whole 
system,, that individualism was to be disallowed in these 
villages: that each one wiis to work for the benefit 
of all; and tliat as a result, all the members would 
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fat at a. table and of viands provided hy tlie comuiu- ^ 
nity. For myself I regard tliis cominunisni as oiia ( 
of tlie subordiuate jiarta of the plan, because, until it i 
19 proved tliut by spade husbandry an increased quan- 
tity of commodities can be produced, in proportion toJ 
the labour employed, it is quite useless to discuss the I 
best mode of distributing the excess. We must needs 1 
kill our bear before we dispose of his skin. 

The report, of which I have given this slight sketchy 
was laid before a committee of gentlemen appointed by 
the public meeting of the county ; and this committee 
made its report in a cautious and reasonable manner. 
It could not recommend the adoption of plans, acknow- 
ledged to be at variance with tlie opinions of some of 
tlie most enlightened political economists of the age : 
it bad the pleasure of stating that Mr. Owen bad con- 
sented with his usual liberality to print his report for 
circulation in te county: it regarded the topic of 
spade husbandry as being of liigh importance, and one 
that would be most satisfiictorily investigated by a 
number of experiments set on foot here and there, on 
a small scale : it felt bound to speak in terms of the 
highest praise of New Lanark, of its philanthropic 
proprietors, of its admirable management, and of the 
proof it offered of possible amelioration of meclianics, 
without as it was alleged any pecuniary sacrifice on the 
part of employers. 

Owen's report, though thus shirked by the committee, 
was favourably received in other quarters. A copy 
was sent to Paris, and witli the four essays, was trans- 
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lated into French and German : and the Acad^mie sent 
Owen a vote of thanks. At another county meeting 
it was proposed that a trial of the plan should be made, 
as a substitute for the erection of a county bridewell. 
The day of reformatories had not dawned : Owen had 
not turned liis attention esjjecially to the treatment of 
convicts : the management of a prison establishment 
was small game for a man, who was bent on parcelling 
out the world into villages : but had Owen's aims been 
less ambitious, he might have immortalized himself as a 
criminal reformer. 

Owen always kept the world well informed as to his 
proceedings ; and the circulation of his Lanark report 
produced a widely spread interest He was impor- 
tuned from various quarters to commence an experi- 
mental village. He feared that the world was not ripe 
for it : fifty years of work and success, had perhaps 
relaxed his vigour: at any rate, he consented unwil- 
lingly that a subscription of capital should bo opened. 
He demanded three-quarters of a million to begin with : 
he lowered his tone to a quarter of a million : under 
much pressure he consented to make a trial with 
50,000i Mr. A. J. Hamilton of Dalzell, who was well 
acquainted with New Lanark, and who was an ardent 
disciple of the New Views, offered a favourable site 
for a village, at Motherwell, a few miles from Owen's 
residence ; and it was agreed that something should be 
done. The preliminary measures were complex, and 
required a vast correspondence, so that up to the year 
1824 nothing was accomplished. 
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Oirea'a true Policy — His actual Policy — IndiuieiDen ti to lisit Ireland 
^Whom Owen Tiiited— Maynootb — The Conference — A May- 
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— An Auuciatiim formed—Model lUiuiretioni. 

I iJAVE related liow Owen, in tbe year 1817, laboured 
to ect against his schemes, all who entertained any 
BCTions thoughts abont religion ; that is, an orerwhelm- 
ing majority of the middls and upper classes : how, in 
company with Professor Pictet, he iifterwards travelled 
in a sort of triumph through France and Switzerland : 
and how, after visiting Frankfort and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and conferring with many of the politicians assembled 
at those placca, he returned to Britain to receive the 
crown of martyrdom, which the London meeting had 
obstinately rcfiised to confer on him. Tbe history 
which I have since given, of the years 1819 and 1820, 
exhibits Owen as still disappointed of that reward 
which his enthusiasm had anticipated. The newspapers 
indeed had ceased to praise him, wliile the religious 
world shuddered at his name: yet there were some 
men, from tiie very highest in rank to the very 
lowest, who were his avowed disciples, and who were 
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bent on carrying his social schemes into practice. If 
he would now have remained quiet, until by persever* 
ing energy he had got one of his model villages into 
working condition, he might have convinced men of the 
excellence of his new scheme, just as he had convinced 
them of the excellence of his New Lanark practices : 
by saying, Come and see ; here is my village, there are 
my account books ; judge for yourselves. 

But this was not the policy he adc^ed. Indeed, in 
the years 1821 and 1822, he seems not to have been 
much before the world, but to have been busily engaged 
in tlie preliminary measures for his Motherwell village. 
In 1823, however, he again thrust himself conspicu* 
ously on public attention; and again exhibited that 
extravagant desire for notoriety, which had so seriously 
damaged his public influence in 1817. In 1823, he 
made his appearance in Ireland, and acted over again 
the exciting scenes of the London meetings of 1817. 
I doubt not that he convinced himself of the propriety 
of the course he adopted ; nor do I seriously doubt 
that he deceived himself, and that his passion, not his 
judgment, was his guide. Just as in 1817, in the 
midst of the proceedings necessary to secure the Fac- 
tory Act, he suddenly abandoned hi3 post to others and 
appeared upon a London platform as the great prophet 
of irreb'gion ; so now, in 1823, he left the care of his 
incipient village and threw obstacles in the way of 
his friends, by repeating on a Dublin stage the same 
extravagant part. The love of fame, if it be a weak- 
ness, is at least the weakness of a noble mind ; but it 
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woiild be difficult to predicate as much good of a love 
of notoriety. 

Owen tells us that Ireland in 1623, was iu a very 
pitialile state ; a fact we easily receive : and we cannot 
wonder that he should desire to see the country for 
himself, and judge whether it were possible for Ins 
experience to suggest any mitigations. lie had tlio 
further inducement of receiving many invitations from 
leading people in different parts of the country. He 
was fortunate enough also, during the greater part of 
the time, to have the company of Captain Macdonald 
ofjtlie Engineers, with tlio help of an experienced 
agriculturist and a secretary. One is irresistibly j-c- 
minded of Arthur Young's tour in Ireland half a 
century earlier. Young, however, did not go as a pro- 
phet, nor did he need any agriculturist hut himself. It 
would have been natural for Owen, if he had been 
acquainted with the notes of that tour, to use them as 
the basis of his obser%'ations : but he makes no allu- 
sion to the work, and he probably was unacquainted 
with it. 

Owen mentions the names of many of the personages 
whom he visited or had communication with in Ireland ; 
and among them are those of the Marquis Wellesley, 
then Lord Lieutenant, tlie Duke of Leinster, the Mar- 
quis of Downahire, the Earls of Carberry, Carrick, 
Listowel, and Clare, Lords Cloncurry and Milton, Lady 
O'Brien, nearly all the Protestant Bishops, and many of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops; and from all tliese he 
rcc^iveil much attention and cordial hospitality. 
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He penetrated into Maynooth and was well received. 
He was introduced by the Duke of Leinster, with whom 
he was staying at Carton, which is near Maynooth ; and 
ho accepted an invitation from Dr. Crotty the Presi- 
dent, to meet a dozen of the learned Roman Catholic 
doctors, for a conference on the state of Ireland. A 
few weeks afterwards, on a second visit to Carton, the 
conference took place. 

A formal introduction was made, and Owen was called 
on to explain his first principles. He began to do so, 
and was soon met with objections, by one who seemed 
the youngest and least experienced of the party. The 
President saw, as Owen tells us, that the Roman 
Catholic side was likely to get the worst of it ; though 
what followed seems to me to be susceptible of a dif- 
ferent interpretation. At any rate, the President, look- 
ing expressively round, suggested the propriety of 
allowing their guest to give a full and uninterrupted 
explanation of the principles and practices he recom- 
mended. After this, Owen was heard in respectful 
silence for two hours. At the conclusion of his long 
harangue, the President said that all the gentlemen 
were much indebted to their visitor : and (again casting 
a peculiar glance round the circle) added, that Owen 
would be secure from any further opposition on the 
part of the Catholic clergy, at his future meetings. 
The promise was kept Was this the language of con- 
viction, of fear, or of contempt ? 

Owen was afterwards convinced that it was not the 
language of love. Madame Tussaud was desirous of 

12 
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having his figure to exhibit with those of Napoleon and" 
Thurtell, Washington nnd Robespierre ; and Owen con- 
descended to sit to an artist for the purpOBo. The figuro 
was moulded, it was dressed in imitation clothes ; yet 
Owen was defrauded of this publication, and the visitors 
lost the sight of liis image. Years afterwards, Oweu heard 
from his tailor, who dressed Madame Tussaud's nonen- 
tities, that that lady's Jesuit conftssor had put his veto 
on Owen's appearance. — As many murderers as you 
please, but not Mr. Owen. — If this hearsay tale be true, 
the silence of the priests in Ireland was not precisely 
contemptuous. 

Atter Owi'u had spent some time in Ireland, and had 
carefully passed through it from north to^outh, he deter- 
mined to communicate to the Dublin people, the resulta 
of his labours. Now this is the part of his proceedings 
which, aa I think, his friends have reason to regret. 

He commenced with a letter addressed to the " nobi- 
lity, gentry, clergy, and inhabitants." He opened this, 
with a description such as many had given before, and 
many have given since ; one which no one disputes the 
truth of, and which it is impossible to read without 
horror and shame : a description of a beggarly peasantry 
without the means of supporting life ; of towns crowded 
with people living in dirt and disease ; of merchants and 
manufacturers losing everything e:icept hope, and that 
perhaps ill founded ; of landowners dreading the swal- 
lowing lip of rent; of clergy shuddering at the probable 
extinction of tithe and the consequent starvation of their 
families; of philanthropic ladies in despair at finding 
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that their labours seemed to create more misery than 
they relieved ; of women clamouring for work at twt>» 
pcnce a day; of able-bodied men whining to be em<» 
ployed at eightpence for fourteen hours ; of noblemen 
and gentlemen earnestly desirous of doing their duty, 
yet forced to barricade their houses as if in an enemy^s 
country. On the other hand, he found a soil fertile 
beyond description, a fair climate, fine rivers, noble 
harbours, vast means of production. 

Who was to blame? The nobility and gentry? No. 
The producing classes ? None of them, whether capi- 
talist or workman. It was the system, and the system 
alone, which was wrong. Where then was the remedy? 
That remained to be told, and he could tell them. Let 
all parties put aside their differences : let Whig and 
Tory, Catholic and Protestant, Saxon and Celt, kiss and 
be firiends ; and let them all meet him at the Rotunda 
on Tuesday, the 18th March, and they should hear of 
something infinitely to their advantage. 

The meeting took place accordingly, and was, as 
might have been expected, crowded. Heavy distress 
with magnificent promises of relief; an excitable people 
and a publicist of vast pretensions ; a rather idle capital 
and an orator who promised something new : what more 
could be desired to attract a throng ? Not Irving with 
the supernatural wonders of an unknown tongue, not 
Gavazzi with all the enchantments of southern passion, 
not Kossuth fresh from the struggle for Magyar free- 
dom, was better fitted to arrest the attention of the 
multitude. 

12—2 
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The Lord Mayor took the chairi and Owen proceeded 
to read a. long address, containing hU iisual notions of 
philosophy, and his regular panacea for social evils. I 
beg that I may not bo understood to complain of tliis 
uniformity of material in Owen's lucubrations. It is the 
business of an author to find variety for his readers ; 
but it is the duty of a reformer to ascertain what is the 
truth, and to inculcate liis doctrine wherever he goes, 
Owen's oft repeated tale, tiresome as it is to the reader 
of his works, proves the sincerity of his convictions : for 
when a man is sincerely and deeply impressed with any 
truth, ho most needs bring it forward on every possible 



Again, I may seem open to censure, for having 
assumed a tone of ridicule as to this Dublin meeting, 
and for having attributed to Owen something approach- 
ing to charlatanism. But I have done this deliberately, 
and T have merely recorded the sentiment excited in 
my own mind by reading an account of what took 
place. Not only in the invitation, but at the meeting 
itself, there was a something which I can scarcely 
forbear to coll quackish. At the end of about ten 
minutes' reading, when Owen had alluded to the dis- 
tress he had observed, and had stated that it was not 
the individual but the system which was to blame, he 
■went on with these words : " I will now disclose to you 
a secret, which' till now has been hidden from man- 
kind." " A secret forsootli I and one hidden till now I 
Why it is nothing hut the proposition which he has 
* JV>ic Exisltace, IT. App. ji. tU. 
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been shouting from the housetop, which he lias been 
circulating throughout the world for years, which he 
has spent a little fortune in publishing. For the alleged 
secret is nothing more than this maxim : *^ that the 
human character is formed, not by but for the in- 
dividual." 

After adding in his usual trenchant manner, that 
ignonmce of this truth had made all religions a curse • 
to the world, he propounded his scheme of improvement, 
which was, of course, his Scotch village, with parallelo- 
gram of houses, common table, Spartan education, and 
abundance of the means of living. 

When Owen had finished his address, a Rev. Mr. 
Dunne rose, and as usually happens in the case of those 
who are most forward to enlighten the public, exhibited 
an entire ignorance of facts and unacquaintance with 
principles. He conceded that Mr. Owen had realized, 
on a small scale, the plan he proposed : that is to say 
he lazily took it for granted, that New Lanark, with its 
great capitalists and workpeople living on wages, was a 
communistic village. He dreaded too great an improve- 
ment in the means of living on the part of the people : 
for at the present day, the common artisan must live 
like a gentleman, and the farmer like a prince. And 
this was said in the midst of miserable Ireland. Truly, 
if Owen could have been conceived as arranging a drama 
for his own benefit, the Rev. Mr. Dunne's speech would 
have been exactly what he would have placed in the first 
scene. If people had known the facts of the case, they 

* New Existence, ir. App. xx. 
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would have sf>arcd tJieinaelvea all elaborate argnmonta 
tioiij iiud wonld have pinned Owen down to one tjuestioiii j 
How much money is necessary ? He had aslced tliree- 3 
qoarters of ii million for the constniclion of one village, J 
and he had unwillingly consented to begin with 50,000JL ] 
But tukui^ tliiri ridiculously reduced estimate, of one- 
fifteenth of the original one, what sum would, in the 
same proportion, be necessary for all Ireland ? If in 
Scotland, a village of two thousand people required 
50,000^ at least, to start with, what would be retinired 
in Ireland for five millions of pooplo 'I Was Ireland 
to remain miserable till a hundred millions sterling 
(perhiips a thousand millions) could be found for ex- 
perimenta ? 

The meeting was ended by the carrying of a motion 
of odjonrnment, without fixing any day for reassembling. 
Owen in a second published letter, good-humonredly 
approved of this result ; but he proposed that a second 
discussion should take place on the 12th April. Ac- 
cordingly, on that day, another meeting was held, but 
without the presidency of the Lord Mayor : and a crowd 
of ladies and gentlemen were agfttn present Owen 
read another address, which proved so long, that he 
proposed an adjournment for a week ; and on the 
19th he furnished long calculations, the correctneBB of 
which it would have been difBcult for any one then to 
dispute. 

These addresses were not treated by the Irish them- 
selves as the ebullitions of a visionary. It was rescdvcd 
by many persons of rank and fortune, that something 
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should be done ; and the result was the establishment of 
the Hibernian Philanthropic Society. At the first 
meeting of this society, at Morrisson's Hotel, on the 3rd 
May, Owen entered the room in company with Lord 
Cloncurry, the Hon. Mr. Dawson, Sir Frederick Flood, 
Sir Capel Molyneux, Sir William Brabazon, General 
Browne, Mr. A. H. Rowan, Dr. Macartney, and others. 
Loan subscriptions were announced of 1,000/, each by 
General Browne and Mr. Owen, of 500t by Lord Clon- 
curry, of smaller sums by various people; besides a 
donation of 1002. by Dr. Macartney. Large contribu- 
tions for the individuals to make, but only a trifling 
beginning towards the millions or hmidreds of millions 
needed for the village regeneration of Ireland* 

Owen, with his unfailing industry, had an address to 
read, in which among other things he introduced his 
readers to his favourite cubes, illustrative of the pro- 
portions of the different classes of society :* as also to a 
series of slides arranged as if on a multiplied billiard 
marker, each slide representing the faculty of a child as 
it generally is and as it ought to be. The noble lord 
and the honourable gentlemen must have felt their 
gravity jeopardized by these devices that savoured of the 
itinerant lecturer. Owen also promised to visit London, 
armed with a petition, with a >iew to endeavour to 
obtain justice for Ireland, by an entire change of me«r 
sores on the part of the Govemment 

• JVew Existence^ App. zCTil 
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HiTHEitTO) the task I have undertaken has not been a 
difficult one, because I have had Owen himself for my 
guide. When he was a very old man^ he published 
two volumes of his life : and the first 240 pages of one 
of these were properly an autobiography ; the other 
volume and a half containing a reprint of the four 
essays and other important papers. Even here, some 
patience and some method were necessaiy, to winnow 
out the grain from a rather confused moss, and to piece 
together disjointed fragments which are presented in 
anytliing but a clironological order. Owen's style of 
ivriting had always been parenthetical and discursive; 
and age did not tend to correct these faults. But, 
perplexing aa the autobiography is, it is better than 
nothing: and from this time I am dependent for in- 
formation on the unconnected and imperfect narratives 
which occur here and there in bis various publications. 
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Even my last chapter, on the proceedings m Ireland, 
was not furnished by the autobiography, which ends 
with the report to the county of Lanark. But the 
account of those proceedings was carefully compiled at 
the time by some unknown friend ; and being pub- 
lished by Carrick of Dublin, was afterwards reprinted 
by Owen in the periodical to which I have given a 
reference. In order to complete my narrative of the 
life, which was prolonged a third of a century beyond 
the point we have reached, I have searched all Owen's 
publications which I have been able to obtain, and 
with the help and suggestions of some of his friends, 
have mastered, I hope, the important facts of his his- 
tory. 

It must have occurred to some readers as a singular 
phenomenon, that while New Lanark was being con- 
ducted by an association of benevolent persons, for phi- 
lanthropic purposes, one of the number should from 
time to time make his appearance before the public, 
and denounce in the loudest and most audacious terms, 
every religious creed under the sun. Most partners 
would have felt themselves extremely ill used by this 
unheard-of proceeding. It could not be said indeed, tliat 
it was contrary to the express articles of partnership ; 
because no article would be inserted to restrain a man 
firom doing what no sane man would be supposed capa- 
ble of meditating : but I do think that Owen, when he 
induced such men as Allen and his other Quaker friends 
to join him, did tacitly bind himself not to become a 
preacher of irreligion ; and this under a covenant 
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stronger than (my express stipultition ; ihe covenant ] 
Tnoan, of an lionourable construction of his etipage- I 
mmts. The New Lanark partners had, as I conceive, j 
great reason for complaint. 

Oiven tclla iis that some time after he had made hU J 
appearance before the world iis tho apostle of disbelief 1 
William Alien began to intcrfL-ru "with his manngeinent. i 
Allen had been travoUing on the Continent, had »- | 
ceived a good deal of attention, bad had some commu- 
nication ■with Alexander and other sovereigns, and waa 
altogether in a rather elated condition of mind, much 
reseniblinp;, I conceive, that of Owen himself. When 
a meeting should ensue, of two bodies both highly 
charged, the one with positive and the other with nega- 
tive theology, what but a thunderstorm could be looked 
for? This natural antagonism accounts ibr the feet, 
that Owen always speaks of his partner with less 
charity than he exhibits towards others of his oppo- 
uents. AVhile he acknowledges Allen's sincerity, and 
his real desire to do good, he calls him ambitions and 
meddling; and implies that he conid not rest content 
nnless the good he proposed, were effected just in his 
own way. He says that his mind was hedged roond 
with Quaker prejudices : that he regarded the Lancaa- 
terian system of education as perfect: and that he 
thought it gross heterodoxy to attempt to improve it. 
The military training in the New Lanark schools was 
anscriptnral, the music was a profanity, the danoing 
was a licentious abominstion, 

U is mentioned in Allen's Life, thai he began to be 
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nneasj about those matters as early as 1818/ But the 
truth is that the dissatisfaction oommenced almost with 
&e partnership; as we find from a letter f written to 
him by Owen in 1815, in reply to one from Allen 
complaining of what was going on. At this time the 
partners were new to each other, and both of them 
were in a sober state of mind, free fit)m that exaltation 
which afterwards made them unsuitable companions. 
Owen begins with praising the kindness, openness, and 
sincerity, of the letter he had received ; and then ex- 
presses his sjrmpathy with his friend's afflictions, which, 
however, he rejoices to find to be only tlie measures 
adc^ted at N«w Lanark. I should remark here, that 
Owen afterwards stated that this praise of his friend's 
candour was altogether misapplied ; inasmuch as at the 
time when Allen was writing to Owen in the most cor- 
dial terms, he was complaining of his « horrible prin- 
ciples " to their common patron Lord Sidmouth. But 
this came out after Allen's death. In this letter then, 
Owen goes on to answer the charge that he is an in- 
fidel : and he says that this is true, if it constitutes 
infidelity to believe that men's characters are formed 
for them and not by themselves. This is clearly an 
evasion, written for the solace of his friend. He adds 
another comfort ; a good balance-sheet, showing a pro- 
bable profit for the year of 15,000^ ; all to be expended 
philanthropically of course. When he has administered 
tills agreeable stimulant, he ventures to speak move 
pkiidy: and after saying that he will interfere with 

* Abridged Life o/AUen, 160. f ^" Existence^ y. App. i. 
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no one's religion, he adds that to him, " tlie mind of 
every sincere Jew, Christian, Mahomedaii, Bralimin, 
and Pagan, appears to be really insane on the subject • 
of religion ;" and that " it is the evident contradictions 
which exist in all these syslemti that compel me, againat { 
a strong contrary inclination, to consider them as tlie 
eflFusions of more than infant weakness." 

1 am not aware whether Allen was acquainted witb) J 
Owen's notions about religion, before he entered into 
partnership with him. If he were ignorant of tliem at 
that time, it would have been natural enough for him 
lo wish to retire when he made the discovcrj-; and 
Owen must have had some inkling of such a desire, 
when he added in this letter : " The profits of this year, 
to all appearance, will afford some gain above full in- 
terest of capital, to open the means by which any who 
halt between two opinions may in all probabilittf retire 
witli some ffain." William Allen did not retire. 

Such a thought, however, crossed his mind, either 
then or somewhat later; for in 1818 we find him" 
alluding to it, and stating the grounds for not enter- 
taining it: — 

" LimAm, SOOi of 3rd Month, I8I8. 
" My deab Fbiend, 

" How kind and how Christian it is to promise 
to forgive me my errors, upon the good opinion thou 
art pleased to entertain of my heart — this is just as it 
should be, and a good Christian could not hare saii 
more. I love tJiee also, for the dispositions of thy heart, 
• New ExitUnct, App. V. v. 
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in many respects so congenial with my own feelings ; 
while I deplore that radical error which prevents thee 
from deriving the full enjoyment of benevolent exer- 
tions, and which, to an extent thou art at present by no 
means aware of, prevents mankind from benefiting by 
them. I trust my long silence is not in consequence 
of diminished affection, or any want of real Christian 
feeling ; and if I may tell thee a secret, it was only this 
feeling that prevented me from using every means in 
my power, for extricating myself from the concern at 
Lanark." 

It must be remembered that this letter was written 
some months after Owen had laboured by his great 
public meetings in the City of London Tavern to con- 
vince the world of his hostility to religion. 

Two years later,* in 1820, Allen, on his return from 
the Continent, in the self-satisfied frame of mind I have 
already described, took a more forward part ; and 
pressed upon Owen the adoption of a sober and Quaker- 
like style of education ; urging him to abandon the in- 
struction of the children in music, dancing, and military 
discipline. These remonstrances were disregarded for a 
time ; but as they were strenuously repeated again and 
again, a disruption of tlie partnership seemed imminent. 

Again in August, I822,t Allen was at New Lanark, 
apparently, in company with his partner Foster; and 
the conviction was now forced on Allen's mind, that he 
and Owen must part company. Yet he was still so 
strongly convinced of Owen's rectitude and benevolence, 

♦ Autobiog. 235, 236. f ^^^ Existence, V. y. 
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und so pi}ssesse<l witli a. notion of Km cn[>acity, that tbs 
horror he ielt at his luibluahing infidelity was mnoK 
diuiuiiahed : and he. even relislicd the wild Bchcme of 
a communist! (; village, and desired that it should be 
tried in the neighbourhood of London, " upon Christiao 
l)rinciples." But at this visit, grave diBcuKsiuns had 
again arisen about the education: whicli, it was alleged, 
was not conducted according to the articles of partneiv 
ship : and it vim agreed that at the end of the following 
month, the present teacliers should be dismissed, and 
the three partners, Allen, Foster, and Gibbs, should 
personally introduce new pbuis and masters. On recon- 
nidering this arrangement, Oivcn, iifter bis old fiishion, 
begged to be allowed to withdraw from the concern: 
but the rent was patched up again. At the end of 
1823 and the beguming of 1824, there were further 
dissensions ; and these ended in articles of agreement, 
dated the 21st of January, 1824.* 

The first clause was to the effect that John Daniel 
should be appointed schoolmaster, at a salary of 150^ 
a year ; and that he should be required to teach the 
children above six years old, during nt leaat three 
hours every day, except Sundays. 

2nd. The company no longer to provide a dancing 
master. 

3rd. No music or singing to be taught, except 
psalmody. 

4th. Lectures to be delivered to the people, on 
chemistry, mechamcs, &c. 

• Nob Exisltace, App, V. Tii. 
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5tL Miss WhitwcU to cease to be a servant of the 
company. 

Owen had Spartan notions about dress; imagining 
that our feelings as to decency are conventional and 
the result of education. Had he condescended to read 
history^ he might have learnt^ that the philosophical 
practices of Lacedemon, are not believed to have re- 
sulted in an increase of feminine reserve and chastity. 
This explains the next clause. " That having con- 
sidered the dress of the children, we are of opinion that 
decency requires, that all males as they arrive at tlie 
age of six years^ should wear trousers or drawers : we 
agree therefore, that they shall be required to be so 
clothed." 

The next clauses determine that there shall be a 
reading of scripture, with religious exercises, once a 
week, for such persons as shall choose to attend ; and 
that a library shall be formed for the use of the work- 
people. 

Then follow agreements to reduce the numbers of 
visitors, on the ground that they have so much increased 
as to seriously interfere with the management ; to furnish 
more houses, an ampler supply of water, a washing ap- 
paratus, an asylum for the sick and aged, and a savings' 
bank ; and to complete the public kitchen : all these 
however, subject as to particulars to the approbation of 
the partners generally. It does not appear which of 
these improvements were suggested by Owen and which 
by the other partners. But as Owen had had the manage- 
ment during the ten years which had passedt since the 
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existing partnership was formed, we are left to suspect 1 
that lie had not hcen applying himself with the vigour 
of former jears, to rendering his villsge a model of 
sotial excellence. Indeed, how could he unreservedly 
bend his efibrts to the carrying out of now arrange- 
ments, at a time when he was attending day by day mi 
a committee of (he House of Commons, during two con- 
secutive sessions; or astonisliing the world and indulging 
his own fanaticism, by publicly denouncing religion ; or 
spending months on the Continent in the society of dis- 
tinguished savants and politicians; or elaborating & vil- 
lage scheme for the couTity of Lanark ; or travelling 
with companion and secretary through Ireland, and 
holding great meetings in Dublin ? These transactions 
were quite enough to fill bis mind during ten years, and 
to prevent him from working out savings' banks and 
public kitchens in hia village. 

The next clause I do not profess to understand. 
Owen, in money matters, was singularly open-handed, 
and free ft-om the slightest taint of selfishness : bat as I 
have before remarked, at an early period of his life, he 
spent 7,000/., most of which was his partners' money, 
in maintaining the workpeople, after a fashion which 
nothing but great pecuniary success could have covered. 
The clause is this: — 

" That taking into consideration the case of a partner 
residing at the seat of business, whose services, in the 
opinion of the partners, may have been useful, tlie con- 
sideration of the remuneration shall be brought before 
and determined by the half-yearly general meeting of 
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partners in November in each year ; and that no sums 
of money shall be paid as gratuities to any person em- • 
ployed in the said co-partnership business without the 
order of such general meeting." 

It must be noticed that it was Owen himself who re- 
published these articles, thirty years afterwards ; a cir- 
cumstance which acquits him of all consciousness of 
impropriety as to any of the arrangements to which the 
clauses refer. 

The agreement was signed by five partners, including 
Owen ; though to him it was very distasteful. He re- 
garded the whole proceedings as contrary to the tenor 
of the original articles, and he was desirous of with- 
drawing : but at the earnest solicitation of his partners, 
he consented to suspend his resolution until a Mr. 
Charles Walker could be made fit to become manager. 
As Owen was the largest shareholder, it might not have 
been easy to replace at once, the capital which he would 
have carried out. He finally retired in 1829 ;* and he 
tells us that the first measures adopted by "these 
religious and intending-to-be-good masters," was an in- 
crease in the hours of work and a reduction of wages. 
As to the first charge I can say nothing : as to the 
second, I can well understand that it may have been 
inevitable ; since the scale on which Owen worked was 
formed during the war, when all prices were high, and 
when provisions and clothing being very dear, a higher 
rate of wages was necessary than that which would 
obtain when prices had fallen to a peace-level. I may 

• New Existence, V. 20. 
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also mention, that Owen,' writiug in 1854, pi-aisea the ] 
management of Lis successor, and aajs that the villsge i 
Iiad not become a mere money-getting place. 

Thus ended Owen's connection with New Lanark : 
place which will always bo associated with his nuine ; 
and one which deserves to be handed down in history, 
as the germ of those efforts, that have honourably dis- 
tinguished the present century, to ameliorate the physi 
cal and niorid condition of the labouring classes. 

A few circumstances which occurred during the 
period I am now upon, have been deferred, in order to 
prevent coufuaion. I have already stated Owen's ad- ^H 
hesion to the first Sir Robert Peel, in his opposition to ^^| 
the Currency Bill of '19; and I will now mention a 
meeting which was held on this topic. Owen was there, 
and gives a short but interesting account. Sir Robert 
was deeply impressed with the danger of returning to 
specie payments ; and he had come to Owen in great 
agitation, to ask his co-operation at the public meeting 
about to be held. Sir Robert said in his speech, that 
tile operation of the proposed bill wotdd be, to double 
his property, and that of other capitalists; while it would 
injure the operative producers and debtors in the same 
proportion: that it would double the national debt; or 
what is the same thing, would double the amount of 
real wealth required to pay the interest. I am not 
about to enter on the tedious currency question. I will 
content myself with protesting against the gross exag- 

* iVeic Existence, V. 20. 
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geration, if not the entire falsehood of tliese statements; 
made however, in j)erfect good faith. 

I cannot wonder that the first Sir Robert Peel, being 
j)osse8sed with these opinions, shoiUd feel deep and 
sincere grief at seeing this odious measure emanate 
fix)m a committee of which his son was chairman. 
That son was the hope of his age : he had persuaded 
him to enter into public life, at a time when young 
Peel, fresh from h(mours at Oxford, had an inclination 
to a quiet country existence : he had given him carte 
blanche in money matters during his Irish secretaiyship : 
he had watched his progress with the pride of a father. 
On this day, he told the meeting, with faltering voice 
and tears in his eyes, that this was the first serious 
difference which had ever existed between father and 
son. Owen regarded the stupidity of young Peel as 
the result of his fiactitious and servile Oxfbixi education. 

Owen mentions, with great satisfaction, a visit which 
he paid, by invitation, in company with Mi% Rush, the 
United States' ambassador, to Mr. Coke at Ilolkham. 
He praises the manly bearing of his host, who, he says, 
was a republican in principle, and fond of the company 
of Americans. Mr. Coke was a very industrious man, 
up at five o'clock in the morning, and at work with 
his steward while his fifty guests were still snoring. 
According to Owen, he had so improved his estate, as 
to have raised the rent from 3.?. an acre, up to 25*., 
while the farmers had got rich. I should like to know, 
how much tlie war prices had to do with this rise ; and 
whether 25.*. continued to be paid after the peace. 

13—2 
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In tlie autumn of 1819, Owen had offered himself Hit 
a cjindidate for the represontation in Parliament of the 
Burghs in Ills neighbourhoud. Unfortunately, he was 
detained iu London by public business ; and during his 
absence, four of the old Lanark voters were bribed, by 
feasting and drinking, to promise the other side: this 
cost him the election; but he had the gratification of 
being the popular candidate. Besides liis enforced 
absence in England, a firo which consumed one of the 
mills at New Lanark, had hindered him by the necessity 
he felt of finding work for the liands thrown out of 
employment. He subsequently talked about getting 
into Parliament, but he never succeeded. 

I have already alluded to a scheme that was set on 
foot, some time after the County of Lanark Report, to 
carry into effect Owen's projected villages. I presume 
that this was the same with that started in London in 
1822, by " The 3riti3h and Foreign Philanthropic 
Society, for the Permanent Relief of the Working 
Classes." Among the vice-jjresidents • were Prince 
Lieven the Russian ambassador; Chateaubriand and 
Don Luia de Onia,-the ambassadors of France and 
of Spain; the ministers of Prussia, of tlie United 
States (Mr. Rush), of Portugal, of Sweden, of Sicily, 
of Sardinia, and of Baden. Besides these, there were 
the Karls of Lonsdale and Blessington, the Viscounts 
Torrington and Exmouth, Lords Archibald Hamilton, 
and Nugent, Baron de Stael, and Mr. Randolph of 
■ mentioned here, but at ii. TG. 
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Virginia. On the committee were the names of Sir 
James Graham^ of a dozen or two of other baronets, 
members of parliament^ and persons of less distinction. 

The object proposed * was " to carry into effect 
measures for the permanent relief of the labouring 
classes, by forming communities for mutual interest and 
co-operation : in which, by means of education, example, 
and employment, they will be gradually withdrawn from 
the evils induced by ignorance, bad habits, poverty, and 
want of employment" Money was to be lent, and secured 
on the property of the intended communities ; and legal 
interest to be paid on it, 

A community f would, of course, be a voluntary asso- 
ciation. It was to consist at first of not more than five 
hundred men, women, and children ; or something above 
a hundred families : and it was to be essentially agri- 
cultural. At some future time, the «community was to 
have the management of its own a%irs : not however, 
until it had repaid all the capital advanced to it, nor 
until education had sufficiently advanced to render the 
members fit for self-government : in the meantime, the 
administration was to be confided to a committee of 
subscribers. We are furnished with thirty^ns articles^ 
regulating all the details of tlie community: the 
number thirty-nine being a droll coincidence. 

A more simple, and a clearer, account of Owen's 
own wishes, is to be found^in a report made by a Leeds 
deputation, which visited New Lanark in August 1819. 
New Lanark was, as we know, a manufacturing esta- 
blishment ; possessing however, 240 acres of land for a 

♦ Journal, 1. 157. t Ibid., i. 164. 
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population of about 2,500 persons. Owen's proposed 
villages were to be principally agricultural, witb 1,000 
acres for 1,200 persons, or eigbt times a.s much land 
per head as that actnaUy possessed. Owen would also 
abolish private e.tmin^, and have all imssessions in 
common. Tho arrangement of ihe buildings would of 
course bo different from those at Lanark. The educa- 
tion of the children would not require much change : 
but the arrangements as to work would be altered: 
since on the new plan, children at six years old would 
begin to M-orh an hour a day, in the open air ; at seven 
yciirs old two hours a day; and so on, imlil by twelve 
years old they would have arrived at the maximum of 
seven hours a day : a very different regulation from the 
existing one at Lanark, by which up to ten years they 
did not work at at], and then began full hours at ouce. 
Though Owen had accomplished great things, he said 
himself, that he had only reached two points out of 
twenty that he aimed at. 

The necessary money, I have said, was to be advanced, 
on security of the property of the communities. I 
annex a list of some of the largest lenders. 

£in,000 Mn. Rathbone, Liverpool Xl,000 
Hr. A. CUpham, Nevcutle 1,000 
Ur. George Smitli, M.F. . 635 
Mr. J. H. Morgan.f London 500 
Sir Chaj. Grey, Bengal . . 500 
til. E. Cowper, London^ . soo 
Mr. W. F. Reynolds . . . 500 



Mr. OwcD himself. 
Mr. Hamilton of Dalzcll* 
Mr. J, Morrison of Bal- 

hnm Hill . . . 

r, H. JoneB, Cole Bouse, 



Devo 



* Who offered land alio. Mr. HamiltoD ended irith losing a very 
large sum bj his addiciloo to commnniim. 
t Mr. John Minter Morgan, author of the Chrulian Common- 
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Tliere were many hundreds, fifties, and smaller 
Slims ; and the total loans announced amounted to fully 
50,000^. 

Great difficulties were found in carrying out tliis 
scheme. There was a prolonged correspondence : and 
in 1824, when Owen went away on his first voyage to 
the United States, nothing had been accomplished. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

New Lannrk, more Particulars— I>r. Macnnb — Acmuat of * Visit— 
Owen and Religion— In&nt School— Religion in Elder School— 
Owen and hii People at Church— Example of a Workman — Owen 
in hii Element : Children — Marching, SiBging, and Dancing — 
Elder School- Men and IVomen— Tbe common Kitchen, &c. — 
The Worka— Macnaba own Account— Owen'a Dq)utJes— Adffli- 
ntstralLon and Discipline- Liberal Policy towards Buyers — Not 
mere Honesty — Drinking among Men — Macnab'i Enthuiiaam — 
Leeds Deputation— SralialicB of Population— The Cbildren- The 
Adoleacenti- The Adulta^Itiih Accnont, 1S32 — Jnmei Smith:, 
Emalation — 1S33— Murati: Drunkenneai- Illegiiimacy— The 
Money-proBt: Hours of Work — Wage* — Concluiion of New 

Befobe finally quitting the interesting topic of Kew 
Lanark, I will give a few more particulars of tlie place, 
as it appeared, not to Owen, who looked upon it as a 
test of his philosophy, but to the profane world outside, 
who insisted on regarding it merely as a manufac- 
turing village admirably administered. We have seve- 
ral accounts of it, partly republished by Owen himself* 
so lately as 1854 : the first being that of Dr. Macnab ; 
the second that of a Leeds deputation ; the third that of 
a Dublin visitor. 

Dr. Macnab, it will be remembered, was physician to 

the Duke of Kent; and at his patient's request, made a 

• Xtw ExUttHci, V. App. xir, Ac 
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jounicy to New Lauark, to fonn a judgment of the 
merits of Owen's plans. He was highly pleased with 
what he saw ; and not contented with giving a favour- 
able report to his royal patron, he published a book, 
entitled. The New Views of Mr. Owen of New Lanark, 
Impartially Considered. He himself quotes a ])rivate 
account written by one member of the Leeds depu- 
tation, and I here give part of it. 

Tlie deputation, after their arrival at Lanark, went 
on to Mr. Owen's mansion, which they found situated 
in a delightful and rural spot ; and where they met with 
Owen in the grounds, with his wife and children and 
Sir W, C. de Crespigny, M.P. Li going from the old 
town and back again, they questioned their two guides, 
and found their answers corroborative of the alleged 
well-being of the people. One of them had a wife and 
eleven children ; five employed at the works, together 
earning 36«. a week, and the remainder under ten yeai's 
of age. The man had no fear of Malthus before his 
eyes ; and if he had had a family of twenty, would not 
have been alarmed : he found his children well-taught, 
religiously disposed, and j^roperly behaved : the educa- 
tion of the whole cost him threepence a month, including 
books and stationery : during a four months' illness of 
one of them, excellent medical attendance and drugs 
were supplied gratis: his house and furniture were 
excellent. 

Another of the deputation set off on a voyage of dis- 
covery on his own private account, and was convinced 
that Mr. Owen was regarded in Old Lanark, as the 
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'■'landmark" of beneficence and goodiiesB. Mr, Dale, 
lie Iiesirdj was an eminently good nian, and Mr. Owen 
was just as good. In a Methodist chapel, he found two 
men from New Lanarkj conducting public worship. 

The _writcr does not seem to have seized on tbo 
striking features of infant education. He only states 
in general terms, that he and his frionda wore particn- 
]ar\y fjratificd with the sight of the children from two 
fo four years old; and that nowhere could be seen a 
more jileasing sight, than tlie " glow of health, the in- 
nocent pleasure, and the unabashed childish freedom " 
of their appearance ; a scene so chai'ming as to be o£ 
ituflf enough to repay fjic toil of the journey. 

The elder school was remarkable for its neatness and 
cleanliness. At the time of the visit, a psalm was being 
sung ; after which there was a prayer. Then followed 
the reading of a chapter in the New Testament : the 
boys and ^Is standing on opposite sides of the room ; 
and portions of tihree verses being read alternately by a 
boy and a girl. A catechiser in another part of the 
room, was hearing the Assembly's catechism. This visit 
seems to have been made on a Sunday. 

Afterwards, the deputation, with other visitors, as 
well as Owen and part of his tiunily, attended worship 
in one of the chapels ; where the people seemed devout, 
and the service was decorously and rationally con- 
ducted. Then came lunch at Braxfield; a long dis- 
cussion (how tiresome to Owen if he had not been an 
enthusiast !) on the effects which would follow from the 
nniversal adoption of the system. After that, the party 
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turned out to see the people returning from Old Lanark, 
whither a large part of the population repaired on a 
Sunday morning, to attend two services. The writer's 
mind was much excited by seeing a thousand persons 
out of so small a place, returning from this errand of 
religion, with smiling faces and decent apparel: re- 
butting the charge ignorantly made against New 
Lanark, of irreligion or profanity. 

An example is given of an old Highlander, who had 
been at the place ever since, twenty-five years earlier, 
he had come with sixpence in his pocket He held the 
undignified office of general scavenger: but he had 
made so good a living, as to be able to educate a son for 
the ministiy ; and to have his daughter, who kept his 
house, taught mantua-making: besides having a reserve 
in a savings' bank. He and his fellows, regarded Owen 
as their friend, and were not required to exhibit any 
servile homage towards him. 

The deputation, the following morning (as I suppose), 
walked with Owen to the play-ground, where there was 
all the happiness of well-trained children. Here did 
Owen appear especially in his element, as if in that im- 
proved state of society on which his imagination was 
always running, and in the possibility of which he with- 
out hesitation believed. Here he loved to preach his 
sermon : — Give me a colony of infants ; I will suppress 
all erroneous reasoning and all false conclusions; nothing 
shall be believed but what is thoroughly understood ; I 
wiU then so educate my children that they shall grow 
up to despise those things which now they most value. 
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and unite in a community of interest whicli wiU 
iinivpraal brotherly love and unity. 

After this, the deputation viaitecl the playroom for 
bad weather, generally appropriated to children from 
tivo to six years old, though some of the forwardest 
pupils were drafted off into the higher schoola, at fowl" 
years old. In another large room, six boys entered in 
Highland costume, playing a quick march on the fife, 
with all the boys and all the girls following in order, 
the rear being closed witli other six boy-fifers. The 
whole body, on entering, formed a square ; then, after 
practising Tight face and left face, they marclicd round 
the room in slow and in quick time. At tlio word 
of command, fifty boys and girls, by means of a sort 
of dancing run, met in two lines in the centre of the 
square ; and sang, with the accompaniment of a clario- 
net. When first ihU humble roof I knew. The Birls of 
Aberfeldy, Ye Banks and Braes of Bonny Doon, and 
Auld Latig Syne. The square having been re-formed 
at the word of command, other children came to the 
centre, and went through several dances in an elegant 
style. In England there would be great awkwardness 
in such a case, from the clumsy, or ragged, shoes ; but 
these youngsters went barefoot The narrator describes 
the whole scene as most exhQarating, and as bringing 
tears to his eyes. 

The nest visit was to the large schoolroom, which 
could seat four hundred children to practise writing 
and arithmetic. It had a pulpit at one end, and with 
the help of some neat galleries, would hold twelve 
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hundred people. The children's acquirements seemed 
highly respectable. In another place, a dancing-master 
from Edinburgh was training four boys and four girls 
to bow, curtsey, and perform steps. There were also 
two paid violin players. 

A woman who was casually met, carrying a piece 
of beef, stated that in Glasgow market it would have 
cost her lOd. a pound; but that she had only paid 7rf. 
a pound for it. Mr. Owen's attention had been directed 
to the management of idiots; and he had succeedeil 
in so far improving the only two under his care, as 
to fit them for earning a subsistence in the works. 
He had also received from a neighbouring magistrate 
five criminals to experiment upon : two had absconded 
very soon ; the other three had become decent, indus- 
trious persons. 

A short account is given of the public kitchen men- 
tioned in the articles of agreement of 1824, as detailed 
in my last chapter. The building was 150 feet by 40 
feet, and was finished but not fitted up ; having kitchens 
and store-rooms on the lower story, and an upper 
story consisting of a large elegant eating-room, with 
a gallery for an orchestra at the end, and a library, 
with lobbies in the centre ; and of a room, of equal size, 
at the other end, constructed for a lecture and concert 
room. The intention was to furnish a dinner at a fixed 
price, to all who chose to come. 

The manufacturing department does not seem to 
have been anything very striking. There were ordi- 
nary cotton mills, spinning aimually a million and a 
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Imlf pounds of cotton: a Foiiudry of iron luid l>rasSy 
iudiciously coDstnicted, with an elegant cupola, Jind, 
aided by good sand, turning out excellent castings: 
smith's shop, 140 feet by 30, containing many excollcut 
kthi;M iind several bcarlhs : and over tin's, an engiuecrs' 
shop, employing abont thirty people'. 

'I'hc narrative I liavo given above is an abridge- 
ment of one snpplied to Dr. Macnab by a. Leeds gen- 
tleman, who was acquainted with manufacturing pro- 
cesses and arrangements. The impressions made on 
the mind of the doctor himself were, of course, very 
different, though tliey were equally agreeable. 

In conducting this large establishment, Owen waae 
obliged to trust very mucli to the services of agents. 
Of these there were six principal ones, all of whom 
had been regularly trained for the performance of their 
duties, and who were required to go beyond the formal 
execution of a bare routine, and to carry out the bene- 
volent and orderly intentions of their principal. Their 
salaries were nused gradually, until at last they reached 
a very liberal standard: as, for example, a Highland 
boy who began with a few shillings a. week, was at 
last allowed 350?. a-year, as director of the mills. In 
conversing with these men, and observing the spirit 
ii>fused into them, Macnab felt the truth of some re- 
marks made by Major Torrens : that Mr. Owen was a 
surprising man, persevering in his exertions, and when 
ojiposed, only exhibiting fresh ardour : that whether he 
was right or wrong, there tpo* a moral grandeur in hit 
rlinrat-ter : that reflecting on the philanthropy of his 
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motives, we might excuse his virtuous enthusiasm, with- 
out conceding his extravagant claim to be regarded as 
the high-priest of reason. 

The arrangements of New Lanark seemed to Macnab 
as precise as those of an army. But with this differ- 
ence : that soldiers are ruled by fear of punishment ; 
Owen's soldiers of industry by appeals to the social 
affections. (I repeat here that if punishments were 
rare, they were by no means disused.) The agents 
were required to conduct their own departments, with- 
out any appeal to Owen, except on extraordinary occa- 
sions : and ifrom this arrangement it followed that when 
he was absent, in London or in Paris, the business 
went on with its usual regularity. Macnab, until this 
visit, had been a sceptic as to the possibility of such 
moral machinery, but ho was now convinced of his 
error. For my own part, I readily believe that a 
man of administrative ability, who had himself formerly 
managed each department of his business, and who 
knew every machme in his mills and every comer of 
his village, might, without any surprising effort, con- 
trol successfully, and carry on profitably, the large 
concern of New Lanark, even though he was absent 
a large part of his time, and during the rest of his 
time had his attention principally directed to other 
pursuits. The manufacture was not one that required a 
constant variety of patterns : nor was it in any degree 
dependent upon the whims of fashion : it had an abun- 
dant capital and an established reputation. With Owen's 
mature judgment and practised shrewdness at the helm. 
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such a vessel would nin for twenty or tliirty yei 
by the more force of its previous impetus. 

Dr. Macnab mentions a practice, which persons better 
acquainted with business, would have hijj;lily approved, 
but would not liave thought worth recording. When 
orders for yarns were i-eceived at New Lanark at a 
time when a fall of prices was itnminent, the company, 
instead of grasping the opjlortunity of protecting tliem- 
selvos from loss, always wrote to the buytT to state 
tiiat by waiting he might probably buy better : as on 
tlie contrary, when a rise of prices was expeeted, the 
principal customers were informed of the fact, and ro- ^_ 
coninieuded to buy in anticipation. ^H 

llacnab calls these proceedings, honesty : I call them 
by a different name, liberality. If they were mere 
honesty, every manufacturer is botmd to do the same: 
if they were properly liberality, the cogency of the 
practice will vary according to circumstances. A holder 
of any commodity, who allows an ignorant bayer to 
take it in the face of an approaching fall, can hardly be 
pronounced honest: bat as a rule, the buyer is just 
as able to jndge of the future as the seller is. And 
the second part of the practice is in many cases quite 
inapplicable. An iron-master who has been working 
for years at unremunerative prices, and who sees a 
better time coming, will certainly not feel himself bound 
to invite his customers to load his books with orders ju 
anticipation. On the contrary, if he liave capital at 
command, ho will contract his sales, and pile up his 
iron towards thb clouds, in the hope of making up by 
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an advanced price on his stock, for the losses of former 
years. The New Lanark practice was, I doubt not, a 
prudent one : but it should be called a wise liberality, 
and not mere honesty. 

Dr. Macnab notices the measures adopted to dis- 
courage excessive drinking. He praises Owen's wisdom 
in not attempting any direct interference witli his 
people^s habits ; and states that in the storehouse opened 
by the company for the sale of useful commodities, 
liquor was sold at prices twenty per cent lower than 
those charged in the pothouses. The immediate ten- 
dency would certainly bo to increase the quantity of 
spirits bought ; just as happens in Norway and Russia, 
where the cheapness of potato spirit is accompanied by 
a vast consumption. On the other hand, the tempta- 
tions of credit and of jovial company, were taken away; 
and a check was introduced by the usual presence at 
the storehouse, when open, of one of the chief managers 
of the works. As a residt, it appears that the pot- 
houses were gradually closed, and that drunkenness 
was much diminished. It is stated indeed, in the 
lAfe of Allen* that he learned from two ministers of 
religion, that during more than a year, even a single 
case of drunkenness was unknown at New Lanark : 
strong evidence coming from a hostile quarter. 

Dr. Macnab's writing generally, is too declamatory 
to be very instructive. He appears to have been quite 
possessed by the genius of the place; and to have 
surrendered liis mind to the fascination which the sin- 

♦ Sherman, 161. 
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cero and placid eiilliuMasin of Owen coninionly exerted' 
over those aroand luin. Mocnab during the first two 
days of his visit, was so full of pure enjoymentj that 
he fflt himself quite unfit for cool and deliberate obser- 
vation ; and prolonged Lis stay to allow tins access of 
moral fever to pass away. Many persona may think 
that this was the highest compliment Owen could liavc 
received. WTien a physician, commonly in attendance 
(la a royal personage, makes a \is\t to a manufacturing 
village, and instead of dirt, drunkenness, squalor, and 
stunted children, find-s comfort, |>Ipnty, mddy cheeks, 
moral conduct, and liap]>y faces ; an Arcadia in place of 
a Pandemonium : he may be excused a little wildnes.s 
of delight and looseness of rhetoric. 

I have already quoted part of an account pven by a 
gentleman from Leeds.* He was one of a deputation 
sent by the Leeds guardians of the poor, to see if tliere 
was at New Lanark, anything worthy of their adoption. 
The deputation consisted of strangers to Owen : " Mr. 
Edward Baines of the Leeds Mercury, a Dissenter; Mr. 
Robert Oaatler, a Wesleyan ; and Mr. John Garwood, a 
Churchman." The report handed in by these gentle- 
men, is of necessity, a formal document and therefore 
uninteresting : but it confirms the accuracy of the 
individual narrations. It states generally, that " Mr. 
Owen's establishment at Lanark, Is essentially a manu- 
facturing establishment, conducted in a manner superior 
to any other the deputation ever witnessed; and dis- 

■ Auiobicg. I «. 253; and iVirw Exittmce Y. App. xxlv. 
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pensing more happiness than perhaps any other institu- 
tion in the kingdom^ where so many poor persons are 
employed : and is founded on an admirable system of 
moral regulation.^ 

The whole of the population of the village was in 
connection with the works^ and consisted of 2^93 
persons; besides 188 Old Lanark persons who came 
over for daily employment : making up Owen's subjects 
to about 2^500. Of these, there were 103 under two 
years old, and 380 between two and ten: and as no 
one under ten was allowed to work, the number em- 
ployed was about 2,000. 

The deputation was highly satbfied with the educa- 
tion imparted : with the spirit of kindness exhibited by 
the teachers ; with the amiability towards each other of 
the children; with the careful banishment of every- 
thing morally hurtfiil ; and with the quality of the 
instruction given : and it seemed certain that if the 
orphans and pauper children of a to^n, could be 
brought up under the same favourable circumstances^ 
employers would seek for their services instead of shun- 
ning them as they have done. 

The young people from ten to seventeen, were em- 
ployed all day; and in the evenings, from 7 to 8.30, 
had lessons in continuation of what they had been 
taught as children. These youths were steady and 
industrious in their conduct, and singularly pleasing in 
their manners. As the population of the place had 
increased beyond the demand for labourers at the works, 
many of the boys had been apprenticed elsewhere by 

14—2 
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their parents ; but there was no Wted^ d thdr ocmducff 
in their new homes. 

The adults appeared clean, nedthy, and sober; onfl 
as might be expected in the absence of drankenBrnui, 
well fed, warmly clothed, and excell^mjr Upied* 
Making all allowance for the disposition of tibe 6ealdli 
to a strict observance of Sondajf it would stfll seem) 
that the tendency of the New Lanark pradSees wai to' 
foster a rehgious character ; so &at Mr. Oftai ibq^ 
be believed without hesitation, when lie asserted, tint 
he presided over the most religions mannfiustaring eom^* 
ni unity in the United Kingdom. The people did t0t' 
spend their evenings in taverns : there was in piibEc 
no cursing or swearing, nor any brawling women. A 
sick-fund and a savings'-bank, had been successfully 
established. One or two other points I will mention 
afterwards : and some remarks on Owen's futiure aims, 
I have already abridged in my last chapter. 

I give some portion of another narrative, of a visit 
made rather later : in 1822 : and I do this, not from 
a wish to heap up authorities, but because different 
observers, standing in the same place, do not see the 
same things. This accotmt was published in the Dublin 
Report: and judging by the learning it displays, in 
justifying the absence of shoes and stockings, by the 
injurious influence those articles exert on the extensor 
jyolllcis, I should pronoun<ie the writer to be a medical 
man. He noticed that id the large room where the 
children assembled, there Was a belt several feet deep, 
half way up the walls, painted by a lady of great 
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artistic power, with figures of quadrupeds and birds 
as large as life, and in their natural colours : the room 
altogether being singularly elegant. The boys all wore 
the kilt, or rather a shirt and plaid jacket reaching 
almost to the knees 2 the notion being a very just one, 
that this dress was favourable to activity and hardihood. 
The children were wonderfully handsome; and all of 
them had straight, well-formed limbs. The little ones, 
as yoimg as four years old, showed great prowess in 
climbing the smooth iron pillars. All seemed mihappy 
if they failed to attract the notice of Mr. Owen. The 
writer, while he admired the dancing and singing, 
feared that in practice, judging by experience, these 
accomplishments would be fomid detrimental in after- 
life. On paying a second visit, he was again struck 
with the affection displayed by the children towards 
Mr. Owen ; even some little ones who were too young 
to walk alone, being eager to get within his reach. He 
was also confirmed in his estimate of tlie miusually 
handsome and athletic appearance of those who wore 
natives of the place ; and he observed a striking con- 
trast in the case of a few whoso parents had lately 
come to the village : these late comers looking pale and 
unhealthy by the side of the others. The young 
women also, he pronounced to be the handsomest he 
liad seen during an extensive tour through Scotland. 

Any one who desires still further auUiority for 
believing in the excellence of New Lanark, may find 
it in an account of a visit paid by Mr. James Smith, 
which was lithographed in Liverpool in 1824, and 
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reprinted by Owen m 1852.* The only obeervstion 
■vvliich I think worthy of quotation is this : that Owen 
WHS an enemy to the use, in cducsition, of individual 
rewards and of tho iucit«tnonts of enralation. In this, ^^ 
as in most of his notions, he set at defiance the opinioaa ^| 
of the most experienced men. For my own part, aftw ^B 
many years' observation of tho working of schtjols, and 
after anxious inquiry into the means of restraint and 
of stimulus, I aiTive at the conclusion that if masters 
are on the one hand to be debarred from the occasional 
uifliction of punishment, and are on the other hand to 
he forbidden the use of inducements to individual 
exertion, ihej' are tlie moat unhappy of men ; and must 
resign themselves to the mere dull performaiiot- of their 
duty, without any hope of seeing their pupils acquire 
even the rudiments of any difficult branch of learning. 
Take away from grown men the passions of hope and 
fear, and you reduce them to a mere epicurean exis- 
tence, and drive them to seek excitement in sensnal 
pleasures or in gambling: take away from boys the 
stimulants of rewards and punishments, and the play- 
ground, or ffH-bidden delights, become the only objects 
of their thoughts. Why would Owen be wiser than 
nature, and aim at perfection by emasculation ? 

On life's VBit ocean diTCnelf ire buI, 

BMaon the card, bntpiuiian U the gale. 

True education should aim, not at extirpating, hut at 
regulating, the affections, I may add that I have seen 
an attempt made to adopt Owen's notion of educatmg 
V-' • Oteen't Jimnw/, it, 19i. 
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without the use of emulation, of rewards, or of punish- 
ments : and with this result ; that the boys were amiable 
and good enough, but very deficient in knowledge, and 
wanting in the power of close and continued application 
to dry and distaste&l topics : a power which is the great 
characteristic of a liighly-trained mind. 

I mentioned in my last chapter, that Owen postponed 
his retirement, until Mr. Walker could be fitted to take 
his^place. I have met with a short account of the state 
of New Lanark under that gentleman's management 
in 1833. It appeared originally* in the Glasgow Free 
Press, At this time there was still a constant stream 
of visitors to see the celebrated village. The writer 
say^, that though there had been a diminution of what 
may be called the ornamental parts of education, as com- 
pared with the time when Owen was paramoimt, yet 
singing, and even dancing, were still regularly taught ; 
and that the girls enjoyed that pre-eminence of bloom 
and beauty which my Irish authority assigned to them, 
eleven years earlier. The mill which was burnt in 
1819 was at lengtli about to be set to work again: and 
the business was highly prosperous. " The population, 
if not entirely happy, were apparently contented." 

On the whole ; that man must be obstinately scep- 
tical, who entertains any doubt of Owen's success, in 
making his people happy and good. It is certain that 
drunkenness was very unusual at New Lanark; and 
this alone may be taken as a satisfactory proof of a high 
condition. Drunkenness is truly said to be the cause 

♦ See Ti^c Crisis, iii. 29. 
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of a large portion of the offences commiltcA JVIeu wlio 
wonld not rob to satisfy tbeir hunger, will do w-ona 
than tliat when maddened by drink, and unahlu to 
gratify without crime, the passions which tlieir esccra 
lias awakened. But drunkenness is also a proof of a 
generally bad state of manners in the place where It 
prevails : it is the amusement of a coai-so people : it ts 
the solace of the discontented. Owen had got rid of j 
the vice by undermining it, and not by a direct assavlt : 
he had not employed fines and punialimenta ; bnt had 
provided other recreations, had iliscouragcd the Ticiouft 
habit by precept and by example ; and, above all, had 
rendered hia i>eople happier and more refined, and had 
fbrboriip to ovci-task their powers t^f hiljom-. Ni>r Jiad he 
had recourse to a Miune law ; which restrains the poor 
who must buy by retail, and spares the rich who con 
supply themselves in large qaantities: which may re- 
duce the present amount of drinking, but which creates 
a risk of a frightful reaction. Nor did he resort to a 
pledge of total abstinence : to an oath too weak to 
master tiie passions of ordinary men, but strong enougli 
to be a snare to a scrupnlous conscience. These were 
devices of a later day, and of men less wise in this 
respect than Owen. 

The morals of the young women were also highly 
satisfactory, when compared with those in other places. 
The number of females employed was latterly about 
1,3S0." The illegitimate children were aa follow: 1810, 
1; 1811,3; 1813,2; 1814, 5 ; 1815, 6; 1816, 5 ; 

• .V«r EzMcuet, V, App. XstI, 
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1817, 3; 1818, 2 ; or an average of three a year; a 
number far below the average of Great Britain. It 
is stated that the putative fathers were not gene- 
rally men belonging to the village, but strangers: 
two of the number in 1815 having been French 
oflSccrs. 

It cannot have been forgotten, that the principle on 
which the last partnership was framed, was the apply- 
ing •to the benefit of the workpeople all profits beyond 
five per cent, on the capital. This exempted Owen 
from the necessity of squeezing the greatest possible 
quantity of work out of his mills : and it enabled him 
to reduce the working hours of liis people to ten hours 
and a half per diem, at a time when other mills were 
running their thirteen or fourteen hours.* The profits 
however, seem to have continued large. In the first 
thirty years of this century, the clear profits, after 
paying tlie 7,000/. of gratuities in 1806, and the ex- 
penses of benevolence, amounted to 10,000/. a year: 
but we are not told how much of this accrued before, 
and how much after 1814. 

The fact that these large gains were made, is a 
proof that the liappiness of the people was not merely 
the result of an unreasonably high scale of wages, takuig 
the average of the thirty years. Dr. Macnabf states 
that less wages were paid at New Lanark than else- 
where: and the Leeds deputation,} a safer authority, 
says that in Yorkshire the earnings would be thought 

♦ New Existence^ V. 55. t I^id. V. App. xxi. 

X Ibid. V. xxvi. 
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low. Particulars are given tlim ; under eighteen years 
of age, youths working by timo 4». 3i/. a. week ; work- 
ing by the piece 5s, id. a wuok: females .'is. 5d. and 
■is. 7d. roapectively. Above eighteen, men Qs. llcL and 
14s. lOd.: women 6». anil 8s.: by time or pitce re- 
specttiely. To an EngUshman, the men's wages at 
10.1. for a week's woi'k, seera even scandalously low : 
but lalxiurers are far worse paid north of tlje Tweed 
than they are among ouraeKea : a fact worth the aare- 
ful attention of those who regard our jwor law, with its 
accompanying law of settlement, as a cause of impro- 
vidence and destitution. 

We have now done with New Lanark : a place asso- 
ciate<l for ever with the name of Owen. We of this 
generation, have reason to be deeply grateful to the 
man, who growing up with the vast modem manufac- 
turing world, had the sagacity to see, the disinterested- 
ness to denounce, and the conrage to grapple with, the 
social evils that accompany it. It may be that we have 
not done nearly what we ought ; but without Owen we 
should have done still less. As it is, the most crying 
evils of our worst poptdations, are not to be found in 
our great English mannfacturing towns, so much as in 
London, in Liverpool, and some of the agricultural dis- 
tricts. But when Owen began his career, the condition 
of some factories at any rate, was a disgrace to a civi- 
lized country. He had great reason to be proud of his 
achievements as a social reformer: and I do not wonder 
tliat, in after Ufe, when his other schemes of philan- 
thropy had melted away* one after another ; when the 
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United States, and Mexico, and Ireland, and Scotland, 
and London, bore witness to his failures; it was his 
consolation and delight to fight over again the victorious 
battles of his youth, and to say with just exultation, that 
New Lanark and its glories were his own. 
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ls my seventeenth chapter, I have recorded that Owen, 
in tlie year 1824, took a voyage to the United States. 
During the two years preceding this, there had been a 
long correspondence about the detjuU of a community 
wliich was to be established in Scotland ; and it will 
appear in a future chapter, that the communistic society 
which was commenced immediately afterwards at Or- 
biston, near Glasgow, was subjected to certain regula- 
tions of which Owen highly disapproved : a fact which 
may account for his disappearance from Great Britain 
at this juncture. Amiable as he wa«, and of a temper 
the reverse of overbearing, he had yet an invincible 
dislike to being interfered with in carrying out his 
schemes ; and we have seen in his surrender of Mr. 
Drinkwater's partnership, and in his subsequent changes. 
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how decidedly lie indulged his antipathy to the inter- 
meddling of other people. 

He determuied therefore, to make a trial of his plans 
in another hemisphere, where he could buy an expanse 
of country, at so small a cost as to be within his own 
means; a circumstance which would free him from 
all claims on the part of others to dictate laws for his 
guidance. He accordingly entered into a treaty for a 
large tract of land, partly cleared ; and by April,* 1825, 
the bargain was completed. 

This estate consisted of thirty thousand acres of fer- 
tile land, in Indiana and Illinois ; f and was situated on 
the river Wabash, about thirty miles from its mouth. 
It was stated that it was a very healthy spot : for that 
though when it was first settled on, the deaths were 
rather numerous, yet aftcrwai'ds, when a larger portion 
was cleared, there occurred fewer deaths than happen 
in other parts of the world. This statement, however, 
was made in ignorance of the laws of mortality since 
discovered ; and therefore, without making allowance 
for the fact that the people in question had scarcely any 
young children among them, and probably, as recent 
settlers, very few old persons. Thus, the fewness of the 
deaths fails to prove that the site was healthy. 

The purchase was made from a community of 700 
Germans, who called the place Harmony, and them- 
selves Harmonians. They had lived here eight or nine 
years, and had had great success in providing them- 

♦ Co-operative Magazine^ i. 12. 

f Oiven*8 Second Discourse at Washington^ p. 24. London, 1825. 
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selves with t!ie means of living, which they consumed 
in common. Owen desc.riljes the town as consistiiig 
" of log, weather-boarded, and brick dwelling-houses} 
of infant manufactui*es of wool, cotton, leather, bat8« 
jjottery, bricks, machinery, grain distilleries, breweries, 
&c. : with granaries, and two large churches and other 
public buildings, laid out in regular squares like all the 
modem American towns." The countiy is described* 
:is thickly wooded, generally flat for about a mile and a 
half from the river, after which the surface is Iiilly and 
pleasantly undulating. The neighbouring bills were 
co\"ered with \iiieyards and orchards: and the town 
seen from these heights, had an inviting appearance; 
with the ample stream of the Wabash windiiii; in its 
Aront, and the luxuriimt and lohy woods seen on the 
opposite banks of the Illinois. One observer admired 
the brightness of look given by the red bricks of the 
houses ; a peculiarly which few Englishmen will envy: 
though they will sympathize with the approval bestowed 
on the practice of planting trees along the streets ; Lom- 
bardy poplars originally, but these failing, then mul- 
berry trees. The land was well adapted for irrigatjon, 
and there was abundance of water-power.f This town, 
witli thirty thousand acres of fertile land, was bought 
by Owen at his own expense ; and &om its facilities for 
both agriculture and manufactures, it seemed as if made 
expressly for his purpose. 

The previous occnpants were leaving their delightful 

site, not from any disappointment as to its capabOities, 

* Co-cptrativi Mag., 1. 13. f 'Oai. ii. 419. 
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but because they found tlie outer world of men, press- 
ing too closely upon them, and urging them to flee still 
farther into the depths of the wilderness. Indeed, their 
singular success in providing themselves with abun- 
dance of means of living, was laid hold of by Owen's 
followers, as a striking illustration of the advantages of 
a life in common. How far any inference could justly 
be drawn from this case, it is not difficult to judge, 
when the peculiar circumstances arc known. 

The Harmonians were a European colony, chiefly 
from Wirtemberg and its neighbourhood, and went out 
under the direction of a Mr. Rapp, a pastor or prophet. 
They originally settled in Pennsylvania, near Pittsburg, 
and at starting were nearly annihilated by starvation, 
and would have been altogether destroyed, but for an 
interposition, which they doubtless regarded as mira- 
culous. They had applied to a neighbouring merchant 
to assist them with food while their first crops were 
ripening; and he had consented: they went to him 
again ; he refused : they resigned themselves to die ; 
it was the will of God: but the merchant had a 
vision ; these poor people appeared to him in tlie 
pallor and emaciation of want; he put aside his fears 
of loss, and hastened to their aid. In after-days, 
the society flourished and the merchant fell into 
destitution : he was always a welcome guest among 
the Harmonians. 

After a very fj\v years,* they left Pennsylvania, 
being elbowetl by an increasing population around 

♦ Visit by W, Hetcrt in 1822. London, 1825. 
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lliein; and having sold tliolr clearing luid plant, for 
ii consiJorable sura of monoy, romoved to the Wabasli 
and Illinois. Here tht-y fiilly carried out their com- 
munistic principles, Tlicy laboured from sunrise to 
sunset, with great induatrj', tliongli without that ex- 
cessive application which often ruins the health of 
ordinary men : and tliey did not grudge the nigbtwork 
iicccssarj' for their brewery and distillery. If any one, 
secure of a maintenance, Ijccame apatlietic and remiss, 
he was not punished, but was " sent to Coventry " 
or reprimanded. Every one was entitled to his share 
of the produce of tlie community, though some sort ol 
accomitalility was kept up. 

They were a grave and even saturnine people, who 
seldom smiled, and among whom laughter was an 
oflcnce: and the sounds of mirth and conviviality, if 
heard at all among them, proceeded from their profane 
neighbours, on a visit for purposes of trade. Literature 
too, was an abomination: what had Christian people, 
mere sojourners in this valley of weeping, heirs of an 
immortality of happiness, to do with the literature of a 
heathen antiquity, or with the frivolities of the modern 
profane? So little did they care for books, or for 
information of any kind, that among the mechanics of 
various kinds among them, not one printer was to be 
found. 

They appear to have been completely governed by 
Mr. Rapp ; who did not confine himself to spiritual 
ministrations, but superintended their work in field or 
factory, and himself diligently explored their woods for 
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any tree they might want. He had adopted a son, who 
was called Frederick Rapp, who was now about forty 
years of age and unmarried, and in whose name all the 
money concerns were carried on. Some power was in 
the hands of the superintendent of the general store, of 
the doctor, of the saddler, of the smith, and of the 
keeper of the house of " private entertainment," which 
the unenlightened call a tjivern. Very little was known 
about the internal arrangements, as the policy of the 
managers was silence, and therefore free discussion was 
;is rare as were newspapers. 

The Ilappites w^cre professedly Lutherans, but very 
unlike the hearty, jolly Norwegians, or Prussians; 
who think it no shame to sit down to dominoes or 
cards on Sunday evening, after the sacred twenty-four 
hours have expired, or perhaps a little earlier. It has 
been said that the Rappites accepted from their pastor a 
positive prohibition of marriage, but this is not true, 
ilarriage was only discountenanced ; but the discou- 
ragements to it were so severe that they protluced 
nearly the effect of forbidding it. During three years 
there was but one wedding ; and this while there were 
probably young persons enough to furnish fifty wed- 
dings, and witliout the ordinary restraint of want of 
the means of living. 

An extensive commerce was carried on by the Hax'- 
inonites. They could boast indeed, that they produced 
within their settlement everything they wanted except 
groceries, and these they bought in exchange for their 
surplus commodities. They also sent out quantities of 

15 
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grain^ beef, pork, whisky, beer, wine, and mannfiic- 
tores, to New Orleans and elsewhere; besides seDing 
by retail at their general store. They had agents .even 
in various cities, who sent them goods for re-sak in 
the neighbouring country. When a man, instead of 
liaving to maintain four or five persons, had no one 
but himself to feed and clothe, and yet laboured as 
hard and as steadily as other men, he would, of oonne, 
produce a great excess of commodities. What became 
of the money for which all these merchantable articles 
were sold, the profane world did not know; but the 
members seemed generally quite contented* If any 
one of them had turned litigious, and had brought the 
affairs of the community before a law-court, as recently 
happened to the ancient Jaults in France, strange reve- 
lations might have been expected. It is alleged that 
the same fault prevailed at Harmony, which John 
Wesley complained of in liis followers, when he said, 
that having cured them of the love of gaieties and 
sensualities, he found that they addicted themselves to 
;he love of money and the desire of worldly success. 
A.varice took the place of levity. This money-getting 
Spirit of the Rappites has been unfavourably contrasted 
With the more moderate tone of the Shakers, about 
a hundred miles more north ; who decline commercial 
dealings with the world outside them, and are con- 
tented with the plenty which industry and forbearance 
from marriage secure to them. 

In one respect, these people showed themselves supe- 
rior to the ordinary coarse-gi'ained backwoodsman: 
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they reared a noble buildiug for public worship. The 
form of this church was that of an equal-limbed cross : 
the roof was supported by a number of stately columns, 
turned out of black walnut, cherry, and sassafras trees : 
the masonry and woodwork were fine : and entering 
at either of the four doors, placed one at the end of 
each limb, the effect produced on you was striking and 
grand. Some personal sacrifice was made for the 
erection of this edifice; for while it was going on, it 
was necessary to defer the building of tlie private 
houses. It is probable that this noble work was much 
promoted by the priestly influence of the predominant 
pastor; and it is remarkable that the love of utility- 
showed itself, in converting the vaults of the church 
into storehouses. 

Whilst Owen was settling his purchase of this large 
property, he had an opportimity of publicly explaining 
his views and projects. We have seen that it was 
always his policy to make friends of leading and influ- 
ential people, under the notion that it was to them, 
and to governments led by them, that he must look 
for such an alteration of circumstances, as would bring 
about the moral revolution after which he panted: 
whereas, to expect such an alteration from the people 
themselves, was to sit stupidly do>>Ti and await the 
volimtary cessation of a river. Certainly there was 
much to be said in favour of this policy; wluch is 
in fact, nothinrc more than that of most educationists 
of the present day; who loudly declare that, in one 
way or other, instruction shcmld be brought to every 
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one's door, and pressed on every oiii;'^ acct'i)tancc, 
being a thing fai- out of the sphere of the common 
law of demand and supply. Owen, as we have seen, 
was eminently successful in carrying out this policy. 
While the middle classes of society were learning to 
hate liim as a great hercsiarch, or something worse, 
men of noble, and princely, or even royal blood, freely 
used their influence in hia favour. The United States 
contained no men who came imder this description : 
but they had presiilents and vice-presidents, and ex- 
presidenta and men hononi'able by virtue of office: and 
these men listened freely to tho English innovator. 

Owen then, being at Washington, early in 182S, 
obtained the use of the "Hall of Representatives," in 
which to deliver a disconrse. A slight misrepresenta- 
tion of this event has been' unconsciously made by 
some of his followers, as though the Congress itself, 
or at any rate the Lower House of Congress, had for- 
mally assembled to listen to a lecture. The title pre- 
fixed to the printed discoorBe disproves this assertion : 
for it states that the discourse was delivered " in the 
pi-esence of the President of the United States, the Pre- 
sident elect, the heads of departments, members of Con- 
gress, &c." The truth is simply, that Owen applied 
for the use of the hall, which waa granted ; and that 
the leading people who were at Washington, with many 
of whom Owen had an acquaintance, paid him the com- 
pliment of going to hear him. 

Owen on this occasion exhibited his usual brave 
candour. He told the Americans, that they laid claim 
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to tlie possession of more privileges than any other 
nation ; and that this claim was in many respects well 
founded: but that even among them, where the laws 
were unusually mild and less than commonly irrational, 
such absurd notions prevailed, as led to the infliction 
of death upon persons for acting as they were compelled 
to act, and as led to the rewarding of other persons 
for actions without a particle of merit lie explained 
afterwards* what he meant: that the practice of re- 
wards and punishments under any circumstances what- 
ever was " a grievous error of a past wretched system." 
This might pass for the whim of an eccentric philo- 
sophy. But many of the hearers, testy men, jealous 
of any censure from an Englishman, must have thought 
of pistol and bowie-knife, when he told them that they 
did not possess real liberty. Political liberty no doubt 
they had by a hard struggle attained ; but real liberty, 
the libertv of the mind, was still to seek. Which of 
them dared to speak his real sentiments, freely and 
openly, on subjects of vital interest to man? How 
many of them had so cast ofl^ the old mental bondage, 
as to be able without a thought of inconvenience, to 
convey to others without concealment the genuine, 
incorrupt sentiments of their own minds? Not one 
of them : there was no such man : all, all were mere 
slaves to the opinions of their fellows : hampered, 
tongue-tied, veritable cowards, when truth was to be 
told. And did they call this liberty or mental servi- 
tude? But he would make them acquainted with a 

* FiTsi Discourse. London, 1825. Page 13. 
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new system^ under "which they should be really free: 
lie would tell them of social anrangeHieiitB under wkiA 
there should be no privileged [thoughts or belief, bat 
every one should be free as air to tdl the world the 
undisguised impressions and reflections of his nrnkL 

Another part of the discourse, which must hacve snr- 
prised the hearers, was a denunciation of commerce. 
He said that the practices to which we are tnuned, of 
buying cheap and selling dear, were degmding and pei^ 
nicious: that tlie whole traduig system was one of deoep- 
tion^ in which every person makes it his bnainess to 
take advantage of his neighbour: and that the inevitable 
result was, to give excessive wealth and power to a few, 
leaving the many in poverty and subjection. Now if 
there be a country in which trade and traders are held 
in honour, it is the United States. In reading the best 
])eriodicals of that coimtr}*-, nothing has struck me more 
than the tone adopted as to mercantile life, when com- 
pared with the tone of the correspondiing publications 
here. Among us, a man is not ashamed of being a 
merchant or a leading manufacturer : to be a first-rate 
man of business is, among the Americans, a matter of 
congratulation and boasting. Their lower classes govern, 
and their traders are their aristocracy: our middle 
classes predominate, and our landowners give the tone 
to society and to literature. It must have been there- 
fore, with great surprise, that the industrious commu- 
nity heard trade and commerce condemned as iniquitous. 
But I do not imagine that these sweeping invectives 
against commerce tended to arouse any evil passions. 
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If they had been directed against the excesses of the 
Americans, against their worship of the silver dollar^ 
against their perpetual talk of adventures and gains^ 
agauist their boasted smartness in driving a bargain, 
against their reckless trading, which substitutes gam- 
bling for industry, their withers would have been 
wrung, and they would have winced under the infliction. 
But they could listen patiently to a general condem- 
nation of the system, just as we drowsily receive from 
11 preacher the perpetual assertions of the wickedness 
of humanity. We ai'e all willing to confess that we are 
miserable sinners : but woe to him who points out a 
specific sin ! 

Having tlius condemned society as it is, Owen went 
on to exhibit his specific remedy ; and he assured his 
hearers that so wonderful were its eftects on the body 
politic, that it would correct all the crying evils he 
had pointed out, would cure the avarice and remove 
the anxieties of capitalists, while it rendered improvi- 
dence and destitution impossible among the labouring 
people. So strongly was he impressed with the advan- 
tages to be obtained, that liis only wish was, to commu- 
nicate them in the shortest tune to the greatest number 
of persons, though with the least possible injury to 
those who benefited by the actual system. Tliis last con- 
sideration gave him some anxiety : for he was convinced 
that as soon as his principles and practices were fully 
imderstood, they would be adopted with great rapidity: 
and therefore he was glad of tliis opportimity of pub- 
licly announchig what was about to happen, that no one 
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might complain hereafter of having entered on new 
specul^itions in the very face of this approaching revii- 
lution. No intt'rprcter of prophecy, no seer of tiie 
millenniam, was ever more c-onfident, or more egre- 
giously mistaken, thiin was Owen. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying " from that chair, from which they Imd 
been accustomed to hear so many important truths," 
that his system was competunt to turn their States intii 
countries of palaces, gardens, and pleasuro-grounds ; and 
in one generation to make the inhabitants a race of veiy 
superior beings. Poor America 1 Its fields are not yet 
covered with p;dares iuul pliMMiu-e-yruuitds : iioi- will 
its moat ardent admirers assert, that comparing its inha- 
bitants with tboso of other countries, they can be called 
a superior race. The dollar in the north, and slavery 
in the south, are still the idols which men worslnp. 
Owen's principles and practices were well known, yet 
they did not prevail. 

After delivering this discourse, Owen had intended 
to leave Waaliington, on a visit to Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison : but many of his hearers were so well 
pleased, and so desirous of having more particulars ex- 
plained to them, that they begged for a second lecture^ 
and this was granted. Mach that was then delivered 
may have been new to those who heard It, hut it would 
be tiresome to those who having followed Owen thus 
far, know pretty exactly what he would say to an 
admiring audience. 
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New Harmony: object proposed — Means — Persons: "Work: Means 
of Jiving — Disposal of Assumed Surplus — Discontent or Mis- 
conduct — Future Proceedings: Anticipations — Rules of the Ad- 
vanced Society — Actual Beginning — Morris Birkbeck — Owen 
crosses to England and back again — Resolves on real Comnmnity 
— A Convention for a Constitution — Principles agreed on — Prac- 
tical Illustration — Owen's View of it — Conclusion. 

Ix the second discourse at Washington, which 1 men- 
tioned at the conclusion of m}' hist chapter, Owen, after 
explaining his principles, proceeded to give many par- 
ticulars of what he proposed to do to carry them out. 
He stated that he was about to commence a new society 
at Harmony: that the aim of the association was, to give 
and secure happiness to all its members : — 

'* O happiness I our being's end and aim, 
GooJ, pleasure, ease, content — whatever thy name, 
That something still which prompts the eternal sigh. 
Which bids us bear to live, or dare to die/* 

(Owen was not addicted to quotation: and his memory 
must be exonerated from the imputation of an undue 
familiarity with Alexander Pope.) 

This object was to be secured by " the adoption of a 
system of union and co-operation, founded in a spirit of 
universal charitv, derived from a correct knowledfje of 
the constitution of human nature." This knowledge 
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would be found ped'ectly efScacioua iu preventing OUS' 
miderstanding, whether from religion or from other 
causes. Hut it was thought safer to orgauize at tirst 
n preliminary society, to be conducted by persona of 
experience. 

Into this preliminary society, would be admitted two 
classes of persons: those with capital, and those without 
it. Capitalists indisposed to labour, might be main- 
tained on payment of a fixed annuity. Persons without 
capital would be employed in farming, mnimfactures, 
ImQding, gardening, or giving instruction; and would 
receive in return, the best food, okitUB^ Md loi^|a^ 
the association could afford : besides baTing & proTinon 
in sickness and old age. All the children would be 
brought up together, and would receive a superior 
education. 

At the end of every year, an account would be taken 
of the services rendered by each fanuly, aud of its 
expenditure ; and in proportion to these, a certain sum 
would be placed to its credit: it being assumed that 
the gains of the wholebody would far exceed its out- 
goings. 

Any person might qoit the association at pleasure, 
taking away in prodactionB as mack as was placed to 
Ills credit at the previotis balance-day. And any in- 
corrigible offender against the laws or hapfuness of his 
fellows, would be dismissed : bnt it was anticipated that 
in a short time, such a spirit of justice, charity, for- 
bearance, and kindness, would be found to prevail, as 
to render this af^)arent harshness owiecesiary. 
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The above arrangements were purely provisionaL It 
was proposed shortly to organize a society of a higher 
grade, " consistent m all respects with the constitution 
of human nature ;" in which there would be a perfect 
equalit}^- of rights and of property ; the only distinctions 
being those of age and experience. Members of the 
preliminary association would be invited to join the 
more advanced body : and they would not hesitate to 
do so when they were assured on the authority of 
tliirty-five years' experience, that the proposed arrange- 
ments would l>e found valid enough to banish from 
among men, almost all, if not absolxitehj ally the evils 
wliich had hitherto afflicted them. 

When this perfect community should be established, 
it should be governed by the thirty-nine articles which 
I have mentioned at the close of Chapter XVIIL ; of 
which I will recapitulate a very few. The number of 
persons should not much exceed five hundred, including 
women and children. The establishment was to be 
managed by a committee of all persons of a certaui 
age ; but this arrangement was not to take effect, until 
some indefinitely distant period, when the capital ad- 
vanced to the community was repaid, and the general 
education was sufficiently advanced ; and until that fieu?- 
off* era, the government was to be in a committee of 
twelve, of whom eight should be persons who had 
advanced lOOi. or upwards. The committee howso- 
ever constituted, was to determine the employment of 
every person, with a due regard however, to his wishes; 
and giving to every one the option of spending part of 
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cucli day in agriculture. Tlie members generally 
lia\c !i common table ; but anj- sick, or fastidious, 
jjilglit cat aioue- 

Thcse were the regulations framed hy Oven fta ha 
colony. Almost immediately after ddhrcsiog Ht ad- 
di-osses at Washington, he proceeded to HaniMig', took 
possession of bis estate, and receiTed hk neaAtn. Of 
these there was no lack, and his litde townwuweaAdl 
to overflowing; 900perBonshaTii^eome toi^mdliuire 
desiring to do so. In the first imlaaoe, U-wle pr»< 
prietor of the place, he took iip«ni himMlf to nomtnBle 
the committee of management.* Th«i,. having seen 
liis people fairly at work, carrying on the operations 
which the Germans had begun, he went to other parts 
of the States: and returning in about a month, he 
was so well satisfied with the progress made and the 
excellent spirit manifested, that he dissolved his com- 
mittee, and called upon the members to elect one for 
themselves: and they at once re-elected moat of his 
nominees, including his son William. 

A proof of the success of the jncipient community 
was given by Mr. Morris Birkbeck, who was settled 
near Harmony. He had not been a disciple of Owen ; 
but coming across to visit hun, and being induced to 
remain several days, he was greatly struck with what 
be saw ; and when he left, declared his intention of 
winding up his afiiurg and migrating to New Harmony. 
Unfortunately, returning home in haste after bis pro- 
longed absence, he attempted to cross the nver while 
• Ca-operatiee Magatitt, i. 16. 
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the tide was niniiiiig strongly ; and as he was turning 
to the assistance of his son, who like liimself was 
on liorseback, lie was carried away and never seen 
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Owen at this time was not free from his engage- 
ments at New Lanark ; and he was soon obliged to 
return to Scotland. No doubt he crossed the Atlantic, 
congratulating himself on the success of his first step 
towards a real community ; and was convinced that the 
society he had left, though it was only a half-way 
house to the ultimate object of his elibrts, would en- 
able him hereafter to complete the rest of his progress 
towards thorough co-operation and equality of rights. 
After he had remained a few months in Great Britain, 
he again, in the winter of 1825-26, sailed for America, 
and reappeared in Indiana. lie had the high gratifi- 
cation of finding New Harmony in a condition worthy 
of its name. In the first three or four months from its 
establishment indeed, about a dozen persons had left : 
rovers no doubt, always looking out for novelty and 
unwilling to labour : and three had been dismissed ; 
one for turbulence, one for misconduct, and the third 
for idleness. Some slight disagreements had occurred, 
and there had circulated reports imfavourable to the 
commercial soundness of the establishment. 

By the time of Owen's arrival, however, about tliree- 
quai'ters of a year after the first start, these little 
asperities had been smoothed down, and every tiling 
was going on prosperously. He had originally resolved 
that the probationary condition of the colony should 
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continue at least two years, to give time for tlie people 
to become acquainted with, each other, for testing the 
steadiness of the members, and above all, for instmct- 
ing and training every one in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the ti-ue principles of society. But when he 
witnessed the excellent state of his people, he waa 
moved by an emotion of generosity, by the impatience 
of a projector, perhaps by an honest emalation with 
the conductors of a similar experiment in Scotland, to 
shorten the noviciate, and at once to try tlie grand ex- 
periment. How would it succeed? 

On the 25th o£ Jiuiuwy i«fi6, aboik aow OMadlH 
after the commencement of the colony, a coa r aBt io n 
was held* for the " formation of a constitution of a 
government for the New Harmony commnni^ of 
equality." Hard-banded men, fit for a stanggle with 
the wilderness, may be pardoned if they &il to write 
silken English, Dr. Philip M. Price wa^ elected presi- 
dent, and Thomas Fears secretary: by means of the 
ballot, seven persons, including W. Owen, were chosen 
as a committee to form a constitution : the plan was 
drawn and presented; the convention discussed it at 
several sittings, and sent it back again to the c(Hn- 
mittee : that body again reported : and the convention 
at its seventh sitting finally adopted a constitution. 

Persons sitting down anywhere between the Atlantic 

and the Pacific to frame a constitution, would do well to 

remember the ill fortune of the grand words about the 

equality of men, which form the basis of the goremment 

• Co-^. »Tag. t. 301. 
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of the Unite<I States: for the sentiment, true and important 
as it is, is a perpetoal blister to those who, in its despite, 
declare the fitness and righteousness of holding blacks 
in the subordinate condition of slavery. Men who aim 
at the practical should leave maxims and wise saws to 
philosophers and poets ; but where Owen was the pre- 
siding genius, this was not to be expected. The ** consti- 
tution" begins with a declaration that the object pro- 
posed is happiness : that the principles are, equality of 
rights among adult men and women; co-operative union 
in business and amusement; conmiunity of property; 
kindness in action, courtesy in intercourse, &c. &c. Then 
follows a statement of belief in Owen's pet dogmas, 
with just that variation of language which marks the 
location of the writers. Community of property is 
adopted, in order to get quit of " competition and opposi- 
tion, jealousy and dissension, extravagance and poverty, 
tyranny and slavery." 

I need scarcely repeat that one of Owen's funda- 
mental conceptions, was the irresponsibility of man. 
People are what they are made to l>e : cannibals in New 
Zealand, thieves in St. Giles's, pedants at Oxford, 
money-grubbers in the City. Will you reward or 
punish them for the inevitable result of circumstances? 
Or, as the backwoodsmen expressed the opinion : Man's 
character is the result of his formation, his location, and 
the circmnstances within which he exists: his character 
is not of his own formation : therefore, artificial rewards 
and punishments are inapplicable to him : kindness is 
the only consistent mode of treatment, and courtesy 
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the niily raiioual sjiccies of dcportraout. An amusing 
iliiistration of tbc doctvtnL' is furnished by the Co-ope- 
rative Magtuim itself, tlie (dioflen m^an ofecmBoaiiau 
An English member of the aoaaty at Kew BMXmony 
was (loscanting with energy on diu ficroorite topic: bnt 
in the very whirlwind and tempeit of his denimdatioita 
of the n-orld ontside, turning hishead, be nw a Tonng 
^tickle eating the plums in theflntor'i little garden; and 
forgetting at once philosophy, IdndneaB, and oomtesy, lie 
rewarded the boy's faith in lui finbearance by a hearty 
flogging. Tmlj, the figments of Owen^s brain wen all 
too weak to bind the passions of men. 

But in Owen's ejes, this was only an accidental de- 
jMU-turo from the rule of right, resulting inevitably from 
the nature and circumstances of which the inconsistent 
member was the victim. If the man in his fury had 
killed the boy, the homicide ought not to be punished ; 
since not he, but destiny was to blame. The offender 
was to be piUed, just as he would be if he had chopped 
off Jiis foot, or succumbed to the yellow fever. 

A t length then, a community, a society of equal right 
and equal property, was established. Away competi- 
tions, rivalries, and emulations I Avatuit improvidence 
and avarice, luxury and destitution I Your reign is at 
an end : youi* sand has rvai out : you must give place 
to peace and kindness, health and cheerfulness, whole- 
some labour and abundant living. The new era of the 
world has begun, and no obstacles can impede the steady 
march of Owen and communism. 
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Split about Religion — Unfavourable Kcports — Correction of a former 
•Statement — Another Version — Conduct as to Religious Teaching 
— Imitation Communities — Another, July 1827 — Maclure — In- 
dependence and Munificence — Maclurc*s ovn Account — Separa- 
tion of New Harmony — Two Societies dissolved — Another Attempt 
&il8 — Remedy: New Distribution — Comments on the Changes: 
Owen resigned — Causes of Failure — Alleg^ Causes — Owen's Ac- 
count: not dispirited — Caution necessary — In London — Owen's 
Munificence — Progress during another Half Year — Terms granted 
by Owen — Owen's Inference: not Angry — Communism aban- 
doned — Conclusion. 

I CLOSED my last chapter with a song of triumph : at 
present I have to assmnc a less agreeable tone. The 
communistic system was agreed upon early in 1826 ; 
and it might have been hoped that the zeal of a new 
society would have carried it on a few years, without 
any serious difficulties. This was far from being the 
case. So soon as June 1826, it was known in England* 
that the course of the colony had not been a smooth 
one; and taking into account the slowness of mails 
thirty years ago, we must conclude that Owen and his 
friends had hardly enjoyed many weeks of peace and 
concord. It was stated that religion was the cause of 
dissension; and that some persons whose opinions on 
that topic were those of tlie world generally, had split 

♦ Co-operative Mag. i. 193. 
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off :uicl formed n new comrauiuty of their own. The 
old aiid the new bodies, however, wore represented to be 
on the most friendly terms. As Owen's anti-roligioua 
notions seemed to every one but himself, independent of 
his new views about the constitution of society, the loss 
caused by this schism, woidd fall on New Harmony 
ratlier than on the cause of t-ommunism. Tliia dis- 
sension however, besides a multiplicity of details to be 
attended to, were sufficient to detain Owen in Indiana. 

We cannot wonder that there arose reports un- 
favourable to the new eettleuient. About the time I 
Iiave mentioned, Owen's onpniica hero were gratified, by 
a paragraph copied iiilu tho London papers from a Phi- 
ladelphia letter, to the effect that the condition of New 
Harmony waa so unsatisfactory, that the experiment 
would probably have to be abandoned, with an entire 
loss of the money hud out To this it was replied* that 
the account was part fabrication, part exa^eration : 
and it was alleged in prooi^ that a gentleman of some 
property who had gone out with Owen, had dot? sent to 
his wife in London to join him at New Hannony. 

Out of this discussion however, there emerged a fact, 
which much reduces the satis&ction of the last chapter. 
I there allowed myself to believe the statement, that 
Owen's prematore adoption of a real communism, in 
place of hifi intended two years' probation of his people, 
arose out of his approval of the conduct and tempers 
of the New Harmonites. Bat we are now told that 
Owen on his return {rom England in the winter of 
* Co-iiptratiBt Mag. L 287, 
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1825-26, had found matters to have been condacted not 
so skilfully as they ought; though the deviation was 
soon corrected by his presence* But since he was dis- 
satisfied, why did he shorten the noviciate ? I assent to 
the statement of the unreasonableness of looking in a 
new colony for the comforts of an established society, 
and of anticipating regular and systematic industry from 
an heterogeneous collection of people greedy of novelty : 
but I cannot see in these circumstances any justification 
of the premature adoption of a system, requiring at any 
rate much self-denial, mutual forbearance, and public 
spirit. 

Early in 1827,* we meet with a still more candid ac- 
count. From this it appears, that when the Rappitea 
quitted their settlement in April 1826, a crowd of people 
rushed in from all sides, on the faith of the general in- 
vitation which Owen had issued in his public addresses. 
Strangely enough, such an event had not been antici- 
pated : no arrangement had been made to inquire into 
the character and history of the self-proposed members ; 
none to prevent the intrusion of persons however unfit 
or disreputable: and as an inevitable result. New 
Harmony was filled with a mixed crowd of good and 
bad, rough and gentle, thrown together to jostle each 
other as they pleased. To make the matter more 
hopeless, Owen, soon afterwards, set off for Great 
Britain, lea\T[ng only his son William, a young man, as 
the depository of his secret intentions; without any 
arrangements concerted for winnowing out the desirable 

* Co'optrntive Mag, ii 48. 
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from the obnoxious membera. We biYe 'aite$Ay seen 
that in a very short time, there hcoke out rd^pona du- 
sensions, which led to the shelliiig off of put of the 
members to form a new commimity. 

On^Owen's return from Great Britain in the winter 
of 1825-6, the condition of hia aetdonent, fiur from 
being the agreeable one which it vaa at the time rei^e- 
sented to be, was actually distnasilig. " The igiKHWice 
and bad passions which existed,* were most annoying, 
and required all the forbearance wUch the new system 
inculcates, in its highest perfection." Owen'a placid 
temper and predominant inSuence did wonders to still a 
tempest, which, it is said, any one else wonid have run 
away from in a month. The strength of the expression 
indicates the virulence of the disorder. Religion seems 
to have been the earliest topic of disagreement, and 
the evil seems to have been aggravated by visits from 
itinerant preachers, whose interference, however, was 
checked in a characteristic manner. It was professed 
that free discussion on religion and every kind of 
teaching, was tolerated and even sought ; aud therefore, 
all miTiisters who came for the avowed purpose of 
preaching publicly, were entertained at the tavern free 
of expeuse : but with this unusual condition ; that at 
the conclusion of a sermon, any one of the congregation 
might ask whatever questions he pleased. This cate- 
chizing was BO littie liked by the subjects of it, that 
during many months no preacher visited New Harmony. 
The absence seems to have been a great relief to the 
Co-operative JUag. U. 48, 
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settlement ; for it is alleged* that illiterate and bigoted 
men came, and made violent attacks on everything 
they found established ; and with such success as to 
alarm many timid members, and make them fear them- 
selves on the high road to perdition. It is added, that 
some of these reverend persons spread scandalolh and 
untrue reports about the moral condition of New Har- 
mony : asserting that there were enacted scenes of in- 
subordination, confusion, and debauchery; that wives 
were unfaithful, children disobedient, daughters un- 
chaste, and sons dissolute. Thousands of persons con- 
ceived unjust prejudices, in consequence, and turned 
away from New Harmony in disgust. The charges 
no doubt, were utterly unfounded, and were the in- 
ventions, or gross exaggerations, of men who in their 
ignorance, could not even conceive that followers of 
Owen were industrious, moral, and amiable. Theo- 
lomcal hatred is no new disease. 

Tliere seems to have been some difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of Owen's measures. But the friends 
of co-operation were much encouraged by hearing of 
many other settlements in America, besides the one 
that bought out the Rappites. So soon as October 
1826, we find mention madef in an American paper, of 
several communities established on Owen's principles, 
though with some modifications : the names mentioned 
are the Yellow Spring in Ohio ; the Alleghany Asso- 
ciation at Pittsburgh ; one at the Blue Spring, near 
Bloomington, Indiana; and the Philadelphia Association. 

♦ Co-operative Mag. ii. 217. t I^i^ ^ 329. 
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Another paper speaks of a communitj', beginning from 
families of Wilmington nnd Philadelphia, and intended 
to be " located " in the Great Valley, twenty miles 
from Lancaster and forty from Philadelphia. A little 
later,' we Iioar of two communities in the immediate 
neighbourhood of New Harmony : of wliich the one 
was named Macluria, as a compliment to an able coad- 
jutor of Owen ; the other Feiba Peren, a name intended 
to express by a pedantic inemoria techntert, the latitude 
and longitude of the place. Macluria was settled bj- 
backwoodsmen, men witli large families, much addicted 
to camp meetings and revivals, and strongly prejudiced 
against new-fangled methods of cultivation. These 
peeple were about 150 in number, with 1,200 acres of 
laud ; and with the help of some capital lent to them 
fay Owen at 4 per cent., they built a few cabins ar- 
ranged in something like a parallelogram, and laboured 
hard at their land in the slovenly fashion of th^r coun- 
try. The commbuity of Feiba consisted of a few English- 
men from the neighbourhood of Messrs. Birkbeck and 
Flower, with few children, and, like the Maclurians, 
with 1,200 acres of land, situated between New Har-- 
mony and Macluria. They were skilful and neat 
farmers, but, as was siud, a little too much addicted to 
whisky. 

Six months latei',t another community makes its ap- 
pearance; that of Kendal in Ohio: a flourishing conceni, 
with more and more dwellings rising up, though still 
insafEcient to house the families which are poaring in ; 
* Co-opemlive Hag. ii, 46. t Ibid. 839. 
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and with a great building in course of erection, 170 feet 
by 33, intended for workshops, but to be used first for 
houses ; a pleasant and healthy place, without any one 
on the sick list : with mechanics flocking in, and prose- 
cuting the trades they knew, including that of working 
wool : with schools at first on the old plans, but shortly 
to be arranged a VOwen, under a competent principal 
educated at the Canton Academy : with a spirit of con- 
cord and bustling emulation : with a habit of industry : 
and if not without anxieties, yet in the enjoyment of 
health, peace, and competence. Truly, the pre-emi- 
nence of New Harmony was in danger. 

Of the members of New Harmony, the most remark- 
able, next to Owen, seems to have been Mr. Maclure, 
after whom one of the communities mentioned above, 
was named. Maclure was at this time about sixty, the 
possessor of a large fortune, a bachelor, and very open- 
handed. He was a man of scientific pursuits, had been 
President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Science, and had travelled much. He had become a 
convert to Pestalozzi's educational system; and had 
devoted much time and money to the introduction of it 
into the United States. He had subsequently been 
struck with the notions of Owen; and was so far in 
accordance with him, as to migrate to New Harmony, 
bringing his extensive library, his important museum of 
mineralogy, and his valuable scientific apparatus; be- 
sides inducing some friends to accompany him. He had 
associated these with himself in the education society, 
which was one of the three communities that had 
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branched off fi'oin tlio parent truuk of New liar- 
moiiy : and especially he had for a coadjutor, one 
Peter Naaf, who, as it was alleged, was the real author 
of tlie system wliich went under the name of Pesta- 
lozzi ; that excellent man being merely an intelligent 
patron. 

Maclure was a man of independent thought, and was 
no unreasoning disciple. He was convmced of the 
truth of Owen's aaaertions, .is to the possibility of ti-ain- 
ing the young to almost any mode of thought or excel- 
lence of conduct : and he esiiibited the sincerity and 
depth of his convictions, by this migration to a settle- 
ment of rude and ignorant people, far from tlie society 
of men of cultivation and science ; as well as by taking 
the education community under his direct patronage* 
and by advancing to it a large sum of money to buy 
land and buildings from Owen. At the same time he 
made no secret of his dissent from Owen in one funda- 
mental particular. By all means, said he, educate the 
young, and train them for yoor purposes, while they are 
unformed and docile : 

" '^n* ednoition forma the commoD mind : 
Jiut M the twig is bent, tlie tree's inclined." 

But the case of adults is quite diSerenL You cannot 
bend to your will the mature poplar or ash, and still 
lessHlie gnarled oak. The communists gladly accepted 
their patron's assistance, and could not quarrel with 
opinions munificently hacked. 

In July 1826, when Maclure had been at New Har- 
mony nearly half a year, he addressed a letter to the 
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Revue Encyclopedique.* It appears from this letter, that 
he regarded his proceedings at New Harmony, as part 
of a jihilosophical experiment ; for he spoke of having, 
during the twelve months, made considerable advances 
in his "researches on education." He mentions two 
foreigners, a lady and a gentleman, who had been highly 
successful in teaching on Pestilozzi's plans; but who had 
made the great sacrifice of migrating to New Harmony, 
on condition of receiving as remuneration, their main- 
tenance and nothing beyond. Maclurc, with his friends, 
had established a school; and had purchased from Owen 
for that purpose, seven large brick houses, each sixty 
feet by forty, as storehouses for the children's pro- 
visions; eight or ten smaller brick houses for the 
married teachers and others ; ten or twelve wooden 
houses for workmen ; two large granaries and stables 
for an experimental farming school ; a large public 
building, converted into a workshop for the instruction 
of boys in useful arts; and a hall to be used for a 
museum, as well as for lectures, meetings, concerts and 
recreations generally. There was room enough for 800 
or 1,000 chikb'eu; though there were at present only 
300 to 400, and these were classed as follows : 100 from 
two to five years old, under iladame Frdtageot; 180 to 
200 from five to twelve, under M. Naaf assisted by his 
four daughters and his son, all five pupils of Pestalozzi ; 
and 80 in the church instructed by M. Phiquepal, in 
mathematics and the useful arts. It was thought that 
the schools would soon be full, both because the charge 

♦ Co-operative Mag. i. 373. 
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of one huiidreJ doliars a year for maintenauci;, clotlieSj 
and instruction, was veiy moderate, aiid bccanee tlie 
knowledge imparted was of a solid kind. Chemistiy, 
drawing, and natnral liistory, *ere lectured on by 
MM. Troost, Lemur, and Thomas Say, respectively: 
and tlie last of these, havinf^ resolved to pnbliBh his 
superb work on entomology, with coloured plates, had 
sent to London and Paris, for the necessary materials. 
M>. Owen's two sons, with. Mr. Applegartli, were at the 
schools ; and men of high ability were expected from 
England. For the schools in experimental iarming, 
900 acres of land had been bought from Owen; and 
judging from an experiment made by M, Pliii[uepat, it 
was anticipated that the children in this particular de- 
partment would maintain themselves by working a few 
hours a day. The purchases from Owen might be 
worth 6,OO0Z. to 8,000^.; and Maclnre had enabled his 
society to pay ready money. He had eagerly availed 
liimself of the opportunity to promote during his life- 
time, a system which he had always regarded as the 
greatest boon men could obtain. The scheme of com- 
munism was fast extending: the notion of perfect 
equality, and the simple thought of labouring for a 
maintenance, possessing a charm which was wanting to 
the thirst for precarious gains. 

We have seen that originally. New Harmony was 
not constituted on commonistic principles ; bat that in 
less than a year the change was made of converting it into 
a society with equal righto and community of property. 
Soon afterwards when difficulties arose, it was again 
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restored to its original condition, and the inhabitants 
were allowed to possess private property.* But three 
other establishments on really communistic principles, 
were formed in connection with the town : the largest 
of the three being that for manufactures ; the next that 
for education (under Maclure); and the smallest that 
for agriculture. These three, together with the two 
neighbouring communities of Macluria and Feiba Peven, 
all boimd themselves to carry out tlie same general 
principles, though each had its own mode of govern- 
ment New Harmony therefore, was no longer a 
community,! but a central village ; " out of, and around 
which, communities have formed, and may continue to 
form themselves; and with the inhabitants of which 
these communities may exchange their products ; thus 
obtaining those manufactured articles, which the limited 
operations incidental to an incipient colony do not en- 
able them to produce themselves." 

Soon a further change took place. Of the three 
communistic societies revolving like satellites round 
New Harmony, two found themselves in trouble ; 
caused, it is said, partly by the admission of unsuitable 
members, and partly by the excessive immbers. These 
two abandoned their independence, and put themselves 
into the hands of Owen, with four trustees: leaving 
only Maclure's education society standing. 

Under the management of Owen and the trustees, 
another J attempt was made to unite these people in 
communistic bands ; but unfortunately, it soon became 

* C<M>perative Mag. ii. 46. f Ibid. 322. % IMd. 
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clear that this new establishment did not pay its 
expenses. Various causes were assigned for ihe defi- 
ciency : carelessness on the part of many jnembers, as 
to the common property: absence of interest in the 
experiment: mutual distrust^ generated by inequality 
of industry and discordancy of habits: an incapacity 
among ignorant people to look beyond what they saw, 
and to understand the whole social machinery: and 
fears arising from previous failures. 

It was now proposed to get rid of some of the ob- 
stacles to success, by forming a new communistic 
society ; to consist only of such persons as from pre- 
vious friendship, would feel mutual confidence and 
attachment. A number of volimteers appeared, and 
with the help of land and of maintenance for the first 
year, formed an association, and settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of New Harmony. Within the town itself, 
communism had been abandoned. The inhabitants 
were divided into trades or occupations ; each of which 
formed an independent body, framing its own internal 
regulations, administering its own affairs, and paying 
only a small weekly sum towards a general fund for the 
town expenses. It had been found that the present 
inhabitants, trained from childhood to think of little but 
the pecuniary interests of themselves and their families, 
were unable to devote themselves heartily to the general 
welfare of five hundred or a thousand persons : and it 
wjis thought that by circumscribing the body to which 
each person belonged, that indifference would be dimi- 
nished ; and the more, as it was left to each trade to 
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allow as much or as little individualism as it pleased. 
The town was now an aggregation of self-governed 
guilds : the communism was banished to the country. 

Those who wish to read accounts of still further 
changes, may consult the Co-operative MagazineJ* To 
record tliem here, would be perplexing and disgustftil. 
I have given so many, only because I know no other 
way of conveying a correct notion of the confusion that 
really prevailed : of the constant hopes entertained ; of 
the difficulties, mere trifles at first, that intervened ; of 
the fears, growing gradually into certainties, as to the 
failure of each experiment ; of the undying labour, 
accompanied with sighs and groans, of heaving up hill 
a "huge round stone," only to see it "result with a 
bound," and " thunder impetuous down " again. If 
Owen ever indulged in poetry, he must have compared 
himself with Sisyphus. The philosopher Maclure had 
uttered many unfavourable prognostications. Wlien he 
saw one adventure after another fail hopelessly, he must 
have been confirmed in his conviction, that to change 
essentially the character of adult men and women, was 
almost impossible : if he were a good-natured man he 
must have looked grave ; if he were a sympathetic 
man he must have pitied his Sisyphean friend ; if he 
were a cynic he must have grinned sarcastically. To 
myself, Owen's troubles seem much like those of a 
patentee of a mechanical invention. Here and there 
no doubt, a new process amply repays the expense of 
carrying it out and of protecting it by royal letters ; but 

♦ ii. C20. 
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in most cases there are alternate expectations of fortane 
and anticipations of loss ; sleepless nights, and days of 
anxiety ; public acctamationa it may be, followetl by 
private lamentation; disappointment rendered more bitter 
by the long-continued hopes of succohh. Such was the 
conrsc of New Harmony. We cannot wonder that 
Owen in despair, resigned the management : * and I am 
only surprised that he and his two sons remained on the 
scene of tbeii" troubles some time longer. 

What were the causes of these various failores? 
People will give different answere, according to the 
gencr;il sentiments tbcy ciiterlain. For myself I 
should say with Maclure, that snch ezperimeDta mtist 
fail, because it is impossible to mould to communism 
the characters of men and women, formed by the pre- 
sent doctrines and practices of the world to intense indi- 
Tidualism. I should indeed go fdrtber than Maclnre, 
by stating my conviction, that even with persons brought 
up from childhood to act in common and live in 
common, it would be impossible to carry oat a com- 
munistic system, unless in a place ntterly removed from 
contact with the world, or with the help of some power- 
ful religious conviction. Mere benevolence, mere sen- 
timents of universal philanthropy, are fer too weak 
to bind the self-seeking affections of men. In the 
middle ages, when governments were feeble, men com- 
bined together for mutual protection ; and in some 
cases, though principally those of near kindred, they 
established small societies with community of property: 
* Co-operative Mag. U. US, 
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but now that governments are able to shelter their 
subjects from wrong, each individual walks alone, and 
grudges the surrender of liberty to work and live as 
he pleases, uncontrolled by his friends and neighbours. 
People generally would regard communism as a volun- 
tary slavery. Thus, as I believe, Owen's attempts must 
have broken down, because his principles were entirely 
opposed to the spirit of his age. 

But professed co-opcratoi*s refused to see the affair in 
this light. They retained their conviction that Owen's 
principles were true; and casting about to find the 
causes of the collapse of New Harmony, they laid the 
disasters to the door of Owen's injudicious conduct* He 
ought, said they, to have set to work as if he had been 
raising a regiment ; by selecting a staff, by appointing 
officers, by nominating managers, by joining with him- 
self such numbers of persons skilled in his system, that 
every member on arriving at New Hannony, should 
have been at once an active and efficient co-operator. 
He should have required every one to sign a bond 
of imion, giving power to the officers to exjiel refractory 
members. The grand cause of failure, in short, was a 
want of authority in the managers and of subordination 
in the members at large. 

Owen himself, if judged by his public addresses,! 
bated not one jot of heart or hope : the tranquil obsti- 
nacy which had supported him as a child under unjust 
punishment by a father, sustained him now under the 
vexations inflicted by ignorant, unruly, selfish, un- 

♦ Co-operative Mag, ii. 340. t I^-^* ^13, 445. 
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grateful men. He swallowed the bitter pill in pi-ivate, 
and jmt on a placid countenance for tlie world. In 
the spring of 1827, he published a parting letter 
to the communistic soaeties, now amounting to ten, 
established ou the estate of New Harmony. He here 
confesses tliat tlio town ia merely a " receiving and 
probationary place ;" and says that it is couvenieJit 
for it to he so, until ali the land destined for commu- 
nities should be occupieil : convenient because tlie town 
thus applied, was a usefiil place for receiving strangers 
desirous of inspecting the communities around, and had 
been in fact the centre from which the most valuable 
members had emanateil. A cross-fjucstioner jnight liave 
inquired, whether the adoption of communism in the 
town itself, would have intercepted these advantages. 

Owen acknowledged that experience had shown one 
thing : the necessity of great caution in selecting mem- 
bers. No societies with common property and equality, 
could prosper, if composed of persons unfit for their 
peculiar duties. In order to success it was needful to 
exclude the intemperate, the idle, the careless, the 
quarrelsome, the avaricious, the selfish; all in short, 
who were intent on advantages for themselves or 
their own communities, to the neglect of Uie interests 
and happiness of mankind at large. One wonders 
whether for a society so weeded, any peculiar organi- 
zation would be necessary. It is just the selfish and 
the intemperate who constitute the difficulty of our 
present arrangements. 

A few months later, on Sunday the 9th September, 
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1827, the members of the London Co-operative Society 
had a breakfast in their rooms, 36, Red Lion Square ; • 
Lady Elizabeth Dawson, Miss Holland, and other ladies 
being present. Owen had lately arrived from America. 
He made a speech, in which, according to the report 
we have, he denied the truth of the rumours that New 
Harmony was a failure ; and asserted that the accounts 
iTiven in the American papers were " totally ground- 
less, and the fabrications of the enemies of the systenL*' 
If Owen really said all this, which I much doubt, he 
was guilty of considerable misrepresentation; because 
there certainly had been several gross failures. When 
however, he added that he left ten co-operative com- 
munities on the lands of New Harmony, all going on 
in the best spirit, and with every prospect of success, I 
can believe that the afflatus of the projector convinced 
liim of the truth of what he asserted. 

Owen on leaving New Harmony, did not belie the 
character he had earned for munificence in the cause of 
(education. His earnest desire was, that the children of 
all the ten communities should receive the best possible 
. training, and if it might be, without cost to the parents. 
But deeply gratifying as such an arrangement would 
liave been, he hesitated about taking upon himself the 
whole expense of the schools. He had sunk a large 
sum at New Harmony, and with the help of the 
6,000Z. or 7,000/. supplied by Maclure, had paid for the 
property, real and personal, that he had purchased; 
and he felt it doubtful whether his remaining income 
would allow him to undertake to feed and clothe all 
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those children who were not prorided for by Micliire. 
This much he would do for die coercut year: he would 
subscribe 600L for this purp<»e; relying upon die 
members to contribute their surpliu prodnoe in aid 
I must remark here, that though I have mentioned 
Maclure's contributions to the purchase of land^ and to 
the provision for education, no aUuaion is made by 
Owen himself to that gentleman's liberality : an omis- 
sion which I do not profess to understand* 

At the end of another half-year, Owen was again at 
New Harmony, eagerly looking for die harvest of 
success which he had resolved to anticipate. On Sunday 
the 13th of April 1828, he delivered an address* to the 
inhabitants, and we may read in it what had been the 
course of events during his absence. He had hoped 
that fifty years of political liberty would have fitted tlic 
Americans for the adoption of his system : a strange 
notion : since history seems to inform us that the greater 
the political freedom of a nation, the stronger is its 
tendency to individualism; and that it is among the 
subjects of arbitrary governments that people combine 
together. 

Of the ten communistic societies, two had l)oii2lit 
tlieir land from Owen: the other eight had taken 500 
to 1,000 acres for a term of ten thousand years,t at the 
low rent of fifty cents, or a little more than two shillings 
an acre ; subject to the condition that the land should 
be used for communistic purposes ; and failing tliat, 
with a power to Owen to resume his grant. 

* Co'ifperatire Mag. iii. 127. f ^^^' ii^ 450. 
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This land was let to tlie last-formed associations ; 
which consisted, as it will be remembered, of persons 
acquainted with each other^s habits, and pre^^ously living 
in intimacy. Owen had anticipated that these small 
bodies, with consonance of manners and sentiments, and 
set down on an ample territory, let to them on the easiest 
terms, would have devoted themselves with earnestness 
and success to carrying out the social principles of their 
patron. But he had foimd to his grievous disappoint- 
ment, that affairs had not gone on as he had expected. 
Communism, co-operation, socialism (call it as you 
will), had not made way. The abominable notions of 
old society had prevailed : each man had been tliinking 
of liimself and his own family : the good of the whole 
community had not been uppermost in every member's 
thoughts : the true interests of all the ten commrmities, 
the solid advantage of tlie nation and of the human 
race, had not taken the prominent place it desen-ed in 
all their proceedings : the land had been applied, con- 
trary to agreement, to serve the interest of each occu- 
pier, and it must be given back again to Owen under 
the terms of the lease. 

The conclusion from these last experiments was 
inevitable : that families trained in the wavs of the 
ordinary world, could not be brought to live together 
with that mutual confidence, forbearance, and im sel- 
fishness, which were essential to carrying out true com- 
munism. There were other causes for regret: there 
had been monopoly : there had been individual miscon- 
ducts But what were these, when compared with the 

17—2 
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utter breaking down of those plans^ which fsivlj carried 
out, would Iiave regenerated the world: what were 
they when set by the side of the grief felt by Owen at 
the disappointment of his long-cherished hopes^ now 
blasted by the misconduct of others? Yet he would 
not indulge the folly of resentment : men were what 
circumstances had made them. '' Shall I be angi^ and 
irritated with my fellow-beings^ because they have been 
ignorant of their real interests ? With- the principles 
which I deem so true and valuable for the promotion 
of virtue and happiness^ would this conduct be rational 
in me ? I can only feel regret instead of anger." 

But one thing was plain : communism must be aban- 
doned. Unwillingly as this conviction might be re- 
ceived, it could no longer be resisted. It was vain to 
hope any more, that men habituated to the common pur- 
suits and sentiments of the world, could throw off tlie 
character that had been impressed upon them, and 
could be fitted for a society in which the motives to 
action, the daily course of labour, the manners and 
mode of living, were all of them different, and in 
many respects the reverse, of those which commonly 
prevailed. Hard had been Owen's struggle, bitter 
was his grief. During a quarter of a century he had 
revolved his theories; he had made experiments and 
hi^d succeeded to a miracle ; the world had acknow- 
ledged his success ; he had earned the undying hatred 
of the partisans of the old system ; now, when the best 
half of his life was gone, he had spent several years and 
a vast sum of money, on a grand attempt, and it had 
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broken down, and that so utterly, that even his obstinacy 
was conquered : his plans must be abandoned. Here 
he was, loaded with a large tract of country, Avith 
a town built by the enthusiasm of the contemptible 
Rappites, of men grossly enslaved to the superstitions 
of mankind. They in their folly, had done what he 
with his boasted wisdom had utterly failed in. 

But what should he do with this heavy burden of 
land and buildings, which had swallowed up a fortune, 
and now remained profitless? He would not even now 
abandon it to the common herd of men. He would let 
it to those who were desirous of promoting the " Social 
System;" and they, if they pleased, should live in 
separate families ; either uniting their labour for com- 
mon purposes, or carrying on the operations of life in 
the ordinary way, at their own pleasure. A better day 
was at hand. The children of the colonists should be 
educated and trained in the right way : they should 
be uncorrupted by the vain traditions of the world : and 
when they grew to manhood, the social and co-operative 
system should flourish on the lands of New Harmony. 
Thirty years have passed, and that better day has no t 
yet arrived. The lands remain in possession of Owen's 
family, but they are not the scat of a communistic 
society. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Two New Eventa — ^Mexico: Preliminariet — A Memorial MBt to 
Mexico — During VoTagc: Religion — ^LegCilatiTe Lftbon ri J f tead 
during Voyage — ^Free Negroes— SUvea: Happhiaii ■ » Oinap'a Baih- 
ness — EpicurcaniBm — Education— EaUacy in Bnaioning Journey 
as far as Fucbia— Love of Nature — Another Example — Kr. Ester 
— The President: Fayourablc Reception — CooTertAtioa with — 
The American Minister — Result of the Prqject. 

My last chapter l)rought Owen's history down to April 
1828. Soon afterwards, there occurred two events,* 
both of which seemed to him of high importance : the 
one, an agreement to meet the Rev. Alexander Camp- 
bell at Cincinnati in April 1829, for die discussion of 
the principles of religion ; the other, a negotiation with 
the Mexican Government, for the grant of means to 
try a commnnistic experiment within its territory. The 
debate has lost its interest : the Mexican affair is neces- 
sary to this history, and is not unworthy of our 
attention. 

In the summer of 1828, not many months after the 
breaking up of the experiments at New Harmony, 
Owen met with what appeared another opportunity 
of carrying his views into practice. The Mexican 
Government had granted to certain persons, several 

• British Co-operator, 71. 
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millions of acres of land in Texas ; a province almost 
unknown at a time when the United States had not 
yet interfered with it The grantees applied to Owen 
to assist them with a scheme of colonization. Notwith- 
standing the defeat he had just suffered^ he entertained 
the proposal; and recommended them to attempt the 
establishment of "communities on the social system,'* 
like those which had been so vainly tried in Indiana. 

Owen was at this time in England : aud his advice 
liaving been accepted, application was at once made 
to the representatives in London of Mexico and other 
South American republics. The communication was 
favourably received: and Rocafuerte, the Mexican 
authority, requested Owen to furnish him with a me- 
morial on the subject. This was done of course, with 
alacrity ; and Owen's composition, containing his usual 
assertions and arguments, was translated into Spanish, 
and despatched by the October packet to Vera Cruz, 
with a favourable recommendation firom Rocafuerte to 
the President of his republic. Owen, according to his 
usual prudent custom, had taken into his confidence 
the British prime minister and the United States' 
ambassador in London. He also resolved to follow 
his memorial across the Atlantic, in order to press it 
on the attention of the Mexican rulers. He had nume- 
rous copies of it made, and forwarded to all the govern- 
ments of Europe and America. He obtained letters 
of introduction to the Mexican Govermnent, from Roca- 
fuerte; to Bolivar, from the Colmnbian minister in 
London ; to the United States' ambassador in Mexico, 
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fi-oni the American representative here ; and from Lord 
Aberdeen and \m friends, to consuls and vice-consuU. 

On the 22nd November 1828, Owen embai-ked uii 
the Spf^/ ^t Falmoutli, and sailed slowly towards Soutli 
America, Ills time was fully and agreeably occupied 
during the voyage. He had become a dreamy enthu- 
siast ; and untaught by experience, still indulged hopes 
of changing the constitution of tJie world. But fu"it. 
he had to prepare for the discussion with tlie Rev. 
Alexander Campbell in the following April : for Owen 
was not one of tiioae who postpone preparation for 
lecture or discussion, until within a few days or houi's of 
the ajipointed time ; he always industriously worked up 
his notions into the best form he could give them. 
He now hoped, after all his experience of the obstinate 
beliefs and ingrained superstitions of men, that he should 
be able to put together such a statement, such a series 
of propositions, as should be decisive of the question 
at issue. After April 1829, every man, be he Christian, 
Jew, Mahometan, Hindoo, Buddhist, or follower of Con- 
iiicius, should have no choice but to abandon his old 
faith, and adopt thd tenets of Owen. 

He also employed himself in a task,* which to any 
other man would have been one of extreme difficulty, 
requiring the long continued and laborious use of soli- 
tude, reading, and reflection; and quite incompatible 
with the nausea, noise, disturbance, and inconveniences, 
of a sea-voyage : he set himself to frame " a new code 
of laws in accordance with tlie laws of human nature ; " 
* CiMiptralht Mag. iii. 18T. 
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and to develop "the outlines of a universal govern- 
mcnty founded on those laws, and upon the experience 
of all nations and people up to the present period, as 
far as this experience is detailed in the English lan- 
guage." If Owen could accomplish this, in the absence 
of books, he must have had an astounding memory. 
Further, he had to prepare a code of laws for the 
expected administration of Texas.* 

Owen had the good fortune, or rather the ability, 
to make friends wherever he found men. He was 
highly satisfied with the captain of the packet ship. 
He experienced warm sympathy from the only cabin 
passenger besides liimself : Lieutenant Deare. This gen- 
tleman, far from ridiculing or slighting Owen's occu- 
pations, appUed himself to study them : read the papers 
as they were written: and even incurred tlie labour 
of copying them with liis own hand ; so that if the 
originals should be lost, the world might not be with- 
out a duplicate. 

The only notable thing recorded during the voyage, 
is Owen's opinion of the negroes whom he saw, when 
the packet touched at two or three ports. First, at 
St. Domingo, he went on shore at Jacquemel: and 
instead of a few huts and wretched inhabitants, as he 
had expected, there were commodious houses, a decent 
town, and a people better dressed, cleaner, more orderly, 
milder, more polite in manners, and freer from appa- 
rent anxiety, than the labouring populations of civilized 

♦ British Co-operator, 71. 
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countries. These however^ were a free people. At 
Jamaica he spent several days among the slaves : and 
if the liberated blacks of Hayti had amazed him, the 
servile blacks of our islands utijerly disturbed aU his 
previous convictions. 

" Wherever* I go, I find philanthropy and religion 
mere names to confound the understandings and deceive 
the very best intentioned individuals. If Thomas Clark- 
son, Mr. Wilberforce, William Allen^ Fowell Buxton, 
and other British philanthropists, could make an unpre- 
judiced comparison between the present state of the 
manufacturing and other labouring classes in the islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the slave population 
of the West India colonies, they would discover that 
they had a task equal to all their united powers of 
body, mind, and means, to advance the former to the 
same enjoyments that are now in the actual possession 
of the latter.** 

Whatever the condition of the negroes might have 
been hi former times, Owen found the Jamaica slaves 
" better dressed, more independent in look, person, and 
manners, and greatly more free from corroding care 
and anxiety, than a large portion of the working classes 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland." He therefore re- 
quested with the greatest earnestness, that the "good 
religious people of England" would not disturb the 
liappiness and independence which these slaves felt in 
their actual condition. For as their animal wants were 
fully satisfied, they had nothing to desire but humane 

• British Co-operator^ 93. 
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masters; and nearly all the masters now were, from 
a sense of interest, humane. 

It would be useless now to pursue Owen's sentiments 
on this topic any further, but that his strange rhapsody 
throws much light on his character. He spends a few 
days in the comer of a single island, and at once pro- 
nounces an opinion on the condition of the slave popula- 
tions of all the colonies. He is tlirown into the society 
of a few slave-owners ; humane men, who present the 
institution in its most favourable light: he converses 
with a slave coachman, who is rich enough to purchase 
his freedom, but forbears to do so, fearing that if he 
were free and should fell sick, there would be no one to 
take care of him. From these few facts, without any 
verification, without any suspicion of the well-known 
distinction between domestic and field slaves, without 
any inquiries about the sale of negroes and the separa- 
tion of families, or tlie inevitable corruption of the morals 
of tlie masters, or the thousand abominations that did and 
must occur in such a state of society, Owen leaped to the 
conclusion that slavery as it existed, ought not to Ix* 
disturbed. 

Besides this rashness in argumentation, we see in 
Owen's mind at tliis time, a low standard of social well- 
being. Here are coloured people, well fed, Ihondsomely 
dressed, suflBciently housed, exempt from anxiety, 
generally contented, protected by the law from gross 
outrages. They cannot, it is true, choose their own 
masters ; they must work at the bidding of another ; 
their masters or mistresses may vent on them as much 
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ill-tciiiper as tliey please aud tLey have no redi'esa ; tlieir 
marriages are a farco ; the honour of their women is not 
safe ; they are a degraded race, living under " the cold 
shadow of an aristocracy" of colour. But what are these 
evils, when put by the side of plenty of food, of clothing, 
and of shelter, together with absentee of anxiety? Owen's 
social philosophy looks tu me, in this instance, matortal 
and base. 

One difficulty lie did fceJ : ho was the apostle of 
education, and the slaves were ignorant True: but in 
this case ignorance was happiness: for alaveiy and 
knowledge could not long co-exist. If indeed, wise ' 
social arrangements could be introduced into our colo- 
nies ; that is, if communistic societies could be es- 
tablished; such an arrangement would be superior to 
slavery : but to set the blacks free, and to establish the re- 
lation of employer and free labourer as in Europe, would 
be only to go from good to bad ; ■ from slavery with 
abundance to liberty with destitution. Better then, to 
keep the negroes ignorant at present, lest with educa- 
tion discontent should appear. For what, after all, was 
the aim of education? Was it to ^ve sometliing that 
was in itself valuable : was it to cultivate the faculties, 
and 9o to fit men for the task to which nature destined 
them : was it to raise them to the dignity of manhood, 
and to iastnict them how to fiilfil their duties to each 
other and to God? By no means. The aim of education, 
as Owen understood it, was to train men for the new atid 
tme social organization of which he was tbe prophet : to 
lead them to abandon the vicious customs of the world 
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as it exists, to give up individual straining after suc- 
cess, the desire of rising in life, the competition of every 
man with his neighbour; and to devote themselves to 
promoting the well-being of the community to which they 
belong and of the world at large. If the negroes could 
have such an education as this, it would be in the highest 
decree beneficial: but as to such instruction as would make 
them discontented with their present condition, and as 
would at best, fit them to live as free labourers under 
capitxilist employers, that would be nothing but evil. 

I have pointed out the rashness of deciding on the 
condition of the slaves, after some days' residence among 
a very few of them in a comer of one island. Besides 
this, there appears a gross fallacy in the inference from 
the facts. Owen lands at Jacquemel, and is astonished 
to find the free blacks in the possession of an abun- 
dance of the means of living, and exhibiting much 
politeness of demeanour and refinement of manners: 
he lands at Kingston and meets among the slaves with 
the same plenty of the necessaries of life, and great 
apparent happiness. He concludes that slavery is for 
the present, favourable to the happiness of the negi'oes. 
Now if he had found the free blacks miserable, and the 
slaves happy, he might well have suspected that slavery 
was in the actual condition of things, advantageous. 
But seeing firemen and slaves equally happy, he would 
fairly have said that as far as the facts went, slavery 
and freedom had nothing to do with the matter; and 
that the happiness of both freemen and slaves must be 
caused by circumstances common to both ; such as 
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cliiuate, soil, abundance of land, sparseuess of popii- 
Intiou, aod original constitution of the race. Altogether, 
Owen aeems to have proved himself a superficial ob- 
server and an unsound rrasoner. 

Having concluded this digiwMn oa ». onttv wfaiA 
seems to me very illostratiTe <^ Ow^^ cbwaotnt^ I 
proceed with his yoyage to Mwriofc At Ponfc Bojr*!*. 
Jamaica, he had met with an: oU nsgbbow, Al^mirri 
Fleming, who was then in cojumandoQ diataAUioiI; 1^ 
whom be had been very c<undially racoiTBd; and iriw 
had given him a letter to the Birfic^ of Paefali^ dw enij 
remaining bishop in Mexico. SanSK bmb aftanntDda 
sailed on to Vera Crnz, imd txavellMl aa fiir ai Jalapa, 
he had a cordial reception from Maclture, who had left 
New Harmony, and was abont to proceed to Mexico as 
soon as the late revolution had subsided. At Ferote be 
met Santa Anna, who with fifteen bimdred troops bad 
arrived just before him. He fonnd tbe general "an 
interesting and young looking man for the important 
i-ank and station be bad gained : " he was politely 
received and had an escort promised for Fuebla. On 
arriving at that town, be presented Admiral Fleming's 
letter to the bishop. Tbia sole high dignitary of the 
Mexican Churcb, conducted himself in a most agree- 
able manner; even going so &r as to profess an i^ree- 
ment with Owen's views of society. An impartial 
obsener might have suspected, that the bishop's soli- 
tary condition suggested to him tbe prudence of adopt- 
ing an appearance of libwalily, quite f<Nreign posubly, 
to his intomal convictions. 
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It may be remembered that while Owen was a mere 
child, a casual acquaintance with an Oxford under- 
graduate, to whom he acted as a guide among the walks 
about Newtown, inspired him with a certain fondness 
for natural scenery. On this long journey, fifty years 
later, the old taste was amply indulged. During the 
two days from Puebla to Mexico, " I was highly grati- 
fied, particularly when on horseback, "with the grand 
plain and mountain scenery of this district. The exer- 
cise, the air at this elevation, and the magnificent plain 
and mountain scenery, created feelings of enjoyment 
not to be desciibed. More than once, while contem- 
plating at one view Popocatepetl, Izcacciahuatl, and 
Orizaba, three mountains each higher than any in 
Europe, I felt that I could willingly have miide the 
voyage, run all the risk I encountered, and renewed all 
the fatigues of the journey, for the pleasiure I expe- 
rienced on these occasions." 

Such an effusion is quite a relief to any one toiling 
through the monotonous repetitions of Owen's social phi- 
losophy ; not commonly varied by elegancies of any kind. 
Another example occurs soon afterwards : *^ When we 
separated, I had to proceed to the great squai'c in which 
Mr. Exter lived ; and when I liad advanced into the 
middle of it, the grand Cathedral of the Republic on 
one side, and on the other the truly magnificent palace, 
not an object of any kind moved, nor was the slightest 
sound heard. The air so exhilarating, that to bi*eathe 
was to inhale pleasure. All around was calm and 
peaceful ; where but a few days before, civil war raged, 
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sioldici's were killed, and citizens vrere plundered. The 
heavens, owing io the stillness and peculiar clearness of 
the Btmospfaere, were in their highest beantjr. Brciy 
star seemed to Bend forth ita extent of brilKaiit light 
upon the scene aronnd. I stopped inTolontarily} ancl . 
enjoyed for some time the pleagnre not to be described, 
which BO new and singular a combination of circtun- 
stances was calcul&ted to prodnca." 

On Owen's arrival at the ci^ of Mexico, be had iho 
good fortune to be recetred into the hotwe of Mr. Exto*, 
a great English merchant, who was a large proprietor 
in Texas, and who was well acquainted with the mem- 
bers of the Government, and eiyoyed thor confidence. 
Mr. Exter devoted himself to the task, of promoting 
Owen's views. He introdnced him to Mr. Pakenlianr, 
the Briti^ Minister ; who after reading tlie letters from 
Lord Aberdeen and Admiral Fleming, behaved with 
frankness and cordiality ; and called with him upon the 
British Consul-Gteneral, and upon ttie representatives of 
Holland and the United States. 

On the Sunday, a fgte was held in honoar of the 
recent election of the new President, General Guerrero ; 
who in the erening was the great object of attractioQ at 
the theatre. The following day Owen was carried by 
Mr. Pakenham to an audience of the actual President 
Victoria; and Owen found him "a plain unassuming 
man, not trained in afPairs of state, nor calculated to 
direct any crooked cabinet policy." Mr. Pakenham 
explained fully and clearly, Owen's measures during 
many years for the amelioration of society, and his 
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object in visiting Mexico. The President replied that 
Rocafuerte's despatches from London had put hira in 
possession of full information on those topics : that the 
Government had considered the subject ; and that they 
were already prepared to make a grant to Owen of a 
district fifty leagues broad, along the whole line of tlie 
frontier between the republics of Mexico and of the 
United States ; extending to the vast length of about 
thirteen degrees and a half of latitude : a teiTitory large 
enough for a kingdom, though of an inconvenient 
form. 

There was a revolutionary rapidity about this pro- 
ceeding, which was really less encouraging than the 
formal delays of a settled government Owen does not 
tell us whether this thought occurred to him. He ex- 
pressed his thanks for the gracious treatment he had 
experienced ; and inquiring how soon the legal grant 
would probably be made, was told, that it should be 
passed through Congi*ess with all possible expedition. 
But this Congress: was it a shadow or a reality? Was 
it certain that no difficulties would arise ? After this 
speedy transaction of business, a conversation of nearly 
two hours followed, lengthened of course by the inter- 
preting of every speech. Many remarks were made 
upon the social improvements going on in Europe and 
the United States. Owen did not forget his favourite 
infant school: he mentioned that he had brought to 
South America, a set of apparatus for such a school ; 
but that he had left it at Vera Cruz, and had now 
written to have it sent forward. The President appeared 

18 
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interested^ and accepted the apparatua on behalf of the 
Republic. 

Owen fonnd a warm frimd and partiaan^ in the 
United States minister^ Mr. Poinsett ; who had heard 
the addresses at Washington in the Hall of Oongreaa^ 
and had since reflected npon them. His firankness en- 
couraged Owen to put into his hands the papers -written 
during the Yojage^ upon ^'all the religims, gorem- 
meuts^ codes of law^ and present commercial estate of 
the world :^ a library in truths compressed into a few 
quires of paper. Mr. Poinsett read the manuscripts^ 
and was so well pleased with themj that to promote the 
measures recommended, he would make any sacrifice in 
his power. Owen upon this, became still more confi- 
dential. He said that it was time for the British and 
American governments to adopt a new line of policy ; 
and ceasing to struggle for predominance as merchants 
and manufacturers, to study the real interests botli of 
their own nations and of those to which they were accre- 
dited. Why should Mr. Pakcnham and Mr. Poinsett, 
clutching emulously at a shadow, do injury to Great 
Britain and America, and at the same time retard the 
progress of the nascent Mexican Republic? When 
pressed to come to more particulars, Owen said, that he 
regarded Great Britain and the United States as the 
two most powerful countries in the world; (France 
seems to have been overlooked ;) and that if the British 
and the Americans would now adopt a decided policy, 
adjust at once all their little differences, and form a 
cordial alliance, they might secure the {Permanent peace 
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of the world ; and further, might give such a direction 
to the scientific and mechanical improvements that were 
going on^ as should fairly distribute among all classes, 
the vastly increased products. After this there followed 
of course, a string of maxims and propositions contain- 
ing Owen's peculiar views. That a deep impression was 
made on Mr. Poinsett, and through him on his friends 
at Washington, is tolerably clear. 

After this, Owen was introduced to many influential 
people, and then took advantage of an escort to Vera 
Cruz; whence, by the kindness of Admiral Fleming, 
he got a passage in a royal vessel to the West Indies, on 
his way to the United States. The result of the voyage 
was very simple. Owen did not become governor of a 
vast province, ** stretching like a pair of garters across 
the map of America: he did not go through the 
feverish stages of projectors ; hope, apparent success, a 
minute diflSculty daily growing larger, fear, resolution 
not to be beaten, doubt, despair: he did not struggle 
again with the roughness of backwoodsmen, nor vainly 
try to stimulate the apathy of the Indian. All these 
annoyances were spared him, for the promised grant 
was not confirmed. Before leaving Mexico* he had liad 
his doubts, because the existing law forbade the exercise 
of any religion but the Roman Catholic ; and such a re- 
striction was inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Owen's system of government. The President 
had told him indeed, that his administration had con- 
sidered this difficulty and was prepared to overcome it. 

♦ New Moral World, i. 378. 26th Sept. 1835. 
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There was a singular law which restrained the legisla- 
tive discussion of religious matters fiir a certain number 
of years : but that term would expire in the following 
spring ; and when the subject came in due form before 
the Congress, the Government would use its influence 
to obtain a law like that of the United States^ putting all 
creeds on an equal footing. On this contingent expec- 
tation, Owen resolved that as soon as the necessary 
measure had passed through the Mexican Congress^ he 
would bring colonists from Great Britain and the United 
States, and would found a government '^ on the prin- 
ciples of Truth, Charity, and Knowledge.'' He was 
spared, however, the mortification which, judging from 
his other attempts, we may say, would certainly have 
been the result Before the spring and the new law on 
religion appeared, there was a change of Mexican 
administration : the liberal party fell from power : the 
new ministers cared nothing for Owen : tlie district 
never came into his hands. Thus ended tlie magni- 
ficent project. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Scotch Couimunity : Accouat necessary — Orbiston : Situation, &c. 
Constitution — Manufactories, Barrack — Beasons for letting to 
Tenants — Socialism: not Communism — Combers Reasons — De- 
leaded: Parisian Example — Abram Combe: Severe Training — Edu- 
cation — Tastes and Principles— Conversion to Owenism — Change 
of Character — Combe and Hamilton's Zeal — Particulars to June, 
1S26 — September, 1826 — Change of Measures — Spring, 1827: Pro- 
gress — Detailed Account — Continued — Fatal Misfortune — Combe's 
Indiscretion : his Death — Fate of the Members — ^Explanation — 
Fate of the Property — Conclusion. 

In Chapter XX. I have related that a difference of 
opinion had arisen, between Owen and those of his 
friends who had resolved to found a communistic society 
in Scotland. In consequence of this dissension, Owen 
took no part in carrying out the project : and it may 
be thought tliat for that reason it might be passed over 
in tliis biography. But I think that such an omission 
would leave my work incomplete : because the commu- 
nity in question was begun and carried on by Owen's 
disciples, in a mode generally accordant with his prin- 
ciples, though with some variations in practice which 
led him to stand aloof. We have seen how these new 
notions looked, when reduced to practice in the latitude 
of Indiana, by rough and independent settlers: our 
pictures will be incomplete if we have not a view of 
the same notions realized by the more sober-minded 
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inhabitants of Great Britain^ and in a thickly peopled 
country. 

Tliis Scotch society was established aboat the time 
Owen first went to the United States : and the account 
on which I principally rely was printed in 1825.* The 
Orbiston Company was so called from being established 
on the Orbiston estate, of which it had purchased 291 
statute acres : all excellent arable landf on a dry and 
healthy site. It was nine miles from Glasgow, iihirty- 
five from Edinburgh^f and not fiur from Holytown. 
It was placed on the Clyde about two miles from Hamilr 
ton, and delightfully bounded on one side by the Calder ; 
wliich river separated it from the lands of Motherwell, 
where a larger experiment was intended. It was pro- 
posed to accommodate two hundred families. 

The scheme was in the hands of a company of capi- 
talists^ who subscribed the funds in 200 shares of 
250/. each : making a sum of 50,000/., the greater part 
of the shares being actually taken up. These gentle- 
men did not propose to sit down on the land them- 
selves, and sacrifice the superfluities to which they had 
been accustomed, for the satisfaction of daily toil and 
rouglk companionship. But they were wiUing to risk 
a considerable sum of money, in order to give a chance 
of plenty and happiness to those who hitherto had suf- 
fered destitution and anxieiy. They proposed to put 
the place into a habitable state, and furnish it with 
all the appliances required; and then to let it for a 

* Sphere of Joint- Stock Companiee, p. 58, &c., by Abram Combe, 
t Co-operative Mag, L 161 ; and ii. 317. 
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certain percentage on the outlay, to a company of 
tenants, composed of persons disposed to labour and 
live on the co-operative principle. The interest to be 
paid was moderate ; being only three and a half per 
cent, for the first two years, and five per cent, after- 
wards : tlie law expenses being defrayed by the capi- 
talists.* 

The community was to be neither purely agricul- 
tural, nor purely manufacturing, but a mixture of both. 
The capitalists undertook to build manufactories and 
workshops 2 and a fall in the river of eight feet, gave 
an excellent water-power. The members were to live, 
not in separate houses, but in portions of a huge build- 
ing, an eighth of a mile in length. This was to be 
placed more than a quarter of a mile from the Calder, 
and fifty yards above the level of the stream ; with 
a slope towards the river, and a view at once extensive 
and beautiful. The private rooms were all to be of 
one size, sixteen feet by twelve ; giving, after deducting 
what was taken up by l^ed and closet, twelve feet by 
eleven and a half of unoccupied space. The eating- 
room, fifty feet by forty, and nineteen feet liigh, was to 
be divided by partitions into boxes, each to hold eight 
persons. Besides these, there were to be lecture room, 
ball-room, drawing-room, and library. 

It would be tedious to give a full description of tlie 
detailed arrangements. But the principle adopted is 
worth notice. It was originally proposed tliat the 
members of the communit}' should buy the land, erect 

♦ Prirate Letter from Mr. Hamilton to Mr. Pare, Sept 24, 1831. 
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the buildings^ and purchase the took and machinery: 
and that the capital raised bj benevolent persons should 
be lent to the members to enable them to do this. Bat 
it was afterwards resolvedj as I have mentioned, to 
make all the purchases directly with the fimds of 
tlie capitalists, and then to let the land and plant to 
the working community, or company of tenants. Two 
reasons were assigned for this plan: that it would be 
both more simple and more secure than the other. 
As to the latter, we see at once that the capitalists 
were in the situation of a landlord : and we should be 
much surprised if a coimtry gentleman were to buy 
an estate for a farmer, and stipulate to receive interest 
on tlie purchase money, instead of buying the estate 
for himself and letting it on rent for a term of years. 
It is true that the capital was in this instance advanced 
for philanthropic purposes, and not for the sake of an 
income : but it was contended with justice, that though 
this particular affair might be begim and carried out 
at the expense of people who cared little about the 
money they had advanced, the system of communism 
could never become general unless it could be made 
to pay those who found the money for it. If it could 
be understood on 'Change, that funds laid out in con- 
structing communistic villages, would pay six per cent, 
with good security, the system would spread rapidly: 
whereas, if the income were only two per cent, or if 
the principal were insecure, nothing considerable would 
ever be done. 

This arrangement of the two bodies, of capitalists 
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and of tenants, was the work of Abram Combe, the 
autlior of the pamphlet to which I have referred. 
Another of his regulations caused much discussion 
among the friends of co-operation. He contended that 
however great would be the gain of combination in 
working and living, a community could not be suc- 
cessful, without each member felt the spur of individual 
advantage ; and therefore, he insisted that every one's 
maintenance should be in proportion to the work he 
accomplished. This it is true, was giving up the prin- 
ciple of communism : and though I entirely agree with 
Mr. Combe, I cannot wonder that the advocates of 
that principle should be dissatisfied. The notion that 
a man's maintenance should depend on his labour, 
and be in proportion to it, was loudly denounced* as 
inconsistent with the communistic principle; and as 
being "the very germ of the competitive system: of 
that system, which has ever hitherto produced, and 
will ever while it lasts, continue to produce, such 
division of interests, such dissensions, animosities, in- 
satiable desires, and conse([uent miseries." 

Combe in reply to these and similar invectives, pub- 
lished his reasons "in the Orhision Register: and they 
are worthy of serious attention, as showing the grounds 
on which a practical and thoughtful man, found it 
necessary to disregai'd the notions of his best friends. 
He saysf that before ho had any experience of the sub- 
ject, his views of " equal distribution " were the same 
witli those advocated by the Co-operative Magazine 

♦ Co-operative Mag. i. 339. t I^i^* "• ^2. 
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and bj William ThompBon of Cork : but that an ex- 
periment of associating a dozen or a sooxe of fiinriliflis 
a few years before, had altered his convictions. The 
persons associated in this instance, were profiaflaed om- 
verts to the doctrine of equal distribntion : and ih^ 
conduct furnished an irresistible proof of the impoasir 
bility of putting the doctrine in.practioa When it 
came to the test of everj-day life, it was foond that 
the associates did not really approve of diatribating 
to all alike. Combe was grieved to find that lliis waa 
the case ; for the theory had delighted him. However, 
the conviction was forced upon him: and when he 
could no longer resist it, he comforted himself with 
tlie reflection, that the other advantages of co-operation 
were independent of this. He made no pretensions to 
dictate to the Orbiston people on the subject : he only 
desire<l that no compulsion whatever should be used, 
but that all should judge for themselves. 

To most persons no proof is needed, of the absurdity 
of the principle of equal distribution. That a power- 
ful and laborious man should receive only the same 
food and clothing with a slight or idle one; that a 
raw youth, only half-acquainted with his business, 
should draw the same rations widi a mature man; 
that a mere labourer, widi Uttlo more mind than a 
horse, should enjoy the same maintenance with a skil- 
ful mechanic, bred to a diflicult handicraft; are pro- 
posals so unjust as to be apparently out of the pale of 
argument. Yet grave and thoughtful men have put 
them forward, and therefore the argument from expe- 
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rience is valuable. The Parisian socialists of ten years 
ago attempted the practice of equal distribution : but 
they generally abandoned it, on the ground that it led 
to an inquisition not to be borne. Equal distribution 
by all means, they argued; but then we shall expect 
equal work. You shall have tlie same maintenance that 
I have, but you shall do as much work as I do* And 
so a tailor, sitting by his brother, counted his stitches, 
watched his wandering looks, and harassed him with 
a superintendence worse than the worst evils of com- 
petition. Then came the thought: equal distribution 
means, maintenance independent of work; but if for 
equal maintenance equal work is required, the prin- 
ciple is disregarded, and we may as well return to 
the old arrangement of unequal distribution, in propor- 
tion to labour accomplished. Justice in short, triumphed 
over the whims of closet philosophers : and Abram 
Combe's experience was more weighty than the fanciful 
notions of philanthropists. 

The account of the Orbiston community would be 
incomplete, without some notice of the man who was its 
most active manager. Abram* Combe, a brother of 
George Combe the phrenologist, was born in Edinburgh 
in 1785. His father was a brewer, and a casual cir- 
cumstance led the youth to adopt the business of a 
tanner. He was apprenticed in Edinburgh, but lived 
in his father's house. His training was of the severest 
kind: work six days in the week from seven in the 
morning till eight in the evening : and on Sundays that 

* Co-operative Mag, iL 51S. 
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harsh course of compulsory godliness which prevails in 
Scotland even more absurdly than in England ; under 
which yomig Combe was taken twice to the porisli 
church, and for the rest of the day was confined within 
the walls which enclosed his frther's house, brewery, 
and small garden ; besides being required to leam by 
lieart the two catechisms, psalms, paraphrases, and 
chapters. Such discipline, if universal, is enough to 
drive the nation into infidelity and profligacy: just as 
English puritanism was followed by the dissoluteness of 
tlie Restoration. 

Combe was for some time at the High School, Edin- 
burgh, at first under Mr. Luke Fraser, and afterwards 
under Dr. Alexander Adam. Mr. Fraser is described 
as a severe master, absorbed in his classical pursuits, 
and punishing inexorably every failure in a lesson: 
while Dr. Adam by his gentle nature won the hearts of 
his pupils. Combe early adopted a utilitarian view of 
knowledge ; and failing, like Gibbon, to see any advan- 
tage in classical literature, he shirked his lessons as far 
as he could do so with safety. Like Gibbon too, he 
regretted his boj-ish years, but for a different reason : 
the historian lamenting the opportunities for scholar- 
ship he had thrown away, the tanner grieving in man- 
hood, that even so small a portion of his life had been 
applied to the barren acquisition of Latin. 

Combe, to perfect his knowledge of his trade, went to 
Tendon. He diere learned for the first time, when 
removed from the parental discipline, that it was pos- 
sible to be at once good and happy; and that a man 
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might enjoy life without infringing the hiws of morality. 
Fortunately, the reaction was not so severe as it often is 
in such cases : he did not rush from asceticism into 
vice. On his return to Edinburgh, he devoted himself 
to mechanical inventions as an amusement, but with no 
great success. He also indulged a satirical vein by 
writing lampoons and epigrams, and was of coui*se 
feared and shunned by many well-meaning persons. 
He was attentive to his business and had the reputation 
of being quite sufficiently alive to his own interests. 
If men were ever to be judged by their speculative 
opinions, Combe must be pronounced a man actuated 
by the lowest principles : for he asserted that self-interest 
is witli every one the ruling motive ; and that he himself 
felt a strong desire to do justice to the operative classes, 
not from any hostility to employers, to which class he 
belonged, nor from any spirit of discontent, but because 
he distinctly perceived that by doing so, he should 
advance his own comfort and that of his children.* I 
believe that Combe, in neglecting to mention bene- 
volence as an immediate motive of his actions, did 
himself gross injustice. 

Up to the year 1820, when he was thirty-five years 
old, he continued to be a keen, honest man of business, 
fond of amusement, possessing a hearty relish for enjoy- 
ment both of town and country life, and capable of 
making himself highly agreeable to his friends. In 
October 1820, a visit to New Lanark caused an entire 
change in his character and pursuits. He heard Owen 

♦ Sphere of Joint' Sfftck Companies^ pp. 2G, 27. 
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explain his views as to the formatioii of diancter, the 
defective institutions of society, and the adTantages of 
co-operation: he witnessed the effiscts of the New 
Lanark schools : he was deeply impreaaed with what 
he saw and heard; and (xmtrasting the miaeEy of the 
world around him^ with the peace and happineas of the 
projected new worlds he became an eager disciple of 
Owen. 

His ardent character underwent a change bo great, 
that his friends called it a oonvenion.* From being 
censorious and satirical, he became fbrbeazing and fixr- 
giving: having learned to regard men aa creatarea of 
circumstances, and if debased and guilty, only the more 
worthy of compassion. He had been selfish and much 
addicted to the pursuit of gain : he was now sym- 
pathetic, and rather careless about his own interests. 
Many of his relatives who had avoided all intercourse 
with him, on account of his satirical temper, now found 
him kind and affectionate. Instead of writing epigrams, 
satires, and lampoons, he applied his powers to the pro- 
motion of ** universal benevolence and justice." He 
gave up attendance at the theatre, being now disgusted 
at the ^^ low motives and false maxims which abound in 
plays :" and he gave up the use of animal food and 
fermented liquors. In short, his strong and ardent 
character had found the means of development, denied 
it by the narrow training of his early years, and by the 
ignoble pursuits of his manhood. 

This was the man who had devised the form of the 

* Co-operative Mag, iL 562, 563. 
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society at Orbiston : and who in conjunction with Mr. 
Hamilton of Dalzell^ whom I have mentioned in a 
former chapter, devoted himself to carrying out the 
project The zeal of both these gentlemen, was said to 
be almost romantic* They were praised for having 
acted in the spirit of invaders, who burn their ships to 
make retreat impossible : for having at once erected 
substantial buildings, incapable of reconversion into 
money, instead of having in a cowardly temper, rented 
land and temporary habitations. There were of course, 
cooler and more censorious persons, who qualified their 
proceedings as hasty, and their zeal as rashness ; and 
who thought that the funds expended on buildings, 
would have been better laid out in the production of the 
first necessaries of life. 

The history of Orbiston, is just that of all the pro- 
jects that grew out of Owen's teachings ; New Lanark 
always excepted. We have hopes and fears, small 
successes and great difficulties, confessed disappoint- 
ment and ultimate failure. The building was begun 
in Mai'ch 1825; and in January 1826, some portions 
having been finished by the himdred workmen em- 
ployed, a few weavers from Hamilton were enrolled as 
members on their spontaneous application. Combe f 
had intended to advertise for tenants, but he found 
reason for believing that \vithout doing that, he would 
have far more applicants than could be admitted. In 
June 1826, a visitor stated that about twenty rooms 
were finished in a neat, comfortable, useful style : that 

♦ Co-operative Mag, ii. 373. f ^^^^ i* 20. 
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tlic external appearance of the great building would be 
respectable, but plain and altogether deroid of oma- 
meat (much like a union wi^khouee I mippose): and 
that the boasted Calder, though a mere mill-stream, had 
banks of a very romantic character. At this time the 
few inmates were mostly laborious, cool, calculating 
Scotchmen ; fit for a rough and ready life ; and suitable 
companions for men who would work hard at a trade, 
or in the field, and for none others. The infbnnant 
thought that co-operation, even in this incipient con- 
dition, was producing a cheapness of living, since a 
man's food need not cost more than a shilling a day ; 
but a Scotch labourer, who under ordinary arrange- 
ments had to maintain a family on a shilling a day, 
would not boast of the trugality of spending all his 
wages on his own food. At this time a debtor and 
creditor account was kept with each member; his 
labour being reckoned as worth I2t, to 30i. a week, 
according to its value in the world he bad left ; against 
which was charged the cost of every article he con- 
sumed. 

Between June and September 1826, much progress 
was made in completing the buildings, and the number 
of members had risen to nearly three hundred. To 
simplify the management, these had been divided into 
" squads " of ten to twenty families : one squad being 
engaged in erecting a foundry and workshops for 
machinery; another being intended for the garden, a 
third for the farm, and a fourtli for the dairy. To 
stimulate indnatry and frugality, every pei-son's savings 
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were to be doubled by the managers before any profit 
should be clauned by the society. These modifications of 
Owen's practice, appear to me to show the good sense of 
the managers : but the consistent co-operators grumbled 
at the abandonment of communism, and complained of 
what they regarded as the slowness of progress. The 
OrhUton Regiatevy however, asserted that the prospects 
were most satisfactory: that the appearance of the 
growing crops of wheat, turnips, and carrots, proved 
the excellence of the soil : that for gardening purposes, 
the ground was as good as that let around Edinburgh 
at \2L to 14t an acre ; while the persons employed in 
the different trades would furnish a market close at 
hand : and that by the industry and skill of the different 
squads, such comforts as gas-lighting would soon be 
within reach of the communitv. 

All the hopes were founded on the system of social- 
ism, not on that of communism : that is, on the adoption 
of the greatest possible amount of co-operation short 
of community of property. But the reasonable pro- 
ceedings in this respect of Combe and his supporters, 
were jealously watched and constantly girded at by 
the pore communists, who for ever harped on the 
tliemc of the societies forming on the strictest prin- 
ciples, at Exeter and Cork. The members at Orbiston 
were disturbed and discontented ; and at length on the 
2jth September, 1826, resolved after an animated dis- 
cussion, to disregard Combe's advice and thwart his 
policy, by establishing a real community of property. 
From this day the project was doomed. The indus- 
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trions^ the strong, and the ridUbli wcmU mi xetuSm 
at Orbiston to receive the aame maiotwnanflft with idle 
and incapaUe persona : and a commiinity made «p of 
the rags and shreds of the woild j woold not long hold 
together. Mr. Combe was aheent from the meeting 
at which this resolution was adopted, being detained 
in Edinburgh by severe iUneas: a&odier, ground far 
alarm ; since the loss of soch a man's exertions wonld 
be a perilous drawback. 

In the spring of 1827, the commmiity pot on a fiur 
&ce before the world. Some diflSonlties were acknow- 
ledged.* Many of the members had proved to be idlers 
who had come in the hopes of living at the expense 
of the rndustrions, bat these sluggards had been dis- 
missed. Those who were really acquainted with the 
principles adopted, and who were friendly to them, still 
hoped that all would go well. It was believed that 
the produce of the labour of the community fiu* ex- 
ceeded its expenditure: but the estimate was made 
from conjecture and not from data furnished by actual 
accounts. The building was almost completed, and 
there was an appearance of regularity in the arrange- 
ments. Various occupations were carried on: twine- 
spinning, net-making, cotton and silk weaving, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, iron casting, and of course field work. 
The Orbiston Register was still published, and the 
mildness and good sense of many of its articles were 
eulogized. 

Another account of about the same date, was written 

♦ C<hoperativ€ Mag. ii, Ifli- 
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by a person behind the scenes^ and therefore gives 
more particulars. Great improvements are alleged to 
have taken place; particularly in the habits and de- 
meanour of the members. One of the greatest trials 
to the Englishmen at Orbiston was " the general filth 
which pervades Scotland," and which in a barrack- 
like building, with scores of rooms in close proximity, 
became a nuisance which was not to be evaded by 
any amount of individual care. It was useless to keep 
your own room sweet, if stenches poured in on you 
from every side. Precept and example however, had 
very much mitigated tliis evil. 

The farming operations were going on successfully. 
There were about forty acres of wheat, which looked 
promising ; and for the sowing of the spring com, most 
of the members had turned into the fields ; where they 
would remain till all was finished; after which they 
would revert to their indoor employments until harvest 
time. It was stated that the mode of living and work- 
ing in common, had produced admirable effects on the 
morals and manners of the members: that the supe- 
riority of their condition was felt and acknowledged: 
that some who had left had begged to be readmitted, 
but in vain: that the women found their husbands 
happier and more free from care than they had for- 
merly been: and that drunkenness had much dimi- 
nished. 

But in the early autumn of 1827, a heavy calamity 
fell upon the society, in the death of Abram Combe. 
Illness had for some time prevented him from con- 
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tinuing his superintendence; and daring his absence 
there had been adopted the unhappj resolution of 
attempting a communitj of property: but. had he 
recovered liis healthy that mistake might have been 
corrected. Combe had not given up his tannery at 
Edinburgh, but had taken two partners to assume 
the active management: and he had removed with 
his family to Orbiston. The labour, anxiety, and ve3ai- 
tions, of this large experimental establishment, are sup* 
posed to have been too much for his constitution, which 
probably was weakened by his abstinence from animal 
food and spirituous liquors. The vegetarian system 
is endurable by men who, like oxen, can lie down in 
the shade and digest their bulky food ; but active men 
require their pabulum in a smaller compass. Combers 
restless energy slioidd have had good feeding to sup- 
port it. 

He must have been totally ignorant of the common 
laws of health : for his zeal in stimulating his brethren 
to good works, led him without any previous training 
for hard labour, to set himself the task of digging the 
ground, and to continue this exertion for fourteen days. 
Then came a rupture of a vessel of the lungs, followed 
by the incredible folly of undertaking in that condition 
the task of instruction, which involved the necessity ot 
talking nearly all day. When the mischief had reached 
its climax, he liad recourse to Edinburgh advice. lie 
was at tliis time past forty; and if we were to tnist 
" the wisdom of many and the wit of one," we must 
pronounce that, as he was not a physician he was a fooL 
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But Combe was no fool : he was only an enthusiast ; in 
whom a hot desire to hasten forward the business in 
hand, prevailed over all the whispers of discretion : he 
was an earnest philanthropist, ready to sacrifice his 
business, his time and his person, to the carrying out 
a project, destined as he hoped to regenerate humanity, 
but requiring at first the fostering care and the un- 
sparing exertions, of those who had commenced it In 
Edinburgh he learnt for the first time, something of the 
structure and use of his lungs ; and then he stood aghast 
at his own folly. I cannot wonder at his wish, that of 
the five years he had devoted to the study of Latin, one 
month had been applied to instruction in anatomy. 
However, after giving his lungs perfect rest for a fort- 
night, he returned to Orbiston in comparative health : 
and he continued to improve till August, when con- 
tinued exposure to a draught of wind brought on violent 
inflaumiation of the lungs, which left him in a weakly 
condition from which he never rallied. He looked 
death in the face with a stoical firmness, and though 
tried by pain and weakness, revolved his past life, and 
dictated Iiis own epitaph to his son of thirteen in the 
following words : — 

His condact in life met 

The approbation of his own mind at the 

Hour of death. 

He said that the last five or six years, during whicli 
he had been actively engaged in promoting the welfare 
of his kind, had been a period of delight ; whereas his 
earlier life, in which he had thought of himself alone^ 
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had been dreary and barren: and he added that weire 
his life offered to him over again^ he wonid gladly accept 
those felicitous five or six years and decline ihe rest 
He died on the 27th August 1827, in the confirmed 
belief of the superiority of Owen's new system^ over 
the old system that actually prevailed; and in an un- 
shaken expectation of the success of socialism. I do 
not believe that if Combe had lived he could have 
saved his darling community: but his death was the 
death-blow of Orbiston. 

The origin of a nation is commonly hidden from us 
by thick clouds of myth and tradition : the conclusion 
of an unsuccessful project is generally equally impene- 
trable. But in this case, through the kindness of 
Mr. Pare,* I am able to satisfy the curiosity of the 
lovers of a denoHment During Abram Combe's long 
illness, his brother William had acted as his substitute. 
Abram died at the end of August, 1827. Within a 
month of this calamity, there appeared in tlie Glasgow 
Chronicle a letter complaining of the management at 
Orbiston: to which William Combe replied, iliat the 
best answer to the invective, was the success of the 
project But he must have either deceived himself, or 
wilfully put too good a face on a sinking concern ; pos- 
sibly in the hope to resuscitate it by his boldness : for 
within a month of the date of his letter, he gave the 
whole of the population notice to quit, allowing them 
only a few weeks to make their arrangements. In 
November accordingly, the date fixed by the notice, 

* Owen's literary executor. 
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and only three months after Abram Combe's deaths 
most of the co-operators left Orbiston and returned to 
the world without. 

It will be remembered that by Abram Combe's 
arrangement^ the land> buildings, and plant, were the 
property of a company, which let the whole to the co- 
operators as tenants, and it seems, as tenants at will. The 
working conununity, therefore, was liable to be turned 
out at any time; and the sudden displacement was a 
result that was always contingent. I cannot believe 
that the benevolent and theoretical persons who con- 
stituted tlie company of proprietors, would have acted 
in this harsh maimer: but something has been said 
about a mortgage for 16,000Z. which hung on the estate; 
and probably it >vas the mortgagees who, failing the 
payment of interest, seized on the security. This may 
explain William Combe's apparent inconsistency; be- 
cause he may have overlooked this danger. 

In the year 1828, the tenants having mostly de- 
parted, the standing crops were sold, the furniture 
and plant were put up to auction, and in the end the 
buildings, being utterly useless, were razed to the 
ground. This result was a strange comment on Abram 
Combe's assertion, that as far as the proprietors were 
concerned, failure was all but impossible. He said* 
that joint-stock companies sometimes received no in- 
come for many years, or even altogether lost their 
capital: but that as to Orbiston, it was impossible to 
conceive any circumstances under which fertile land, . 

* Sphere of Joint- Stock Companies, p. 63. 
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commodious dwelliug-houses, conyehieDt workshops or 
mannfactories^ and the best machinery, could become 
of little or no value. Three years later, and though 
the land remained, the houses and &ctorie8 were so 
valueless that thcj were pulled to pieces. 

Mr. Pare has expressed, no doubt, the sense of the 
co-operative world, in sa3dng that the experiment was 
^^as wrongly begun, and ill conducted, as it was ab- 
ruptly ended."* 

* Mr. Pare refers to New Moral IFoHJ, toI. lii., corroborated \>j 
mach private iDformation. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Owen at Cincinnati — At Washington a National Peacemaker — In 
London : Mission continued — Activity in London — An ti- Sabba- 
tarianism — Equitable Labour Exchange. 

At the conclusion of my twenty-third chapter, 1 left 
Owen embai'king for the West Indies, on his way to the 
United States. Having reached New Orleans in safety, 
he proceeded up the Mississippi ; and after spending five 
days at New Harmony, went on to Cincinnati, to fulfil 
the engagement he had made, to enter on a discussion 
with a Rev. Mr. Campbell. At the appointed time, 
April 1829, the joust took place. Owen, with his 
twelve propositions, concocted on the voyage from Fal- 
mouth to Vera Cruz, presented what he regarded as an 
impenetrable front: Campbell appealed to what his 
antagonist called the prejudices of his audience : each 
combatant stated his own opinions rather than contro- 
verted those of his antagonist : both sides claimed the 
victory,* 

From Cincinnati Owen travelled to Washington, " to 
proceed with his mission of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States.** His friend Mr. Poinsett, had 
not forgotten the promise given in Mexico, that he 

♦ New Moral World, i. 50, Oct. 10, 1835. 
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would urge his Goyernment to give Owen on attentive 
ear. Van Buren in 1829 was rising in powers and 
filled the office of Secretary of State under ** Old 
Hickory." He was deeply impressed ydih. Owen's 
views of international policy; and was so desirous of 
constant conversation that the two gentlemen almost 
lived together. At last^ Van Buren professing himself 
a thorough convert, arranged that President Jackson 
should receive them both at dinner. Jackson was a 
taciturn person; but after a long disquisition from 
Owen, he professed that however much the British 
might regard him as their enemy, nothing would give 
him greater satisfaction than a cordial alliance between 
the two countries, for tlio promotion of rational liberty 
throughout the world. Such a declaration from a diplo- 
matic person, was of little value ; but the same cannot 
be said of the continued attention which Van Buren 
had exhibited. Still, there was Owen's usual extra- 
vagance of hope, when he indulged an expectation of 
** cementing a cordial, permanent, national friendship " 
between the two nations : as though the pimy efforts of 
any one man, could turn the course of the streams ot 
national interests, affections, hatreds, and prejudices. 
He immediately afterwards sailed for Europe, fur- 
nished with letters from Van Buren addressed to 
the new American ambassadors to England and 
France. 

In London, Lord Aberdeen, then Foreign Secretary, 
granted Owen an interview; listened patiently to his 
extra-official recommendation of international 'policy ; 
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and (leclared5 with^ I doubt not^ perfect sincerity^ that 
if President Jackson's new ambassador came furnished 
with pacific instructions^ nothing should be wanting on 
the part of the British Government, to settle all the dis- 
putes between the two nations. Owen states that when 
this assurance was communicated to the new American 
ambassador on his arrival here, negotiations were at 
once commenced, and issued in the settlement of all 
existing disputes. When our grandsons see the pub- 
lication of the state pajKjrs of thirty years ago, they will 
estimate the services rendered by Owen, more accu- 
rately tlian is possible for us : but we shall be safe in 
saying that tliis spontimeous negotiation of his, was 
higlily honourable botli to liis good intentions and to his 
diplomatic skill. It confirms the opinion that he pos- 
sessed a singuliir power of influencing men of high 
political station. His earnestness, his sincerity, his 
placidity of temper, won the confidence of excellent 
men like Lord Aberdeen, to whom his socialistic no- 
tions were abhorrent. 

It was about this time that Owen's connection with 
New Lan<ark finally ceased. He was now lookmg forward 
to the repeal by the Mexican Congress, of the restrictive 
laws as to religion ; and to the consequent confirmation 
of the Texan grant. Pending tliis, his exertions took 
the direction of public meetings and lectures : he was 
surprised to find that England had made a great ad- 
vance during three years, as to liberality in religion and 
politics : and he was gratified with the assurance of mtd- 
ligent men, that they were looking forward to a general 
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change in the social system. This statement being 
interpreted into vulgar language^ means I conceive, 
that Owen's partisans liad increased in number. News 
arrived from Mexico^ that a change of partieii had 
destroyed his hopes of becoming governor of a prin- 
cipality: but he consoled himself with his extended 
influence in Great Britain^ and with the reflection that 
the world would be far more affected by his success at 
home than by his success abroad. 

Owen was now not very far fix)m threescore years of 
age, but with activity unimpaired^ and with his time 
mucli at his command : his partnership at New Lanark 
liaving determined ; the mutilated society at New Har- 
mony having ceased to be inviting; Orbiston having 
passed from his hands ; and the magnificent Mexican 
project having proved an abortion. He resolved to 
devote liimself to the instruction of the working classes 
of London, to prepare them for the mighty changes he 
still hoped to effect. He reflected that the only regular 
leisure of busy men was on Sunday. This day had 
hitherto been set apart for religious instruction, and 
he well knew that to seize on any part of it for 
other purposes, woulS excite the bitter animosity of 
the educated classes: but he looked upon this feeling 
as springing from prejudice of a kind most injurious to 
the welfare of men ; and therefore, he without scruple, 
set himself against it in the prosecution of his scheme of 
instruction. He commenced a course of secular teach- 
ing at the Mechanics' Institute, Southampton Buildings. 
After a short time an opposition was stirred up ; and of 
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about 1,000 members 140 were induced to vote against 
a continuance of the Sunday lectures, while the remain- 
ing 860 forbore to take any part, fearing as Owen 
conjectured, to incur the anger of their employers : a 
notion which unsupported by any proof, has to me very 
little the appearance of truth. Owen then removed to 
the " Sans Souci Institution," Leicester Square : and 
afterwards bought a chapel in Burton Street, Burton 
Crescent, where he gave continual lectures to crowded 
audiences. 

Among his disciples was one Bromley,* the possessor 
of large premises in Gray's Inn Road, called the Baza.ai*. 
Bromley pressed upon Owen the gratuitous use of his 
building ; and the offer being with some hesitation ac- 
cepted, an additional congregation was assembled there. 
Owen was struck with the suitability of the Bazaar, for 
a place in which there might be effected an equitable 
exchange of productions, on the principle of labour for 
labour. The notion of such barter he had already 
explained : it was understood and appreciated ; and 
several places of exchange were established elsewhere. 
The conffre<ration assemblinix at the Bazaar, findinff 
themselves distanced in the noble race of social improve- 
ment; and urged by the not very prosperous condition 
of the times, together with a rather high price of 
bread ; impatiently pressed Owen to let them also try 
the experiment. Relating the circumstances several 
years aftenvards, he says that he represented to his 
clamorous friends, and to Bromley the most clamorous, 

♦ JNVif Mural WorU, i. 395. Oct. 10, 1835. 
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that there could be no hopes of sacoess without con- 
siderable capital and much preparation. But the dis- 
ciples would not wait; and the well-known ^ Equi- 
table Labour Exchange in Gray's Inn Boad** was 

begun. 
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CHAPTEK XXVI. 

External and Internal History — ^Dates — The Crisis : Popularity mo- 
derate — Present Policy: Co-operative Stores — Equitable Banks of 
Exchange proposed — Resolution to carry out — Remarks upon 
Labour: Value: Notes — Error: Capital forgotten — Complexity — 
Valuation of Labour — Integrity necessary — Owen*s own Estimate 
— Rules and Regulations — ^Exchange opened: Large Deposits — 
13th October: Small Deposits excluded — Complaint of Valuation: 
Notes below Par — What really effected?— Gratifying Proceedings 
at Birmingham — Difficulty about Rent — Removal : Dispute — 
New Constitution : Provisions — Difficulties : Internal Dissension 
— Owen's Annoyances — Ells Losses-?- CrMi« on the Failure. 

The few remarks which I made at the close of my last 
short chapter, on the subject of the " Equitable Labour 
Exchange," present that institution to us in a light very 
different from that in which it appeared to the public 
during the period of its existence. Nor do I conceive 
that this diflFerence is any proof of inaccuracy, or of 
deceit, in either account: for every public transaction 
has its internal and its external face; and the publi- 
cation of " private and confidential " despatches, com- 
monly gives a new colour to affairs conducted even by 
the most honourable men. 

I should notice also, that the events crowded into a 
few sentences in Chapter XXV., really occupied a 
considerable period. It was in 1829 that Owen re- 
turned from the United States, big with his laudable 
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project of international brotlierhood : it was not till 
June 1832 that equitable banks of exchange were intro- 
duced in London. 

My principal authority for this period is tlie Crisis; 
a penny, unstamped paper, on co-operative topics, 
avowedly " edited by Robert Owen : " of which the 
first number appeared on the 14th of April 1832. 
The name was bestowed on the ground that a great 
change in the condition of man was imminent: that a 
momentous crisis was at hand. The paper started mth 
excellent prospects ; the subscription list, before going 
to press with the first number, being for nearly 9,000 
copies. When indeed, we compare this sale of a 
weekly journal, with the daily circulation by scores of 
thousands, of the present ordinary newspapers at the 
same price, we must feel that Owen's influence was very 
limited, and was far from having such an extent as to 
cause just alarm to the partisans of things as they were. 
A really popular prophet, about to preach with success 
the overthrow of existing mstitutions, should have 
counted his friends by hundreds of thousands. 

The policy of Owen and liis followers at this time, 
had undergone a considerable modification, though theii* 
principles remained unchanged. They confessed* that 
without arrangements difficult to effect, agricultural 
communities such as those that had been tried in the 
United States, could not proceed long without fatal 
dissensions : and they recommended for this reason the 
founding of co-operative societies, in which working 

* CrUis, i. 47, d. 
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men should combine to buy the necessaries of life at 
wholesale prices, and undertake gratuitously the task of 
distributing the commodities among themselves. Every 
man his own shopkeeper ! was the cry. It was hoped 
that the retailer's profit thus saved, would be set aside 
to form a fund, with which hereafter to found true 
communities. A great many of these co-operative 
stores were in fact established ; and many of them had 
a continued existence. Nearly twenty years later, the 
Christian Socialists were surprised to find a great number 
of such institutions in England and Scotland. In many 
cases they were no doubt, useful ; as leading to a com- 
bination for a beneficial purpose, and as tending to 
check tlie pernicioas practice of buying from shops 
upon credit. But with a few exceptions, such as the 
eminent one of the " Rochdale Equitable Pioneers," 
even the primary object of buying at a cheaper rate, 
was not accomplished : the ignorance of the purchasers 
exposing them to be preyed upon by the London or 
Liverpool wholesale sellers. I say this, not from con- 
jecture or inference, but from facts which I have found 
stated without contradiction, in the honest pages of the 
Christian SocialisLs' publications. As to the imagined 
funds to be raised by these means, for the purpose of 
founding communities, these never came into existence, 
except in the untutored imaginations of the writers in 
the Crisis: and it is really wonderful that men could 
be found to indulge such expectations. 

On the I6th of June 1832, the Crisis brought out a 
new scheme, of " Equitable Banks of Exchange.'' The 

20 
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arguments by which the scheme was sapported, consisted 
of a cmrious medley of the doctrines of the Attwood 
school of paper currency^ and of the declamations of 
radical orators against machinery. It was confessed 
that nothing could or ought to prevent the growth of 
machinery; but it was alleged that as this increase 
went on^ the wages of labour must continually fall 
lower and lower (a purely gratuitous statement): and 
that poverty^ vice^ and misery would disorganize societjr. 
But a partial remedy^ and a very easy one, was at 
hand, in the substitution of *' a perfect medium of ex- 
change to supersede the present imperfect and unjust 
standard of value, in the form of gold and silver coin, 
or in bank-notes representing such coin.** By means of 
Equitable Banks of Exchange, to be established in every 
comer of the kingdom, this new medium could be es- 
tablished ; and it was warranted to possess tlie excellent 
qualities of increasing or diminishing in proix)rtion to 
the variations of commodities to be distributed, and of 
being unchangeable in value. 

• On the 30th of June 1832 appeared an account of a 
public meeting held for carrying out, iyiter alia, this 
project. It was then resolved to form an Association of 
*^tlie intelligent and well-disposed of the industrious 
classes," together with enlightened and benevolent men 
of all ranks and parties, in order to " employ beneficially 
and educate usefully, all who are unemployed and un- 
educated in the British empire." Truly, a Herculean 
task ! Of tlie measures agreed to be pursued, the sixth 
was, "to receive provisions, clothing, and other pro- 
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perty, and services of every description, to be exchanged 
on the equitable principle of labour, for equal value of 
labour f through the medium of labour-notes.^^ But as 
these notes would not pass current in the market ; and 
iis therefore, a man with his pocket full of them, might 
be unable to buy a loaf of bread at an ordinary shop ; 
it was resolved to establish a bank "in which to 
exchange the labour-notes for the currency of the 
country." 

It must be remarked as to the former of these two 
resolutions, that it was not intended to exchange labour 
for an equal quantity of labour, but for an equal value of 
it : that is, a day's work at picking oakum was not to 
exchange for a day's work at watchmaking. If the 
watchmaker's day had a value twice as great as tlie 
oakum-picker's day, the labour-notes awarded would be 
in the same proportion. And when each of these men 
had exchanged his labour note at the proposed bank, for 
the currency of the realm, the watchmaker would go 
home with 5«. to the oakum-picker's 28. 6d. How were 
tlie. respective values to be estimated? Doubtless by 
the ordinary rates out of doors. And of wliat service 
was the labour rate? Why not pay the 5«. and the 
2s. 6(1. at once ? It might be answered that within the 
small circle of tlie co-operators themselves, these notes 
would pass as currency, and the use of so much gold 
and silver would be saved. And this very small imita- 
tion of the economy of money effected by bankers' 
clieques and by the clearing-house, is the only possible 
advantage that I can see in the arrangement : an advan- 

20—2 
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tage of a minute kind^ and scarcely in the contemplation 
of the projectors. 

But there is one gi*and omission, which is at the 
bottom of all the errors of the socialists, and which 
would of itself vitiate this whole scheme : I mean the 
disregard of the claims of capital. All wealth, say the 
socialists^ is the produce of labour: why should tlie 
capitalist come in and take toll ? The answer is easy. 
All wealth is not the produce of labour. To produce 
wealth, self-denial as well as labour, is necessary : and 
the man who by restraining his appetites accumulates 
stock and applies it to production, is entitled to a part 
of the commodities which have come into existence bv 

• 

the help of this stock or capital. A savage who should 
Rl>end a month in constructing a pitfall, and should allow 
another wild man to use it, might fairly require a iK)r- 
tion of the game caught. If a manufacturer construct, 
or cause to be constructed, a machine by which cloth is 
made with less labour, he is entitled to a part of the 
cloth produced. He might have spent his own time in 
pleasure, and might have employed domestic servants 
instead of machine makers : his self-denial has accu- 
mulated a capital by which cloth is made more easily : 
shall not he enjoy part of the benefit? But the Equit- 
able Labour project makes no mention of capital : 
labour is to be trucked for labour ; and there is no place 
for self-denial. We might ask also, how were "ser- 
vices of every kind" to be exchanged? For how could 
services be rendered? 

There is a frightful complexity about the whole 
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scliemc. First a man's labour is to be valued, as it is 
among us tlie profane : then he is to receive, not money, 
but a labour note ; which document he may, if he pleases, 
take to the Bank and exchange for money. But here 
is another opportunity for confusion, and one eagerly 
embraced. How shall the labour-note be drawn ? Shall 
it acknowledge that Thomas Jones has effected labour 
to the value of 5s. ? By no means : that would be a 
simple proceeding: and simplicity, as avc all know, is 
the bane of business. It shall be stated in the note, 
that Thomas Jones has effected ten hours' labom\ But 
when this note is presented at the bank, how shall the 
clerk cash it? lie cannot pay in hours. No: but he 
is instructed to pay at the rate of 6d, an hour ; and so 
Thomas Jones receives ten times 6(/., or five shillings. 
Now here is Benjamin Smith, a skilled mechanic ; who 
has worked only five hours ; but then his time is twice 
as valuable as Thomas Jones's, and his half-day's work 
has to be remunerated as highly as Thomas Jones's 
w hole day's. How then is Benjamin Smith's note to be 
drawn ? If he takes to the bank a note for five hours, 
he will get only 25. Cc/., whereas he is entitled to 5^. 
The remedy is easy. He has only worked five hours, 
but give him a note for ten ; and then at the bank he 
will get his 5.s. The " hour" therefore, at the Equit- 
able Labour Exchange, did not mean a real hour's 
labour : it meant a conventional hour. If I am again 
asked, why Wiis not money put at once in the notes in- 
stead of hours, I can only reply once more that men ot 
business dread simplicity. 
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One manifest difficulty was, the just valuation of the 
goods presented. Any one might bring in anything 
whatever, and receive a labour-note for it A draper 
might send the goods remaining from the last season, 
refused by his customers for their hideousness : the iron- 
monger might send his hardware which had been super- 
seded by some new patent article: the lamp-maker 
might trundle in a cartload of argand and sokr lamps, 
when camphine and moderators had displaced them : the 
baker might furnish bread as stale and dry as remain- 
der biscuit Who should set a value on the miscellaneous 
deposits ? Owen was guilty of strange sophistry when 
he said, that if the objection were raised, of too much 
being left to the honour of the depositor, " the same re- 
mark may be applied with equal justice to short weight 
and measure, when persons are desirous of committing 
a fraud.*' In carrying on a business, however, a buyer 
does not trust to the honour of the seller as to weight 
and quantity, but tests his accuracy by scales and mea- 
sures ; and this protection would no doubt, be resorted 
to by the managers of the Labour Exchange. The gist 
of the objection was this : that there is no fixed standard, 
no aliquot part of the earth's circumference, no admea- 
surement of distilled water at a certain temperature, bj' 
which the worth of an article can be ascertained ; and 
that therefore, there was room for dishonourable misre- 
presentation on the part of the depositor. The difficulty 
soon exhibited itself in practice. 

At first of course, the means of valuation would be 
very imperfect ; and practically, much would be left to 
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the honour of depositors. We cannot therefore wonder 
at a caution given to all persons concerned. These 
were told that there was absolute necessity for integrity 
in all their proceedings ; " the success of the under- 
taking depending entirely upon the most pure faith and 
honour : " and it was recommended that if any attempt at 
deception should be made, the offending person ** should 
be made acquainted with the prejudicial effects of such 
conduct, not only to himself, but to thousands who may 
be receiving the benefits of the society ; and that in case 
of a second attempt by the same person, he should be 
expelled : " a recommendation quite inconsistent with the 
sophistical assertion I quoted above; since in matters of 
weight and measure, so liigh a standard of morality is 
not necessary, however desirable it may be. In short, 
a project, depending for success on the pure faith and 
honour of the members generally, is at once destined 
to fail. There is in all classes of society, much kind- 
ness, much generosity, much sympathy : but unbending 
integrity and high honour arc rare in every class, and 
are seldom found among illiterate, needy persons. 

Owen however, could see no difficulty in the project, 
or would not sec any in presence of the public. He 
asserted * that " to men of business who are accustomed 
to reflect, the whole operation will appear plain and 
simple." And ho regarded the Equitable Labour 
Exchange, as the first of a series of measures, to pro- 
mote a rapid increase of wealth by facilitating exchanges 
upon equitable principles. Great were his expectations 

* Crisis, i. 66, 2. 
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as to results : for lie declared that as soon as the public 
saw the plan carried out in one or two well-condacted 
examples^ they would rush into the adoption of it^ to 
the destruction of the existing modes of carrying on 
business. Owen's rashness of prophesying was mar^ 
vellous and incurable- 
Early in September 1832/ there appeared a long 
" catalogue of rules and rcgulations" for the government 
of tlie Exchange : announcing in the first place, that 
the capital should be unlimited; then that the surplus 
funds should bo applied to furnishing employment and 
education: afterwards giving instructions as to members, 
trustees^ treasurers, management, council, governor and 
directors, nomination of officers, mode and time of bal- 
loting, and general meetings: an elaborate skeleton. 

On the 3rd of September 1832, before this constitu- 
tion was published, the Exchange was opened for tlio 
reception of goods. The report three weeks later Avas, 
that deposits poured in, and that exchanges by means of 
the labour-notes had been going on several days. The 
notes had been made at a great expense and in an 
admirable manner, so as almost to defy forgery. The 
boast of the week was that the coin of the realm had 
been refused in payment for goods, although at the same 
time, any one might exchange coin for labour-notes, and 
thus buy at pleasure. The deposits had been so exten- 
sive, that on the Thursday evening it had been neces- 
sary to decline any more until the following Monday. 
The first portion of the experiment was successful; 

♦ Crisis, i. 105. 
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goods of one sort or other, were largely brought in : 
the second and more difficult remained to be tried; 
would the goods go out again into the hands of pur- 
chasers? 

Let us pass on to the 13th of October. The number 
of dejiosits is still large. On the previous Monday 
morning, an hnpatient crowd had surrounded the doors 
long before the hours of business; and it had been found 
necessary to alter the arrangements, in order to relieve 
the footj)atli of Gray's Inn Iload fi'om the obstructing 
throng. A singular resolution had been adopted, pro- 
bably from necessity. There had been a vast number 
of trifling deposits, involving valuations, issues, and 
entries innumerable: and so, to the vexation of the 
needy class of j)eople, it had been determined to receive 
no article of less value than twenty shillings. A week 
later this regulation was praised, though it had caused 
i^reat dissatisfaction : bv the 10th of November it had 
been repealed. 

Difficulties of course, there were. Besides the satis- 
factory obstructions caused by the multitude of deposits, 
there was ffrumbliiiij about the valuations made. A 
tailor wrote to the Times y stating that he was a poor 
unemployed journeyman, and that he had been induced 
to borrow 27. to purchase materials, with which he had 
made a coat and tjiken it to the " Bazaar." After wait- 
ing three days, he got labour-notes for 3G.'*. : so that he 
lost 4«. by the transaction, besides all his labour. The 
reply given in the Crisis is this. All the goods de- 
l>osited arc valued below their price outside : and the 
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tailor in question is not injured by the transaction, 
since the goods he would take out of the Exchange tar 
his labour-notes are valued at an equally low rate. 
This reply was disingenuous^ and I might say abso- 
lutely false. If the labour-note reckoned at 6d!. an 
hour, was really worth more ihan 6d. an hour, it 
would follow that outside the Exchange, the notes 
would be at a premium : and a note for twenty honrs, 
reckoned at 10«. inside the walls, would fetch 11«. or 
128. outside. But it was never pretended that the 
notes were at a premium. Indeed it was confessed on the 
3rd of November, that they w^re received by only some 
shopkeepers, and by tliem unwillingly, even at par:* 
and by the 3rd of January 1833, only four months after 
the first opening, the notes had fallen so much below 
par, tliat several associations of working men had been 
formed to correct the evD. The reply given to the 
tailor therefore, was untrue: and it would have been 
far better to investigate the case and correct the valua- 
tion if it proved false. 

In the midst of all the hubbub of 'the Exchange, the 
question naturally occurs : what is eiBFected beyond what 
is done by the ordinary mode of buying and selling ? 
This question was asked and answered, by one who 
chose to see with his own eyes. On the 3rd of Novem- 
ber 1832, it was announced in the Crisis, that Owen's 
time was so much engaged with the Labour Exchange, 
that he wanted time to perform his duties as editor ; and 
that his eldest son Robert Dale Owen, who happened 

♦ Cri«>, L 137, 2. 
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to be in London, had become liis substitute. About 
two months later,* the new editor gave an answer to 
the question I have asked, and said that the Exchange 
principle, " abstractly considered," had three great ad- 
vantages : first, that the producer obtained at once, with- 
out effecting a sale, an immediate representative of Ids 
produce ; secondly, that the profit of dealers, or middle- 
men, was reduced from twenty, fifty, or a hundred per 
cent., to eight and one-third per cent ; thirdly, that the 
valuation was made by disinterested persons. These ad- 
vantages might be great, but it is not easy to sec that 
tliey are identical, or even equivalent, with what was pro- 
posed by the establislmient of the Exchange : viz., that 
every man should obtain for his labour an equal value 
of labour. Much less do they seem identical with the 
first avowed aim of Owen, to substitute labour-notes, 
varying in quantity but unchangeable in value, for the 
imperfect medium of gold and silver, or their repre- 
sentatives. The principles in short, seem singularly 
perplexed and uncertain. I think I understand, though 
I do not approve, the fundamental notions of socialism, 
and the fundamental notions of communism : but as to 
those of the Equitable Labour Exchange, I am a good 
deal in the dark, and do not think it worth my while to 
grope my way to the light. Owen himself felt that the 
scheme had not proved to be what he intended. He 
saidf that really in this its first stage, its infant and 
imperfect state, it was little better than a superior 
pawnbroking establishment ; but that he hoped it was 

♦ CrUis, ii. 5, 2. t Ibid, i 174, 2. 
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proceeding to tlie second stage of a retail trade^ and 
that it would ultimately become a wholesale trade: a 
great falling off from first expectations I 

While this doubtful success was achieved in London, 
Owen was cheered by a cordial reception elsewhere^ 
and especially in Birmingham. At this time the Re- 
form Bill had not passed many months; and the Political 
Union of Birmingham^ which had occupied a vexy pro- 
minent place in the country during a protracted agita- 
tion, was not yet dissolved, although greatly weakened. 
The minds of the men who boasted that they had 
caiTicd "The Bill," had not yet subsided into their 
ordinary repose ; but were eager for a repetition of the 
stimulants they had enjoyed. When Owen appeared, 
he was met by eight thousand people, as he thought: 
the largest and most gratifying assembly he had ever 
seen. It was resolved by all classes of the audience, 
without a dissentient voice, that it was desirable to 
establish Equitable Labour Exchanges on a grand 
scale; with a central establishment in London, and 
branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland: and 
further, that the first branch should be at once set afoot 
in Birmingham. Owen was induced to remain tliat he 
might be present at a public dinner, in order to keep 
alive the enthusiasm. All went swimmingly. ^ The 
branch was started, and more money was at once 
raised for maintaining it, than had been raised alto- 
gether in London. I could show, if I were not afraid 
of being tedious, that this branch was carried on with 
mucli caution, the managers being instructed by the 
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experience of Gray's Inn Road, and being men of 
ability and accustomed to business. It ultimately l)roke 
down however, like all the other attempts. 

In the meantime the London Exchanfje was jroinir 
on, and a largo amoiuit of bushiess was done ; the 
weekly deposits by the end of December being at the 
rate of 50,000/. a year. But difficulties were at hand. 
According to Owens accomit* already quoted, the 
scheme was forced into a premature existence by his 
followers, contnu'v to his wishes. This undue haste 
may account for the careless way in which the airree- 
ment was made about the premises where the Exchange 
was carried on. They belonged, it will be remembered, 
to Mr. Bromley, who offered them and even pressed 
them on Owen, for the promotion of co-operative pro- 
iects. Owen understood that no charije was to be 
made for the use of them ; but Bromley asserted tliat 
the gratuitous use of them was intended to be only 
temporary, and that after a few months a reasonable 
rent must be paid. Then came haggling about the 
amount : Bromley demanding at the very lowest, 
1,400/. a year; adding to which 300/. a year for 
taxes, the Exchange would have to pay 1,700/. a year 
for premises onl}'. 

It was therefore determined to leave Gray's Inn Road, 
and to carry on the business at the Sun^ey Institution, 
Blackfriars. Various rumours reflecting on the Ex- 
change were immediately afloat, but the confidence of 
depositors was unshaken. This was early in January 

* New Moral World, I .395. 
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1833. The removal however, was not to take place 
without difficulty. A dispute arose between Bromley 
and his tenants^ about various matters ; but principaUj 
about the fixtures, for which Bromlej had received 7002. 
out of Owen's private purse, and which were now daimed, 
but as to some of them ineffectually : part! j also about 
ground-rent, which the company had paid for Bromley^ 
under fear of an execution from the landlord. So hot 
was the quarrel, that Bromley resorted to violence to 
prevent the removal of the property. As soon as the 
Exchange was fairly off the premises, a bazaar was 
opened on a similar principle, as a private speculation. 

The removal to the Surrey Institution, Blackfrlars, 
was only intended for a temporary resource, until a more 
suitable place could be found. Owen soon took other 
premises in Cliarlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, with a 
deposit office in John Street. Pending the opening, the 
managers framed and adopted a new constitution, fitted, 
as they thought, to correct tlie evils which experience had 
brought to light Persons were now invited to become 
members of an association for carrying on the Exchange, 
and none would be admitted without proof of good cha- 
racter : so that the idle, the fraudulent, and the utterly 
destitute, would be excluded. Members were required 
to pay in advance I5. a quarter for tlieir iirivilege. 
Persons not members might tender do][X)sits ; but as the 
receiver was at liberty to demand that a member's ticket 
should be shown by the depositor, there was really a 
power of refusal reserved. Members therefore, were 
the only persons who could make an indefinite quantity 
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of deposits. And they had another privilege of far 
higher moment. From the first establishment, tlie de- 
positors, generally persons of small means, sent their 
goods with the wish to take provisions in return, if not 
wholly, yet to a large extent But it was difficult to 
get farmers, butchers, or millers, to deposit their com- 
modities, as they naturally preferred selling them out of 
doors for cash. So early as November 1832, it was 
announced, as a thing worthy of notice, that a particular 
baker had agreed to send bread ; but on condition that 
ho should receive half cash in payment ; and to make 
the arrangement possible, it was required that depositors 
who required provisions, should pay half cash for them. 
But imder the new constitution, in March 1833, it was 
ordered that members should have the preference as to 
provisions, and that no stranger should take any provisions 
until every member who wanted them, was served. 

The new constitution worked after a fashion until 
July 1833, a period of almost four months ; and then 
difficulties were again confessed. These were said* to 
have arisen probably, from the " inefficient organization 
of the conductors, a matter, not of reproach, but as it 
were, a temporary inconvenience which ever attends 
the novelty of change in human affairs." The editor 
thought that it would now be easy for the working class, 
under Owen's sanction, to reconstruct the entire arrange- 
ments, and to establish confidence. But these perpetual 
changes boded no good. Besides this, the conductors 
took it ill that their efibrts should bo thus publicly 

♦ CWm, ii. 212, 221, 224. 
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censured; and they replied tliat the difficulties liad 
really arisen from the niggard behaviour of those who 
had promised capital and withheld it ; as well as from 
tlic unfortunate circumstances attending the removal, 
added of course to want of experience. Adversity too 
often leads to recriminations, and is not likely to be re- 
lno^ cd by them. The experiment was evidently drawing 
to a disastrous close. 

Owen must have been deeply grieved at tliis failure. 
To add to his annoyances, he had to undergo the penalty 
of censure as the governor of the conceiii. His pecuniary 
sacrifices and his labours were forgotten; and at a 
meeting of " trades' delegates," a speaker, in his very 
j)resence, congratulated his friends on the fact that the 
working classes had wrested tlie management out of 
Owen's hands. They would now show the world and 
ilr. Owen what they could do. 

Owen's loss was considerable. He had persuaded 
liiuiself, as we have seen, that Mr. Bromley had offered 
tlie Gray's Inn Road premises to be used permanently, 
rent free ; and he had not taken the common precaution 
of a promise in writing. But he had consented to act as 
governor of the institution, on the undertaking (verbal 
only I presume) of the persons engaged with him, 
that no expense or risk should fall on him. The sudden 
removal however, caused a considerable loss : some of 
the goods deposited altogether disappeared :* that part 
of the stock which was over-valued would remain, and 
w ould have to be sold at a loss ; and in one way or 

♦ Critia, ii. 230, 2. 
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other there was a confessed deficiency of 2,500/. For 
this large sum, the committee of management was 
responsible. But it was represented to Owen that it 
was the prominence of his name which had caused 
many persons to come forward : that the loss would be 
distressing to all, and to some positively ruinous. He 
therefore liimself paid the entire amount; and only 
regretted the draft upon him, as limiting his means of 
promoting the good cause, and of assisting many appli- 
cants for assistance.* 

It is amusing to read the excuses of anonymous 
writers, for undoubted failures. In the Crisis of the 
7th of June, 1834, not written however, nor edited, by 
either of the Owens, it is stated that the Exchange in 
its old capacity had ceased to be. But this fact is not 
spoken of with regret. On the contrary, it is regarded 
as a step in the onward direction. For, says the editor, 
there may be too much of unity as of anything else : 
and co-operation might go so far as to tie us together 
so that we could not move a step. The trades were 
about to act independently instead of being conglo- 
merated into one mass. Nor did this imply compe- 
tition : since the tailor is not the rival of the shoe- 
maker, nor the shoemaker of the carpenter. It is 
better that each trade should manage its business. I 
must again remark, that we must not lay this good 
sense at Owen's door: for he would no doubt, have 
repudiated it with indignation. It was not his custom 
to change his mind, or to profit by experience. 

♦ New Moral World, i. 401, 2, Oct. 17, 1835. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

Trades' Unions: Owen's Sympathy— Erroneoui Gronndft— The Dor- 
chester Lahourers— Thoughtless Conduct of the Trades' Unions 
— Owen takes a Fart: soon retires— Lost Sight of by the PabUo— 
Obscure Activity — Denounced by Bishop of Exeter — Owen's 
Irregularities in Publishing — ^Book of New Moral World : Maxim 
— Owen's Monotony — Imminence of Social Change — Paternal 
GoYcmment: Holy Alliance— Contempt of Learning— Visionary 
Character. 

About the time when the Equitable Labour Exchange 
was drawing to a close in its last habitation, trades' 
unions were fast spreading through the country. The 
repeal of the laws against combinations had produced 
its effect; and the working classes now did openly 
and legally, what they had before done in comers and 
by unlawful means, Owen had a strong sympathy 
with the movement, as one tending ''to arrest the 
continmilly increasing oppression of the unproductive 
classes over the industrious." 

This statement, that the working classes were daily 
more and more trampled down under the heel of the 
capitalists, was one wliich Owen undoubtingly believed 
and constantly repeated, but of which he ofiered no 
proof. Had he taken the pains to investigate the ques- 
tion, he would have found that as machinery had 
increased and become more efficient^ wages had steadily 
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risen ; and not money wages merely^ but real wages^ 
by which I mean the command over the necessaries of 
life. The condition of the labourer, both in town 
and country, has unquestionably improved considerably 
since the seven years' war, since the American revolu- 
tion, since the wars of Napoleon. Although it were 
much to be wished that it had improved more, it is 
utterly false to say tliat it has deteriorated. Owen was 
misled by his desire to paint the present condition of 
the world in the blackest colours, in order to raise his 
proposed form of society into bright relief. I am bound 
to say however, that I have the same sympathy with 
trades' imions, combinations, and strikes, which he had. 
I deeply lament the folly, exaggeration, and violence, of 
which the associated men are often guilty ; but after 
long observation and reflection, I am convinced that in 
many of the largest trades, the workmen cannot, with- 
out combinations and strikes, succeed in keeping up 
wages. 

Owen had hitherto held aloof from these unions, 
believing, as he tells us, that they " were too much in 
their infancy, and too much under the control of in- 
experienced guides" to be effective in their action. 
But his feelings were aroused by the case of the " Dor- 
chester labourers," imprisoned and sentenced for having 
passed the narrow boundary which separates lawful firom 
illegal combination. I imagine that the prosecution 
against these poor men was properly instituted; but that 
the sentence, and the enforcement of it, were a severe 
exercise of authority. The minds of the people how- 
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ever^ had been profoundly disturbed by the continued 
efforts which had carried the Reform Bill : great 
changes in every department of society were antici- 
pated: a revolutionary spirit in shorty was raging in 
England. Earl Grey's government resolved to put an 
end to this excitement^at whatever cost; and these un- 
fortiinate Dorchester labourers offered themselves as a 
sacrifice. The poor ignorant men had^ no doubts 
broken the law : they had been regularly tried^ con- 
victed, and sentenced, by a competent tribunal. The 
hardship was not that of passing an ex post facto law^ 
nor that of stretching an existing law. The question 
was ; should the Crown exercise its privilege of pardon- 
ing ? I cannot in my conscience approve the answering 
this question by an appeal to policy ; because I think 
that a Crown pardon ought to be as much a part of the 
administration of justice, as a trial and conviction are. 
But what statesman has ever yet dared to act on abstract 
principles? What minister has had the audacity to 
reduce to practice the superb maxim, fiat justitia, mat 
coelum ? 

I do not wonder then, that Owen's sympathy was 
aroused. He became a member of the imions, and 
when they determined upon a petition in favour of the 
Dorchester labourers, and upon a grand procession to 
enforce it, he put himself in communication with the 
Ministry, after his usual careful fashion. Lord Mel- 
bourne held a conversation with him, and strongly 
recommended that the grand procession should not 
pass the Home Office. Owen thought this advice 
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reasonable, aod offered to hold himself responsible for 
the peace of the metropolis, if the military and police 
forbore from interference. He reported to the com- 
mittee of the procession, the wishes of Lord Melbourne, 
and urged the acceding to them: but he was opposed 
by one of the members, a man whom he describes as 
inexperienced, and quite incompetent to understand the 
strong position which might, with the help of prudence, 
have been assumed. As usually happens in democratic 
assemblies, tlie noisiest advocate was the most success- 
ful : the committee slighted Owen's advice and set 
Lord Melbourne at nought: the procession with inso- 
lent bravado, filed past the Home Office ; and the fate 
of the convicts was sealed. 

Owen however, was not driven away by this defeat. 
He had become accustomed to the excitement and tur- 
moil of a certain kind of public life ; and was no doubt, 
unconsciously disposed by the failure of his own mea- 
sures, to lend himself to this scheme of extended unions. 
There was something of grandeur about the names, and 
even about the real aims, of the associates. Owen was 
elected at once Grand Master of the Miscellaneous 
Lodge ; and soon afterwards, one of the delegates of a 
trades' union congress. When tliis body commenced 
its sitting, he was made chairman, and continued to 
fill that post during the sixteen days of the session. 
After a long but calm discussion, the Congress agreed 
upon a constitution for the Grand National Consolidated 
Union : and Owen says that it comprised " laws, rules, 
and regulations, more advanced in real civilization than 
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any code which had previooslj been adopted by any 
public assembly." This praise from a man of such 
eccentric notions as Owen's^ may convince us that the 
constitution would be pronounced by most of us^ emi- 
nently Utopian and whimsicaL Owen, no doubt, proved 
himself an excellent chairman : for at ihe conclusion of 
the Congress, he was soUdted almost unanimously, to 
accept the high-soimding office of Ghrand Master of the 
National Consolidated Trades' Union. But still smart- 
ing from the losses he had suiFered as governor of the 
Equitable Labour Exchange, he declined the post ; and 
when it was pressed upon him, he accepted it indeed, 
but soon found sufficient reasons for retiring. 

From this date for nearly twenty years, Owen's pro- 
ceedings have litde to interest people generally. The 
Co-operators, or Socialists, as they came to be called, 
still looked to him as their prophet, and from time to 
time assembled and did him honour. But the world 
outside this rather small circle, heard little of him, and 
gradually foi^ot his existence. For his writings, when 
not directed to some practical object, were of an un- 
popular character : and he had exhausted his power of 
exciting the enthusiasm of rich and powerful men. 
Once he had been capable] of stimulating, by precept 
and generous example, to the sacrifice of tens of thou- 
sands of pounds. If we may believe a French writer, 
M. Louis Reyband, he had himself spent 40,000/. on 
his philanthropic projects. These had failed: accord- 
ing to his friends, through accident, through tlie in- 
terference of odiers, through over-haste on his part. 
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through anything, in shorty bat want of soundness in 
principle : and socialism^ or communism, was none the 
less practicable, and certainly none the less useful, 
because one man had missed his aim. But the public 
verdict was final ; the schemes had failed : and the pub- 
lic is much of the same mind with Cicero, when in his 
oration for Pompey, he recommends that great general 
partly in that he was capable, but equally in that he 
was fortunate. Owen may have been a great general 
in the war against social corruption ; but from the time 
he left New Lanark he was remarkably unfortunate : 
and so the public put him aside and would have no 
more of him. 

But Owen was still busy among his friends, and has 
left abundant proof of his activity with liis pen. He 
was ever ready, also, for co-operative meetings in 
London, Cheltenham, Manchester, Reading, Birming- 
ham, and a thousand other places. He crossed and 
recrossed the Atlantic, with as little appearance of re- 
pugnance as most persons exhibit to a land journey of 
a few hundred miles. But the knowledge of these 
activities, was confined to a narrow circle : for the 
leading newspapers took no note of his proceedings, 
and his publications were not to be seen on the counters 
of respectable newsvendors. 

In 1840 however, people generally were made aware 
of his continued existence. He had always, as we have 
seen, been rather a favourite of people in power ; and 
in 1840, Lord Melbourne presented him to her Majesty. 
The Bishop of Exeter took advantage of this step to 
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utter one of his bitter philippics:* and after blaming 
the impudence of Lord Melbourne in bringing such a 
man as Owen into the precincts of the Court, he seized 
the opportunity of denouncing the tenets and practices 
of the Socialists and of their great leader. Especially 
did he inveigh against what he called their 'loathsome" 
notions about marriage ; which, said he, were really too 
bad to bear to be published. I suspect the rough- 
tongued prelate of using an artifice here to cover his 
own ignorance : and I beUeve that if he had been 
required to say what the socialistic notions about 
marriage really were, he would have been silenced. 
Co-operation and socialism, by no means involve any 
weakening of the marriage tie. Communism it is true, 
has been declared incompatible with marriage, by some 
zealous commimists. But there was nothing about 
Owen's opinions which any one need shrink fi'om re- 
peating : since all he desired was a greater freedom of 
divorce, imder tolerably stringent limitations. Indeed, 
the bishop himself was constrained by the force of 
truth to distinguish Owen from his followers, and to 
speak of him, not as a voluptuary, or as a vicious 
person, but as a man peacefully inclined, and as an 
unhappy visionary, possessed with an ill-regulated 
desire to benefit his kind. 

During a part of this period, the co-operative periodi- 
cal called the New Moral World, was regularly pub- 
lished : but Owen was not responsible for what it con- 
tained, as he neither edited it nor wrote regularly for it 

* Mirror of Parliament, 1840, i. 316. 
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There was another work of a similar title, which was 
really his : the Book of the New Moral World. This 
was written in parts, but it is not easy to say what were 
the dates of the original publication ; since Owen had 
a habit of reprinting his writings from time to time, 
without numbering the editions or giving any infor- 
mation about them. Easy circumstances placed him, as 
they had placed Swedenborg long before, in a peculiar 
situation as to his books. Most authors are dependent 
upon a publisher for bringing their productions into 
print ; and the publisher, having the fear of the public 
before his eyes, insists on regularity in form and dates. 
But Owen, having determined to devote a large fortune 
to the good cause, could afford to indulge strange 
whims: reprinting his essays, or his report to the county 
of Lanark, in th^ midst of recent disquisitions ; so that 
a purchaser of liis publications finds himself in posses- 
sion of several copies of the essays and other early 
compositions. The same licence has introduced the 
confusion of dates I have mentioned. 

The Book of the New Moral World, as I have it, re- 
published in 1849, "complete in seven parts," has on its 
title-page the maxim, " truth, without mystery, mixture 
of error, or fear of man, can alone emancipate the 
human race from sin and misery." Owen's antagonists 
may fairly say, that on his own showing, the human 
race never will be emancipated from sin and misery; 
for that the searchers after truth, though they may 
aspire to freedom from mystery and fear of man, cannot 
even hope to be without mixture of eiTor. 
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Whatever faults we may charge upon Owen^ we mast 
at any rate forbear firom chargiiig him with inoonaia- 
tency. Indeed the imiformity of his teaching is paan- 
iiil to the reader ; and in its want of relief and variefy, 
resembles those vast prairies over which the yonng and 
buoyant Captain Head galloped five-and^tfairty years 
ago, and which are so nearly on a dead level, that it 
requires long experience to detect the existence of any 
deviation. Such are Owen's publications: repetitions 
of each other so precisely alike, that when the dates are 
wanting, it would invite a tedious logomachy to decide 
which was of his youth, which of his old age. 

At every period of time, the great change is imminent : 
the decisive experiment is about to be made : the elixir 
vitce of society is all but found : let people beware how 
they commit themselves to the existing order of things, 
since the New Moral World is just bursting into being. In 
the dedication of this book to His Majesty William lY., 
Owen says that the old system with all its evil conse- 
quences, was about to pass away ; and that there was on 
the verge of inauguration, a new system, '^ founded on 
self-evident truths, and insuring happiness to alL" As 
a consequence, the names of His Majesty and of all who 
governed the nations of the world, would be ^^ recorded 
as prominent, actors, in a period the most important 
that has ever occurred in the history of mankind." Not- 
withstanding the scepticism of men, " the great circum- 
stances of nature, and the existing state of human 
affairs, were ripe for the change." 

Still also, was there the hankering after paternal 
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government, under which everything should be done 
for the people and nothing by them : under which all 
circumstances should be so exactly arranged, so nicely 
balanced, so precisely fitted into each other, that men, 
women, and children, must of necessity be wise, good, 
and happy; free from drunkenness and vice, contented, 
dutiful, and healthy in body and mind. So far did this 
go, that Owen had no scruple in praising tlie Holy 
Alliance, the bugbear of all liberal men. He said that 
at the close of the late war, ** of what are called the 
civilized nations," an alliance was formed by tlie leading 
governments, to protect each other from national revo- 
lutions ; and it was a wise measure to prevent premature 
changes in each state — changes desired by the people 
before they had acquired wisdom to give such changes 
a right direction." 

Nor had the lapse of time corrected in Owen's mind, 
the false notion dear to him, as to most self-taught men, 
that the severe training of scholastic education is useless 
or even worse. Oxford and Cambridge, as well as the 
public schools, make it their especial business to teach 
the *^ languages, customs, habits, and ideas, of barba- 
Wa;w." The Greeks and Romans barbarians! Homer 
and Horace, Demosthenes and Cicero, Alexander and 
Cajsar, Pericles and Pompcy, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, Brutus and Cato, all of them barbarians! 
Lycurgus indeed is excepted. He, in Owen's opinion, 
made a nearer approach than any other lawgiver, 
statesman, or philosopher, to the discovery of the true 
principle, that men are formed by circumstances, and 
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may be trained to anything you please. '' But except- 
ing Lycurgns^ no one appears to have had a conception 
of this first of all sciences ; a science destined, and ere 
long, to ensure the permanent weU-being and happiness 
of the human race," 

The Book of the New Moral World, was written 
when Owen was fast approaching the commonly-as- 
signed boundary of human life : and it seems that as 
an elderly^ or old, man, he was the same unhesitating 
schemer, the same builder of new worlds, the same 
visionary enthusiast, that he had been in the maturity 
of his years. Now, as then, he pursued impossible pro- 
jects, by impracticable means. 
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Startling Passages: Spirits — Address Arom Spirits— Singular Senti- 
ments — Spirits not Infallible— Compliment to Owen — Departed 
Friends : Certainty of the Facts — Spirits of Parents: Religious 
Truths — Special Providence — Yet denounces all Religions — Spirit 
of Duke of Kent — Of others : Trivial Communications — How- 
Owen was converted — Table-turning — Owen's Disciples : his 
Inconsistency — Apology — Was Owen in his Dotage ? — Owen's 
Grounds of Belief— Stated by Himself— Actual Facts— The Table 
Rapping — Extraordinary Replies to Unknown Questions — Owen's 
Obstinacy — The Imposture Unveiled. 

In reading Owen's Autobiography y a man of the coolest 

temperament is startled by some passages. Thus at 

the very onset,* in a fictitious dialogue between Owen 

and " Inquisitor," answering a question : " What makes 

you so confident of ultimate success?" Owen says, 

" The daily aid which I receive from superior spirits, 

who promise effective assistance until success shall be 

secured." Spirits ! and Robert Owen I a man, 

** So wise 
And wary held, he scarce received 
For gospel, what the Church believed. 

Yet when the respondent suggests that all this may be 
a delusion, he replies, that other persons may think so ; 
but that facts which he has witnessed, and which 
thousands of others are daily witnessing, constitute 

* Introduction xxxii. 
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evidence too strong to be npBet by ** inexperimced 



In the next page we are astonished at the syBtematic 
form of this spiritual world. Owen had received on 
the very day when he was writing, a commnnication 
from saperior spirits in the United States, headed, 
"An Address to the world;" containing principles and 
practical inBtmcttons greatly in advance of the most 
advanced liberals of the day. We cannot wonder 
that Owen tenders hig beat thanka to the spiritual 
senders. 

The address would bo the more acceptable beciuise 
the sentiments of its angelic authors are very much 
those of Owen himself; and because even the lavourite 
expression of " the surroundings " of men is adopted. 
But to the uninitiated it is rather surprising to find 
angelic persons talking of "the crack of doom;" and 
still more so to see the juxtaposition of " the love of a 
Jesus, the boldness of a Pan!, — the morals of a So- 
crates, — the eloquence of a Brougham, and the religion 
of a Madame Gnyon." 

Owen, however, though possessed with a deep reve- 
rence for these spiritual visitants, denies their isfallibi> 
lity, and states plainly that in one respect he differs 
from them. They seem to have been infected with the 
democratic tendencies of the country from which tliey 
addressed him ; and accordingly they deny that there 
is reason to expect from governments any help in 
passing &om a false system of society to a true one. 
1 have remarked in several places, that Owen was much 
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addicted to securing the sympathy and assistance of 
ministers of state : that he successfully cultivated the 
good opinion of personages of the highest rank : and 
that his principles of government were rather paternal 
than democratic. On this occasion he held fast to his 
opinions^ and refused to receive the ipse dixit even of 
an angel. 

The address, which covers six octavo pages, con- 
cludes with a gratifying compliment The spirit world 
looked to Owen in the task of regenerating society : it 
knew his untiring fidelity: it rejoiced in his having 
reached a ripe old age : it saw him busily arranging his 
papers, and prepaniig his departure to a higher and 
diviner state : it felt confidence in his judgment and his 
fidelity, and was conscious of liis desire to aid man as 
man. 

But these commimications did not come from the 
general spirit world merely; not only from beings in 
whom we feel a simply speculative interest : most gra- 
tifying and delightful manifestations also were given by 
departed friends and relatives. As to doubting their 
truth that was out of the question.* No one of sound 
judgment, possessed of a sincere desire to discover the 
truth, and who fully and fairly investigated the sub- 
ject, could hesitate to believe that these messages of 
love and instruction were what they professed to be. 
Owen himself was " compelled by the evidence of his 
senses to know that spirits occupy spaces, by them 
called spheres ; and that they communicate with their 

* Autobiog, i, 199. 
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friends here ou earth, in tlieir natural character, except 
that tliey are not visible as when living." 

One of the most interesting and important visitations 
to Owen was from his parents. He confesses that until 
this startling event happened, he had been quite un- 
aware of the necessity of good spiritual conditions for 
forming the character of men. The physical, the 
intellectual, the moral, and the practical conditions, he 
had understood, and had kno^m how to provide for ; 
but the spiritual he had overlooked. Yet this, as he 
now saw, was the most important of all in the fixture 
development of the human race. If he had neglected 
this formerly, it was because he had not enjoyed a 
sufficiency of divine light, until like Paul he was called 
to his work. He owed his conversion to tlie spirits of 
his father and mother, who kindly, and as it seemed 
most anxiously desired that he should sec and know the 
truth of our future existence, "and the unimaginable 
glories and happiness of a never-ending, progressing, 
immortality." For once, Owen was found to confess 
himself mistaken in his early opinions.* 

The language he uses in describing this manifesta- 
tion, and in commenting upon it, is strikingly different, 
both from that of his earlier days, and from that of his 
age when he speaks of religion generally. He says 
here,t that in looking back on his past life, "I can 
trace the finger of God, directing my steps, preserving 
my life under imminent dangers, and comjielling me 
onward on many occasions." It was under the imme- 

♦ New Existence, I 15. f ^bid. L 16. 
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diate guidance of the Spirit of God, that during the 
inexperience of his youth he accomplished much good 
lor the world. The preservation of liis life from the 
peculiar dangers of his childhood, was owing to this 
inspiring Spirit. To this superior invisible aid he owed 
liis appointment at the age of seven years, to bo usher 
in a school, before the monitory system of teaching was 
thought of: to this he must ascribe his migration from 
an inaccessible Welsh county to London and then to 
Stamford, and his ability to maintain liimself without 
assistance from his friends. So he goes on recounting 
all the events of his life great and small, and attribut- 
ing them to the special providence of God. 

Yet it must not be supposed that Owen had joined 
any particular sect, nor even that he had become a 
Christian. Within a year of his death, he used the 
strongest language in denouncing the existing tlieolo- 
gical systems.* He desired to declare in a voice of 
thunder, that " reHgion has ever been the bane of 
humanity, and the cause of all its crimes, irrationalities, 
absurdities, and sufferings ; and that until these deaden- 
ing superstitions, based solely on the irrational notion 
that man can do good to God, shall be removed root 
and branch from humanity, man will remain an insane 
fanatic and bigot; madly destroying, unconsciously, 
his own happiness and the happiness of his fellows." 
And again he says,t that all the time and money 
employed about religion are wasted, and evince gross 
ignorance on the part of those who spend them. But 

* Autoblog, 1 a. iy. f Ibid. 1 a. viii. 
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this apparent inconsistency was not caused by any- 
second change of opinion: for a few pages later* he 
tells ns^ that ^' the wise and good Creator " has destined 
man to pass through the evils of the present system, 
no doubt, to fit him for a much higher and superior 
state of existence. 

So much for the communications from Owen's fatber 
and mother. Next to these, the most interesting to him 
were what he received from the Duke of Kent In the 
Autobiography we find mention of the '' unspeakable 
gratification and happiness of being visited by the 
spirit of his Royal Highness ; " who addressed f him 
in precisely the manner and phraseology of his life- 
time ; speaking of his domestic relations, and giving 
valuable information about the spiritual spheres, and 
as to past events and personages. Owen was made 
aware} that the duke, since his departure, lias ex- 
ercised a watchful fatherly care over her Majesty, his 
daughter, and her family, as well as over the interests 
of the British people: and that he has felt an afiec- 
tionate brotherly sympathy witli the King of the 
Belgians. We learn also,§ that the duke, living in 
spiritual spheres where titles are unknown, had a most 
anxious desire to benefit, not a class or sect or party, 
and not even a particular country, but the whole 
human race through all futurity. His conduct in 
these communications || was entirely consistent with 
that of his lifetime — afiectionate, considerate, and 

♦ Autobiog. I a. xxv. f I^i^ 194- X I^id- i- 1^8. 

§ Ibid, i 199. II Ibid. 1 389. 
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friendly: with appointments duly made of day, honr^ 
and minute, and these punctually kept. 

On many occasions, the duke's spirit manifested 
itself in company with that of President Jefferson, 
whom Owen surprisingly designates as his disciple as 
well as friend; and of the celebrated Dr. Franklin. 
These three ftimished knowledge of great moment, 
together with notices of persons who when living were 
dear to them ; and they never indulged in any trivialities. 
In one instance there was a gathering of these three, 
with Dr. Channing, Dr. Chalmers, Shelley, Lord Byron, 
and what is more astonishing, several of the old prophets; 
besides eight of Owen's own deceased relatives. One 
would expect some grand and various expositions from 
such high intellects and noble hearts : but to our dis- 
appointment, there is only the same imiform tale, of a 
desire to reform the world, and to unite the population 
as one family or as one man. Doubtless a great and 
worthy object : but it would have been more pleasing 
to us, if we had heard something of the sagacious 
understanding of Franklin, of the multitudinous elo- 
quence of Chalmers, of the imaginative and wild 
beauty of Shelley, of the Greek enthusiasm of BjTon, 
of the moral grandeur of the rapt seers of Israel. It is 
even painful to see what very small matters were 
disclosed through this great machinery. For ex- 
ample:* on the 12tli of October, 1853, Owen was 
informed by the spirit of one Grace Fletcher, a kind- 
hearted creature, what was the best way to cure a cold 

* The Fvture of the Human Race, 19. 
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tmder \\rhich he was suffering: he was to have some 
beef-tea and go to bed ; to put a bottle of hot ^ater 
to his feet ; to forbear from going out in the damp ; 
above all not to forget the beef-tea and the warm 
wrappings. 

In the year 1855^ Owen published an account of die 
manner of his becoming a believer in these revelations.* 
He had called, two years before^ at the house of a 
Mr. Hayden (afterwards Dr. Hayden), to buy a book 
explaining the spiritual manifestation^ in America: the 
author being the Rev. A. Ballon, a gentleman '^ univer- 
sally known and esteemed throughout the United States, 
of high standing for ability, truthfulness, integrity, and 
a sound, calm, cautious judgment" Mr. Hayden having 
produced the book, said, while he was receiving the 
money for it, tliat his wife having heard much of Owen, 
was very desirous of seeing him. Now Mrs. Hayden 
was " a medium." Owen was shown into a room with 
a large dining-table and a good fire; and took the 
opportunity while he was alone, to satisfy himself that 
there was no machinery under tlie table or elsewhere 
in the room. 

Afier a time Mrs. Hayden came in, and seated her- 
self, as did her guest, near the fire and several feet 
from the table. Some conversation followed about 
common friends ; when unexpectedly, there came some 
raps on the table, which were repeated with much 
urgency, as if to attract attention. Owen up to this 
time was not a believer, and had said nothing about 

* Address on Spiritual Manifestations, 9. 
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spirits ; but at last, when the uproar became so great 
as to interrupt the conversation, he asked what it meant. 
The imperturbable Mrs. Hayden, accustomed to the 
society of the invisible, and no more alarmed than is a 
grave-digger by churchyard ghosts, replied that certain 
spirits were bent on making a communication. Owen 
was astonished, because, as he says, he had not come 
for the purpose of spiritual intercourse. The raps con- 
tinuing, he became anxious to know who were the 
authors of them ; and the medium having kindly under- 
taken to inquire, found that they were " friends of Mr. 
Owen." ^^Most extraordinaiy !" replied Owen ; and I 
confess to a participation in his surprise. Still the 
clatter went on, until ho desired to know who these 
importunate people were, and consented to take tlio 
alphabet and ask their names. 

" The spirits," said Mrs. Hayden, " will rap at parti- 
cular letters, which you will take down, and see what 
word or name they will make." The first name was 
Robert Owen. What Robert Owen? — Your father. 
Are any other spirits present? — Your mother is with 
me. Give me her maiden name. — Anne Williams. 
Several other questions : when did each of them die ? 
where? and other such puzzling matters. All being 
answered with perfect accuracy, Owen began to believe 
that there were in the universe things not dreamt of 
in his philosophy. He went home, studied Mr. Ballou's 
book, and found it full of well-attested facts backed by 
sober reasoning ; and determining, very wisely, to inves- 
tigate the subject further, visited the medium twenty to 
thirty times. 
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Owen found Mrs. Hayden '' always tmthfol and 
simple minded/' and her stances uniformly interesting 
and satisfactory. He visited other mediums, and one 
even more developed than Mrs. Hayden; who, as he 
learnt, ultimately arrived at such a stage of spiritualism, 
as to be able ^^ in her normal state," to see and converse 
with her ghostly visitants. In short he became a 
zealous disciple of the new faith. 

The belief extended itself to table-turning of course: 
and he indignantly censured ''the absurd statements 
attempting to account for moving of tables and other 
ponderable materials, by imperceptible muscular power, 
or by the random conjectures of non-investigators, and 
of course unbelievers." The subject is too well worn 
to allow me to give more than two or three examples. 
On one occasion, after Owen had long been in company 
with fourteen superior spirits, while he and his friend 
in the body were near the door conversing together, 
''a large round heavy mahogany table," several feet 
distant from them, moved along the carpet towards 
them. At another meeting, when a third person was 
present, the table again moved; and "the medium" 
stated, and Owen implicitly believed, that " the spirits 
had often lifted that table several feet up from the 
floor."* In England at another time, Owen had his 
hand shaken by the warm fingers of a lady lately 
deceased ; and a good many other strange unmeaning 
pranks were played. 

This conversion to the faith and practice of the 

* Addrtu on Spiritual ManifiMtaHonSj ii. 12. 
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extravagant spiritualists^ was very unpleasing to his 
friends and disciples. The inconsistency was gross. In 
former days, Owen had been an unbeliever of the 
coarsest type : he had denounced (and indeed he con- 
tinued to denounce) all the religions of the world, as 
unfounded and mischievous: he liad dissuaded men 
from spending their time and efforts in preparing for 
the next life, when they might be labouring successfully 
to make this world a paradise: he had declared it 
absurd to oflfer to God services which could not possibly 
benefit Him : he had even spoken with great hesitation 
of the Power to which we owed our existence, as 
doubting [the being of any personal divinity. These 
notions he had not kept witliin his own mind, or con- 
fined to the small circle of tlie initiated; but had 
blazoned ostentatiously abroad, and had published with 
as much zeal as most men employ in concealing senti- 
ments so unpopular. His disciples had followed in the 
same track, and had become notorious for setting at 
nought tlie most cherished opinions of the world. 
And now Owen had become a believer in the land of 
spirits, in a future existence, in a glorious immortality ; 
and not contented to wait for death as tlie portal to 
the world of shadows, employed himself in conver- 
sations with the tenants of Elysium. 

The Owenites looked on with shame, at this defection 
of tlieir prophet : much as the Israelites would have 
looked, if they had beheld Moses bowing down before 
the golden calf; or as the Arabs, if Maliomet had been 
seen carving an image of the Most High. They spoke 
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of this folly as a passing cload, which obscured for a 
time the brightness of their laminary ; and tihey were 
willing to believe that fourscore years of age formed a 
sufficient apology. 

It would indeed, be most unfair to judge Owen by 
this vagary when he was more than eighty years old : 
a time of life in which few men's intellects are unim- 
paired. Yet he certainly retained his powers of mind 
longer than most men ; and up to the last, five or six 
years later than the date of his conversion, there is 
nothing in his writings to indicate absolute dotage, 
though there is an exaggeration of that want of order 
and precision which always characterized him. As late 
as 1851, when he was eighty, we have an impartial testi- 
mony to his state of mind and body. Mr. Horace Greely, 
a well-known American philanthropist, but not a dis- 
ciple of Owen, stated * publicly, that ** Owen has 
scarcely looked younger or heartier at any time these 
ten years; he did not seem a shade older than when 
I last before met him, at least three years ago. And 
not many young men are more buoyant in spirit, more 
sanguine as to the immediate future, more genial in 
temper, more unconquerable in resolution, than he is." 
That Owen was fresh, sanguine, and buoyant in 1851, 
is, I confess, no absolute proof that his mind was un- 
impaired in 1853. One other sentence in Horace 
Greely's letter is curious. He says that he cannot 
agree in many respects, with a man who is "stone 
blind on the side of faith in the Invisible ;" on which 

♦ 7?. Owen's Journai, ii. 80. 
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the editor of the Journal asks, whether it is really a 
defect to be blind to what is invisible : only two years 
later, however, Owen's friends had to apologize, not for 
his blindness, but for his childish credulity. 

What were the grounds on which his faith rested ? 
It would be an incomplete biography which failed to 
assign them. In September 1853, there appeared in 
the Quarterly Seview an article, on "Electro-Biology 
and Mesmerism ;" in which " spiritual manifestations " 
were also discussed. Owen had intended* to publish a 
reply ; but he found that the writer was guided by 
" dominant ideas so far wide of the subject," and evinc- 
ing so total an ignorance of the facts, that he abandoned 
this notion, and contented himself with stating certain 
propositions, under a conviction that the spirits them- 
selves would in the end, clear the public mind for the 
reception of them. There were seven heads. 

Ist fact. The mediaf are the electric telegraphs 
used by the spirits, and are unconscious how they 
become such. 

2nd. The media have no control over the spirits, 
but the spirits control them. 

3rd. The media know not whether any spirit will 
come when thev ask for one; or if one should come 
whether it will come immediately or after much 
delay. 

4th. When a spirit comes, the media do not know 
what spirit it is, until, if to a rapping medium, it gives 
its own name by the alphabet. 
* The Future of the Human Face, 16. f Mrs. Hajden and others. 
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5th. When the name is given, the media have no 
knowledge what the spirit will say of its own accord, 
withoat any questions being asked— or, if questions are 
askcd^ what the replies will be. 

6th. The media do not know how long any spirits 
will remain with them after the spirits have announced 
their pi'esence. 

7th. The spirits express themselves very much in 
accordance with their character when living upon the 
earth in the flesh. 

It would not be fair to say that there is a b^ging of 
the question in every one of these seven statements : 
for it is not pretended that they constitute an answer 
to objectors. Owen himself was satisfied of the truth ; 
and he was indifferent to the disbelief of other persons, 
because he was certain that the spirits in their own 
time would convince the world. A man who rests on 
the preternatural, is negligent of the weapons of reason 
and argument. 

If Owen had desired to bring men to his new fisdth, 
he would have stated the mode of his own conversion. 
He went to Mr. Hayden's an unbeliever : his imsought 
interview with Mrs. Hayden startled him : he returned 
again and again, and was more convinced every time, 
of the absence of imposture and of the genuineness of 
the alleged miracles. What was there in tlie proceed- 
ings, which accounts for this result? 

It will be remembered that at the first visit, Owen 
had time, before the medium made her appearance, to 
examine the table and the room for concealed ma- 
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chiner J, and that his inquisition convinced him of the 
absence of such a thing. When therefore, during the 
subsequent conversation, there came a reiterated and 
clamorous knocking, as of one claiming an audience, 
he was nearly persuaded, that there was something in 
presence, not to be accounted for by any known agency: 
the preternatural had at once, all but gained a convert. 
Had Owen ever seen a conjuror : a professor of natural 
magic ? If he had, was there a single one of his tricks, 
which at first sight he could explain ? Yet surely there 
was nothing in the mere fact of a noisy clatter on a 
table, half so marvellous as a common wizard's exhibi- 
tion ; a thing which no one imagines to be preternatural. 
Take Houdin's performances in Algeria.* He told one 
of the marabouts, or native wizards, that he should find 
a firanc in his hand, close it as tight as he pleased. At 
a signal the marabout opened his hand, and the franc 
was not there. ^^ Ah !" said Houdin, " I see I used too 
much force, and passed the franc through your hand 
into your girdle." The franc was found in the girdle. 
Houdin was fired at and caught the bullet in his teeth ; 
and then discharging a gun, the wall was bespattered 
with blood. These and a hundred other feats, a man 
may see any day for a shilling: and yet Owen stood 
agape because there was a knocking on the table by an 
invisible agent 

It is true that another part of the performance was 
far more specious, and was really difficult of explana- 
tion, Owen asked questions about things which could 

* Westminster Review^ Jolj, 1859. 
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scarcely be within Mrs. Hayden's cognizance. She 
might happen to know that the fiither at Newtown was 
named Robert, and that the mother was by birtih a 
Williams: bat it is acknowledged that other replies 
were often given sach as could not have resulted from 
previous knowledge. Owen notices that the Duke of 
Kent's spiritual answers had the exact ring of his 
manner during his lifetime; though this taken alone, 
might perhaps have been attributed to the credulous 
fancy of the listener. On the whole, however, it is not 
disputed that there were frequent revelations of things, 
with which the medium could not have become ac- 
quainted in the natural course of events. 

But there was another peculiarity in the case, which 
unexplained, might well stagger the wholesome scepti- 
cism of any but a very well-trained mind. Mrs. 
Hayden and the other mediums, did not even know 
what questions were put When Owen asked what 
was his father's name, he did not speak this inquiry : 
he did not necessarily put it into words; he only 
thought the inquiry. How then, could the medium 
furnish the reply ? How could Mrs. Hayden, by what 
exercise soever of ingenuity, tell Owen that his mother's 
maiden name was Williams, when she did not know 
that he was thinking about his mother? I do not 
wonder that Owen was imposed upon: I regard it as 
no sign of dotage that a man of imperfect early train- 
ing, and possessed with a notion that the world and its 
beliefs were out of joint, should be impressed with so 
specious an exhibition. 
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But though I can excuse Owen's conversion, I cannot 
say so much for his continuance in belief after the 
jugglery was exposed. Wonderful as was the feat 
performed, it was but a trick after all. The discovery 
of the contrivance was due to Mr. G. H. Lewes ; a 
gentleman to whom the world is much indebted, what- 
ever may be thought of his philosophical opinions, for 
having, at a period when grave discussion is quite out 
of favour, devoted much labour to the study and 
abridged exposition of metaphysical questions. Clear 
however, as was the explanation of the deceit, Owen 
refused to be convinced. 

The spiritual replies to the questions thought, were 
given thus : — The visitor was placed witli an alphabet 
before him, and a pointer in his hand : and as he drew 
this along the letters, a rap from time to time told him 
at which to stop. All tlie letters thus noted, being put 
together, constituted the answer. Owen said to him- 
self; — what was my mother's maiden name? With his 
pointer, he ran over the alphabet till he came to W ; 
then came a knock : the second time of going over he 
was stopped at I : then at L : and so on till he had got 
all the letters of the name Williams. Mr. Lewes re- 
volving the matter, felt certain that the medium derived 
the necessary information from the visitor. But how ? 
Did the visitor, knowing what letter ought to be selected, 
involuntarily stop on coming to it, so as to give the 
spirit a chance? The suspicion was worth following 
out Mrs. Hayden had come to London : Mr. Lewes 
visited her : he agreed with a friend on certain ques- 
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tions to be mentally asked, and on the answers to be 
obtained : he went and thought the questions : he paused 
with his pointer on the letters that would form the con- 
certed answers : he received a rap at each pause : the 
letters so selected, when put together, formed answers 
indeed, but answers of so absurd a character, that the 
spiritual world must stand absolved from having given 
them. The truth was out and the imposture was 
exposed; the mediums were clever conjurors, and 
tricksters to boot. But Owen refused to have his 
eyes opened: he had made up his mind afler careful 
investigation, to believe in the spiritual world, and in 
Mrs. Hayden as its interpreter: who was Mr. Lewes 
with his metaphysical learning ; who was the editor of 
the Quarterly with his presumptuous affectation of supe- 
riority ; that they should presume to dictate laws to old 
Robert Owen! He had passed from the extreme of 
disbelief to the extreme of credulity ; and who should 
gainsay him ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Contents of Chapter — The World a Lunatic Asylum — The Dean of 
York and Sir R. Peel— The Athenaum, 19th Julj, 1851— Owen 
not neglected — Petition to House of Lords — Presentation of it: 
other Petitions— Tracts for the World's Fair— The Christian 
Socialists— Letters: one to Prince Albert — To the Earl of Derby 
and to others — ^Wishes to become M.P. for Oldham — For any Con- 
stituency — Would he have succeeded as an MJ*.? 

The last chapter contains an account of the most re- 
markable circumstance of Owen's old age. In the 
present chapter I will mention a few facts which, 
though they are less interesting, it is yet necessary 
to relate. Some of these occurred before the con- 
version to the spiritualist faith. 

In November 1850, when Owen was in his eightieth 
year, he began the publication of his Journal; a weekly 
paper devoted to the ordinary task of promoting new 
views of society. Among the usual miscellaneous 
matter, and the ever renewed histories and eulogies 
of New Lanark, appears an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the world is a great lunatic asylum. " To change* 
this lunatic asylum into a rational world, will be the 
work to be accomplished by this JoumaV^ It is really 
a relief, in dragging one's eyes over the monotonous, 
dreary waste of Owen's writings, to find so much novelty 

* Journal, 1. 4, I. 
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as appears in tliis title of an article : but the pleasure 
is short-lived ; for on looking at the alleged " proo&'^ of 
the universal lunacy, we soon find this tiresome repro- 
duction of the old tale : " These proofs are to be found 
in the principles and practices of all nations, emanating 
from the lunatic idea, opposed to all facts, that men form 
t/ieir own character^ or mind and conduct." This is tlie 
crambe repetita with a vengeance ! What reader could 
go any farther ? As to the alleged universal ifrenzy of 
humanity, we may fairly apply to Owen the well-known 
anecdote of the madman, who in a half-lucid interval 
said, ^^ The world is pleased to say that I am deranged : 
I assert that the world is deranged: unhappily, the 
world has the majority." 

On the 1st of February, 1851, appeared an amusing 
letter to the Dean of York.* The Dean had written, 
in Colbum's New Monthlyy some memoirs of the late 
Sir Robert Peel ; and had headed one chapter : "Owen 
of Lanark and his visit to Drajrton — Peel an example 
of true piety." Unfortunately, he had half supposed, 
as many other persons did, that Owen was dead : and 
he aggravated this impertinence by asserting that the 
first Sir Robert had once declined to receive Owen at 
Drayton. This had been done, he said, at the instance 
of Mr. Peel {the Sir Robert) : who remonstrated with 
his father on the impropriety of countenancing a man, 
whose great object was that of Voltaire, to overturn the 
Christian religion. Sir Robert, as the Dean says, 
questioned Owen upon the subject, and received such 

* Journal^ i. 105. 
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a reply as led him to decline to co-operate with him in 
pressing on the Factory Act, and to request him to leave 
Drayton, where he was staying. A few days later, how- 
ever, Owen again came to Drayton ; but Sir Robert, 
who had received a third remonstrance from his son, 
declined to receive him. Owen's reply was, first, that 
he was unquestionably alive; a reply that settled the 
Dean's doubts: and secondly, that he was not aware 
of having been at any time treated uncivilly by the 
first baronet The Dean may have been right as to 
the fact ; but the discussion may have been so politely 
conducted as not to have hurt Owen's feelings. 

In July of the same year, 1851, there appeared* a 
notice of Owen, in a paper little addicted to such topics 
as social science. The Athetuuum of the 19th of July, 
said : ^^ We are reminded by the printed petitions of 
the Houses of Parliament, of the continued existence 
and activity of Mr. Robert Owen." The writer went 
on in a kindly strain, to remind his readers of the 
success of the New Lanark experiment ; and of the 
" flattering caresses from princes and statesmen lavished 
on the manager of the Scotch cotton-mills." He added 
that Owen's notions had been fully discussed, and that 
his plans had had ample trials in various places, " witli 
the universal result of failure; but that, nevertheless, 
the world was greatly indebted to him for the present 
system of infant training, and for the humane and 
reasonable modes of teaching generally." Owen replied, 
in a letter to the editor of the Athenoeumy published in 

* Journal, ii. 145. 
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that paper, ihat it was a mistake to speak of his plans 
as ever haying been fairly tried, since the capital neces- 
sary for the purpose had never been raised* 

The article had also stated that of the benefactors of 
mankind^ few, perhaps, have suffered greater neglect in 
old age than had fallen to Owen's share. This asser- 
tion also was repudiated. '^Another, but a very 
natural mistake, you have made. Because my name 
does not figure among those in the fashionable world 
who attract the notice of the public, you imagine I am 
neglected. Never was there a greater misconception. I 
only wish my fellow-creatures were half as well taken 
care of in their old age as I have been ; or as comfort- 
able, contented, and in the enjoyment of as much per- 
sonal happiness as I experience. I would not exchange 
my unpopularity with minds filled with tlie prejudices 
of the old world, the kindness of so many sincere 
friends, and the undisturbed quietness of my present 
enjoyments, for the patronage of all the authorities of 
the world. I have seen too much of the annoyance 
and discomforts attending popularity, to have any 
desire for the slightest portion of it — at my time of life 
especially." It is very pleasing to find in old age, 
an absence of the querulousness which sometimes 
distinguishes it, and the substitution of a placid con- 
tentment 

Owen was at all times fond of petitioning Parliament; 
and it was a petition which caused the Atherueum 
article. In the Journal* will be found the one to 

* Robert Owen's Jmamai, u. 92. 
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which tlie editor probably alludetL It is very short, 
and contains the old song in iinusaally pithy language. 
It begins thus : " That your Petitioner has devoted a 
long life, under most favourable opportunities, to inves- 
tigate the causes which produce, and through succeed- 
ing ages reproduce, the miseries of the human race." 
It goes on to say that the petitioner has discovered the 
causes of these evils; and that, therefore, the longer 
continuance, or cessation, of them, must depend upon 
^^ the will of the authorities who possess the direction 
of the physical and mental powers of society." After 
adding that the petitioner was fully prepared to develop 
his theories into practice, it declares that *^ there is 
nothing wild, visionary, or impracticable, in any part 
of the statement now made." Finally, a select com- 
mittee of investigation was demanded. 

This petition was presented to the House of Lords 
on the 3rd of July, 1851, by Lord Brougliam; who 
said that it emanated from a very celebrated man, and 
a great public benefactor. Mr. Owen held peculiar 
opinions ; but he was a great pul)lic benefactor, for he 
was tlie founder of infant schools. His lordship thought 
that the petitioner ought to have an opportunity of 
appearing before a select committee of their lordships* 
House. The late illustrious Duke of Kent, the father 
of her Majesty, had been a patron of Mr. Owen's plan ; 
and a man more religious, or more attached to the 
Church, than his late Royal Highness tlie Duke of 
Kent, it would be difficult to find. Lord Brougham 
then eulogized Owen, as being of all men, the most 

23—2 
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moderate, the most tolerant, and the most accessible to 
reason. He moved that the petition should be read by 
the clerk at the table ; and this was done. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdownc, however, opposed the appointment 
of a committee, as irregular and useless ; and the matter 
dropped. Lord Brougham is to be praised for his 
desire to support an old friend of public life: yet no 
one probably was less distressed by the failure of his 
motion. Within about a fortnight, another petition 
was tendered to the House of Lords, by the indefati- 
gable, but importunate old man ; this time on the topic 
of education : and Mr. Thomas Buncombe presented to 
the House of Commons, something like a duplicate of 
the one I have already mentioned. 

In the same year, 1851, but a little earlier, Owen 
had written a number of tracts, for the enlightenment 
of the visitors to the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park :* 
and he got them translated into French and German 
for distribution among foreigners. The object proposed 
was, " to make known and explain to the people of all 
nations, through the visitors to the world's fair, the 
great and glorious changes which are on the eve of 
accomplishment for all people, through the progress of 
knowledge; and especially through the attainment of 
tlic practical knowledge of the causes of good and evil 
to man, and of the means of removing the evil and 
permanently attaining the good." ' The heading of the 
second tract may be taken as a sample of the whole. 

* Journal, ii. 21 and 96. 
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" Universal and everlasting peace and good will among 
all nations and peoples." 

By this time, the Christian Socialists, headed by- 
Professor Maurice and Mr. Kingsley, together witli 
Messrs. T. Hughes (Tom Brown), Ludlow, and Van- 
sittart Neale, had attracted considerable attention. The 
old co-operatives and their prophet, were of course 
often alluded to ; and Owen at last thought fit to correct 
some of the statements made about him. Christians, 
and most sincere Christians, as these men were, they 
were received with all cordiality by the old, and equally 
sincere, unbeliever. *^ Friends and brothers in the 
cause of truth," began Owen ; and then proceeded to 
his usual exposition of his grand discovery of the over- 
whelming influence of cfrcumstances, of the science of 
their proper direction, and of the rational system of 
society founded upon it The Christian socialists had 
a strong sympathy with Owen in his desire to recon- 
struct society, to banish competition, to form associations 
in which all possessions should be held in common. 
But they complained that the Owcnites were apathetic 
in action, though fond of lecturing and listening : that 
with their tongues they were lively and decisive, yet 
that from all practical measures they drew back with 
alarm. The complainants did not make sufficient 
allowance for thirty years of trials and disappointments. 
If a new sect of co-operators were now to spring up, 
and to ask the Christian socialists to join them, they 
might perhaps clap the new converts on the back and 
advise them to go in and win, while tliey tliemselves 
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shrunk from fiirther efforts. Disappointment will do 
its work on the energies of man. 

I do not pretend to catalogae Owen's doings or his 
writings : I pass on to another publication ;• VoL L of 
the Rational Quarterly, printed in January 1853. 
There appears here, a renewed proof of Owen's in- 
dnstrj, in the form of a long series of letters of the 
previous year, addressed to personages of high rank. 
First there is one to H,R.H. Prince Albert, in which 
reference is made to former communications, as a fitting 
preparation for the present one. Owen tells the Prince, 
that judged by his public speeches, he must be pro- 
nounced far in advance of his class in every part of the 
world; and therefore he will express himself to the 
Prince as man to man. Owen was in his eighty-second 
year ; his life therefore was precarious ; and there was 
danger that his practical knowledge of social science 
should die with him. Columbus during eighteen years, 
had solicited difierent governments, to be allowed to 
discover a new continent for them : Owen during thirty 
years, had unsuccessfully prayed the governments of 
Europe and America to jx^rmit him to organize for 
them *^ a new world of goodness, wisdom and happi- 
ness ; " a world that would advance steadily through 
all ages. The social discovery would as far transcend 
the material one, as the full blaze of day transcends the 
early dawn. 

By the same post Owen wrote to the Earl of Derby, 
then prime minister: reminding him of the respon- 

* R. Owen's Rational Quarterly, yoI. i. 44, &c. 
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sibility of his position ; and telling him that a British 
Prime Minister^ possessed of wisdom and energy^ could 
give a beneficial direction to the governments of the 
world. To the Marquis of Lansdowne, at the same 
time^ he wrote that ^^ circumstances have arisen through 
a long life to compel me to become an agent of nature 
to make the most valuable and important discovery for 
the permanent advantage of the human race, that man 
has yet been permitted to find out and unfold to his 
species." What that discovery was I need not repeat. 
The Marquis was requested to support tlie prayer of a 
petition which the Earl of Derby had been asked to 
present Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Russell were 
favoured with similar communications expressed in 
somewhat differ^ent language. 

Owen in his best days had been nearly elected 
member of Parliament for a Scotch constituency : and 
from time to time he felt a renewed desire to sit in the 
House of Commons. As a man of eighty he offered 
himself for Oldliam, and in his address to the electors, 
condescended, in the opening at least, to lay aside the 
language which had become by frequent repetition a 
mere jargon. " I claim your sufirages for the follow- 
ing reasons: — 1st. Because I made the Bill for the 
relief of children and others in cotton-mills, &c., &c, 
2nd. Because I was the first who introduced into 
cotton-mills systematic order, (&c., &c. 3rd. Because I 
invented and introduced rational infant schools, &c., 
&C." The fourth item might probably tell well in the 
district for which the address was intended. "4th. 
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Because I introduced the first fine cotton-spinning by 
machinery ; extending the highest numbers previously 
attained^ 120^ and of inferior quality, to upwards of 
300, and of superior quality : thereby opening an im- 
mense new branch of the cotton manufacture." After 
reciting many other claims, the address concludes thus : 
^^ It is true that I am old : but I am not yet past good 
and substantial public service. If, however, you have 
a younger candidate, that can effect more for the good 
of the people, — elect him by all means. Your friend, 
Robert Owen. — Seven Oaks, Kent, Aug. 2, 1852." 

More than three years later, there appeared in a 
small tract, the following unmeaning notice to the world 
generally : — 

" If the constituency of any county, city, or borough, 
will elect me, free of all trouble and expense, to a 
seat in the House of Commons, I will in that assembly 
advocate the system of society which is in accordance 
witli all nature, and which will lead to the permanent 
happiness of the human race. I will also endeavour 
through the same public medium of information, to 
induce the civilized world to change their practice of 
continually creating causes of evil to the human race, 
for the practice of creating causes which will produce 
good to all, and overcome all evD."* 

Whether Owen even in his best days would have 
advanced his reputation by becoming a member of the 
House of Commons; whether he would have been 
listened to, after curiosity had been sated by a first 

* New Existence, viii. 27. 
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speech ; whether he would have made such an impres- 
sion> as to induce the House to consent to the introduc- 
tion of any bill of his^ or to appoint a select committee ; 
whether in the committees of the House he would have 
been useful in eliciting information or constructing a 
report; — ^is, I think, very doubtful. As a mere speaker 
he would have met with small encouragement: as a 
man of one idea he would have been regarded, I fear, 
as an intolerable bore. Talking, laughter, bucolic 
imitations, would have perpetually greeted him. It 
W.1S better for him that he was not elected. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Condition of Mind^Millennial State— Meeting on Itt January, 185&— 
Others on Ist and 14th May— Again, 30th July— Fictitioas Exami- 
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Social Science Association — Owen's Satisfaction — Owen read a 
Paper — Epitome of it — Again, in October, 1858, at Liverpool — 
Unconsciousness— Goes to Wales — To Newton and Back — Again 
to Newton: Death — The Funeral — Conclusion. 

In my chapter on Spiritual Manifestations, I have ex- 
pressed no opinion as to the soundness of Owen's mind 
at the time of his conversion. The " Notice " which I 
have quoted at the end of the last chapter, may cause 
a suspicion that in December 1855, there were some 
appearances of dotage. But on the other hand, it must 
be remembered that he had now been living between 
two and three years, under ghostly influences ; and that 
persons who pass half their time in spirit-land, contract 
a contempt for mundane opinions and human logic. 

Though Owen's notions generally were stereotyped, 
and with the exception of the case of the spiritualists, 
scarcely ever broken up to be recast, he nevertheless 
indulged his followers occasionally with a new nomen- 
clature. Thus at the end of 1854, he called a " great 
preliminary meeting" for the 1st January 1855, as tlie 
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commencement of ^' the true millennial state of human 
existence." This was a blending of the new rational 
society^ with the spiritualist influence. 

On New Year's Day accordingly, the lecture-room in 
St Martin's Hall was crowded. People on entering,* 
were suq)rised to see a theatrical arrangement of drop- 
scenes and side-scenes, painted to exhibit to the eye 
" different combinations of good conditionsy which Mr. 
Owen, Mr. Pemberton, Mr. Buckingham, and Mr. At- 
kins, proposed for the rising generation of the human 
race." For the side-scenes, Mr. Atkins had painted 
eight columns, " to exhibit an epitome of the creation 
of the world from its commencement, step by step, 
through all its gradations to the present time, . . . 
showing with how much ease, by adopting Mr. Owen's 
and Mr. Pemberton's principles of education from birth 
by the eye and ear, all useful and real knowledge may 
be now given to all who shall be placed within these 
new rational conditions." The reporter of the pro- 
ceedings must have been either an enthusiast, or a 
person well paid to enact that character. We may 
believe that the spectators were surprised to see a 
lecture-room turned into a theatre : but it is our turn 
to be astonished when we hear that ** the audience 
seemed at first stunned and then electrified with these 
extraordinary representations, opening the first glimpse 
of the new existence of man upon the earths The 
spectators perhaps, expected a dramatic representation, 
with Mr. Owen, it might be, as the old man; Mr. 

* Bobert Owen's Great Preliminary Meeting, Srd Edit. x!. 
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Buckingham as an Hindoo wizard ; and the spirits of 
the Dxike of Kent, of Tom Paine, of Byron, Channing, 
and Chalmers, hovering around or whispering behind 
tlie scenes. Owen however, appeared in his ordinary 
costume : Buckingham was too ill to be present : guar- 
dian angels there were none. 

Another meeting was held on the Ist of May, when 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Pemberton, and Mr. Atkins, were once 
more on the platform, but without the accessories of 
tlieatrical scenerj'. This meeting again was only pre- 
liminary': but on the 14th May, Owen's eighty-fiftli 
birthday, " a great convention of delegates of the human 
race," was held in the same place, for the purpose of 
hearing the old man " inaugurate the commencement of 
the millennium." The convention had been called by 
" a proclamation, dated London, 25th November, 1854." 
The proceedings consisted of speeches by Mr. Owen 
and his friends ; after which the meeting separated. 
The millennium, the new existence of man upon the 
earth, was, we must suppose, inaugurated. 

Stimulated by the popularity of the two gatherings 
in May, Owen called a third meeting for the 30th of 
July, in the same year, 1855. As nothing occurs in the 
report of it, about crowds or enthusiasm, I presume 
that there was a flatness in the proceedings. I have 
done injustice to the assembly of the 14th of May, by 
omitting to state that it agreed upon petitions to be 
presented to Parliament On the present occasion, 
Owen read a fictitious examination of himself, by the 
committee wliich ought to have been appointed but 
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was not. The haziness of the invention reminds one 
of the good fortune of the traveller in the East, who 
was shown the ladder which Jacob dreamed that he 
saw. 

Most men are unwilling to parade their own want 
of success ; and Owen was backward in talking of 
New Harmony, of Orbiston, of Queenwood, and other 
failures ; while New Lanai*k and the Factor}^ Act were 
often at the tip of his pen. But in this examination he 
states plainly, that for fifty years he had been petition- 
ing Parliament, and without success, to investigate the 
subject of subjects. But why, asks the fictitious com- 
mittee, had he so long persevered in this course? 
Because he had hesitated to bring tlie subject before 
a public unprepared to receive it ; and because he 
regarded the British Parliament as the fittest channel 
of connnunication. I cannot quarrel with a veteran 
of So : a younger man would have here laid himself 
open to flat contradiction, and a charge of careless mis- 
statement After a series of questions and answers, 
Owen concluded the examination in a highly satis- 
factory manner, by putting into the mouth of the com- 
mittee, this final statement : " You have made out 
your case, and you have overcome all our objections, 
and removed all our difficulties." Owen, after reading 
this document aloud, put to the meeting a string of 
resolutions which were carried unanimously. The 
small success of this meeting did not encourage him 
to call a fourth ; but for three years after this date, and 
indeed till the year of his death, he published his 
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Millennial Gazette; consisting of a series of tracts on 
the subjects indicated by the title. 

I will now pass on to the year 1857^ when the old 
man exhibited an activity that could not have been 
looked for. First, he published a volume of his Auto- 
biography. Portions of this had been written at pre- 
vious times, but other portions were fresh from his pen. 
There is an introduction in two parts, of different dates : 
the first, of December 1856, being a dialogue between 
himself and an old friend whom he calls Inquisitor; 
the second, of 16th October 1856, a spiritual " Address 
to the World " from the United States, which I have 
mentioned in a former chapter. In the former of these 
parts, the old friend urges the task of writing his own 
life, as a matter of high import to the whole race of 
man. Owen replies tliat he is always desirous of 
gratifying his friends or faithful disciples; and that if 
he has hitherto neglected their solicitations, it has only 
been in consequence of his devotion to the mission he 
has been engaged in through a long life ; and as to 
the success of which he is more sanguine the longer 
he lives, notwithstanding the gloomy prognostications 
of his followers. Truly, it must have been in antici- 
pation of him that the poet sang, " Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast," 

A second volume was published in the following 
year, and was numbered, not volume ** two," as by any 
other person, but " one A." There is a reason for using 
this unusual ordinal: that the second volume is an 
appendix to the first ; having indeed, an introduction. 
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but consisting mainly of reprints of documents, such as 
the essays on the formation of character, and the origi- 
nal factory bill. 

The style of writing in these volumes, where they are 
not reprints of former publications, is singularly loose 
and wandering; and the arrangement is almost as defec- 
tive as die style. I have made considerable use of the 
facts stated ; and therefore I have asked myself with 
some anxiety, whether I have justly confided in their 
accuracy. On the affirmative side, I remember, that 
even very old persons, with a failing memory, will 
recollect the incidents of early life : and to such a 
degree that a man unquestionably in his dotage, who 
cannot recall what he has heard five minutes before, 
will nevertheless, run over in exact order a series of 
names, or of facts, with which he was familiar in his 
boyhood. We might therefore, have considerable 
reliance on Owen's account of his earlier years. For- 
tunately, we have other grounds to rest upon : for the 
Autobiography was to a large extent written long before 
1856, and printed piecemeal in various publications. 

In this same year, 1857, Owen called a meeting, to be 
held, like the gatherings of 1855, in St. Martin's Hall, 
Long Acre. A pamphlet afterwards appeared, bearing 
the title of Report of the Meetings of the Congress of the 
Advanced Minds of the World, convened by R. Owen. 
This congress sat day by day, from the 12th to the 25th 
of May 1857; and discussed or maundered over, the old 
topics, including of course the doctrine of circumstances^ 
socialism, and spiritualism. 
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About the same time> Owen appeared in a different 
place> where though he was treated with decency^ he 
was certainly not listened to. On the 22nd to the 24th 
of June 1857^ a conference was lield in Willis's Rooms, 
under the presidency of the Prince Consort, for an 
inquiry into the causes of " the early age at which chil- 
dren are taken from school," and to suggest remedies 
for the evil. Any one who looks over the papers read 
In the various sections, will find that the proposed object 
was not strictly adhered to, but that many topics were 
introduced. An educational conference would more 
properly describe the affair as it turned out It was 
whispered however, among the initiated, that the par^ 
ticular form was of little consequence: for that, though 
the bringing together the friends of education, and tlie 
eliciting and comparing of information, were objects 
sincerely proposed, yet the tiling principally aimed at 
was to prepare the public to receive with equanimity, 
the intended proposal of Govenimcnt to largely augment 
the annual educational grant. A few years before, 
100,000/., had been grudgingly voted: at present a 
million is said to be expended directly and indirectly. 
Whatever other good followed, the conference unques- 
tiona])ly strengtliened the hands of the admmistratioii 
in this important matter. 

It occurred to Owen that he had some right to be heard 
on such an occasion. More than sixty years before, when 
the importance of education was not generally imder- 
stood ; when men of information and social importance 
argued, that if knowledge was power, ignorance in 
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the masses was necessary to their subordination ; Vfhe^ 
the American revolt and the French revolution had 
disposed statesmen to keep subjects down with a firm 
hand^ rather than to train them for freedom;, at this 
period, Owen had devoted one-third of his laborious 
savings to the promotion of the Lancaster and Bell 
schemes. Afterwards, in mature age, he had spent 
uncounted time and money, in the tmning of the young 
people within his reacli. Surely, he above all men, had 
ix claim to be heard. 

On the last morning of the conference, in the great 
room at Willis's, Owen made his appearance, and 
secured a place, not exactly among the actors in th^ 
drama, but on the platform outside the circle. Listening 
with patient attention, and as well as his confirmed deafr 
ness would allow, he thought he discovered an opening 
for what he had to say. IIis long and hard experience 
must have told him that he would not be listened 
to ; but the presence on the platform of his old friend 
Lord Brougham, and of the veteran Marquis of Lans- 
downe, was a guarantee that he would suffer no insult, 
In tlie absence of Prince Albert, Lord Granville pre-- 
sided: he was unwilling to hurt the old man's feelings, 
but dreaded probably an unnecessary prolongation of 
the morning's proceedings; for who should say to 
what length Owen might run on? who could foresee 
whether he would not commence the reading of the 
ever dear essays, or the report to the county of Lanark? 
There were a few sentences uttered : a gentle remon- 
strance from the noble chairman : some whispered con- 

24 
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versation : a suggestion of being out of order, and a 
recommendation to take another opportunity: the busi- 
ness went on, the conclusion was huddled up, and 
Owen was left to empty benches. It is easy in such a 
case, to moralize on the ingratitude of mankind : but 
Owen had wilfully placed himself where he knew that 
he should be slighted and shunned. 

At the close of this year 1857, Owen again showed 
the visionary condition of his mind, by printing a letter, 
addressed * to ^^ the potentates of the earth ; in whom 
tlie happiness and misery of tlie human race are now 
invested.'* Especially it was intended for '' Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, 
Turkey, and the United States of North America,'* on 
the ground that these powers were at peace with each 
other, "and could without war, easily induce all the 
other governments and people to unite with them in 
practical measures for the general good of all through 
futurity." 

Owen's intercourse with the spheres of spirits, had 
failed to alter his opinions as to free-will and necessity. 
In this letter he states, almost more strongly than 
ever, his dogma as to the irresponsibility of man ; and 
reiterates his assertion that it forms the true foundation 
of society. A sincere but astounding conviction I that 
to tell men : — you are not responsible for your actions, 
and to reward or punisli you for them is absurd — ^is the 
true mode of securing a well-conducted and happy 
world. I quote die very words of the letter.f 

* Autobiog, 1 a. z. f Ibid. 1 a. xL 
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^' That the maker of anjthmg^ gives to the made^ all 
its made qualities and powers. 

" That the Great Creating Power of the tmiverse 
gives to all things created^ the created qualities and 
powers which they possess. 

"That the Maker and the Creator, being the sole 
authors of these qualities and powers, are alone re- 
sponsible for them and their actions during their 

existence. 

« « • * 

" That the Creator not only gives, but forces on the 
created, all the qualities and powers which it possesses 
or can acquire." 

Having laid down these propositions, as the ground 
on which the '* surroimdings " of society ought to be 
based, Owen modestly begged of the potentates to hold 
a congress in London ; and promised that, health per- 
mitting, he would be present with them, and instruct 
them in their duties. He suggested that the meeting 
should not be held till the following May, that the 
authorities of China, Japan, and Burmah, might be 
invited. 

About the time of the Educational Conference, it was 
determined by a few friends of social advancement, to 
attempt the formation of an " Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science." Some gentlemen from Bir- 
mingham having taken a leading part in the preUminary 
arrangements, the first meeting was fixed to be held in 
that town: and from the 12th to the 16th of October, 
1857, there was a constant reading of papers, with 

24—2 
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making of speeches and self-glorification/ according to 
the established forms of such gatherings. Hitherto thd 
association has prospered : as to the fiittire it would 'he 
rash to prophesy. Some persons make much of the 
case of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science ; and argne that since that has snccieeded, and 
has enjoyed a long existence^ there is no reason why 
the Social Science Association should not sulcceed alsp. 
To this it may be replied, that many affairs fail when 
there is no apparent reason why they should not be 
successful : they fail through ill fortune, or throttgh 
the incapacity and negligence of the conductors. And 
there is as much diflFerence between the British Asso- 
ciation and that of which I am speaking, as therd is 
between the imdisputod certainty of the truths of phy- 
sical science, and the uncertainty of the maxims of 
moral and social science. The British Association can 
banish quackery from its sections, a task wliich the 
Social Science Association will find vast diflSciilty in 
accomplishing. Few people imagine themselves ac- 
quainted with the laws of nature, without much study 
and reflection: nearly every man who can read and 
write, believes himself capable of putting the social 
machine to right ; and pronounces dogmatically on 
plans of legislation and penal reform. 

Owen was not troubled with reflections of this sort: 
He hailed the formation of the society, as the daybreak 
of a new era. " What* a glorious commencement to 
this happy period, has been the late meeting in Bir- 

♦ Autohiog, 1 a. i. 
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mingham of the National Association (of all parties) for 
the Promotion of Social Science ! 

^^For the first time in the history of man, the door 
has been wide opened to admit of truth uitrcstricted hy 
power and prejudice, on subjects of the deepest interest 
to all humanity. 

*' Long will that meeting, its founder, and its leaders, 
bo held in remembrance by the human race." 

Owen read a paper* in the section on punishment 
:md reformation. It was entitled, 77ie Hainan Race 
Governed vnihoxit Punishment. A very short epitome 
is given in the TransactioJis ; the great number of com- 
munications making it necessary to compress the less 
important papers. It reads so much like a sketch of 
one of Owen's earlier effusions, that it carries one back 
forty years, to a perio<l when he was ui his glory. 

This being the last of his productions to which I 
«hall call attentioti, I will copy the epitome; as exhi- 
biting the old man in his monotonous consistency :^- 

" In this paper, the writer supported the proposition, 
that in a society based on its true foundation — * Uiat the 
Creator gives all the qualities and powers to and pos- 
jsessed by the created ' — the punishment of man by man 
wiU be unnecessary : — 

*' By the aid of this principle the writer stated that 
he had governed a population, originally very inferior, 
of between 2,000 and 3,000, for upwards of a quarter 
of a century, without punishment ; and that they were 
by public consent allowed to be for that period, the 

* TVoiuacfiiMtf, 1857, 380. 
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best and the Iiappiest working population ever known 
to exist in any country. And all the children of this 
population were so trained^ educated, and placed, from 
one year old, that vice, crime, or evil passions, or un- 
kind conduct to each other, were unknown; and the 
strongest affection between them and their teachers^ 
was strikingly manifest at all times to all who witnessed 
their proceedings. 

" Mr. Owen expressed his conviction, that the time 
would surely come, when the population of the world 
would be governed solely under the influence of rail- 
versal love and charity : and divine as those principles 
were, they were yet the principles of common sense, 
for governing mankind, and forming the character from 
birth to death." 

If Owen said all that was here attributed to him, it 
must be confessed that his own exploits were magnified 
in his eyes by being seen through the mists of years. 
As I have shown already, it is not true that there was 
no vice at New Lanark : for illegitimacy, though not 
frequent, was by no means unknown ; and the prac- 
tice of drinking to excess, however diminished, con- 
tinued to a late date. Nor was punishment dispensed 
with : since illegitimacy was fined ; and the custom of 
drinking in the new year was heavily fined. These 
facts we know, and probably a great many more of the 
same sort have escaped us. 

During the following year, Owen's constitution began 
to give way under the load of eighty-six years ; though 
he still felt an ambition to be examined by both Houses 
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of Parliament, either at the bar, or in .committee. In 
October, 1858, was held in Liverpool the second meet- 
ing of the Social Science Association. Owen's failing 
health qnite unfitted him for travelling: but his old 
restlessness was upon him : the opportunity of attend- 
ing such a conference was an irresistible temptation: 
perhaps the words "social science," appeared to him, 
as they did to Louis Blanc, equivalent to socialistic 
science: at any rate to Liverpool he would go.* At 
the end of his journey he took to his bed. But on one 
of the days of the meeting, after two hours spent in 
dressing, he was seated in a sedan chair, carried to 
St George's Hall, and placed on the platform. Lord 
Brougham, true to his friendship for him, took the 
veteran by the arm, led him forward, and obtained him 
a hearing. " Then Mr. Owen," says his admirer, Mr. 
Holyoake, " in his grand manner, proclaimed his an- 
cient message of science, competence, and good-will 
to the world." He was unable to complete his first 
period: Lord Brougham supplied the clause wanting, 
clapped his hands, and uttered words of encouragement; 
suggesting in an undertone that he should be carried 
back to bed. 

He was carried back, under the care of his fedthfiil 
attendant Rigby, and lay in bed an hour, unconscious. 
Reviving, he asked what he had said on the platform ; 
and his words being read over to him, he expressed his 
sense of their importance. Again he fell into uncon- 
sciousness. " That scene on the Liverpool platform 

* Q. J. Holyoake's Life and Last Days, &c. 
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will not soon die out of recollection. Lcxrd Brougham 
and Mr. Owen^ the two marvellous men who stood 
thcre^ were a sight not soon to behold again. .Lord 
Brougham's A^vacity at eighty, was as wonderful as Mr. 
Owen's undying ardour at eighty-nine.** * 

During a fortnight^ Owen was confined to . his bed 
at the Victoria Iiotel : many inquiries about his health 
being made by Mr. Rathbone, Mr. William Browne, 
M. P., and others. One mornings however, he told 
Rigby to pack up tliat he might go. "Go, sir? where? 
To London?" "To my native place: I will lay my 
bones where they came from." Natural sentiment was 
prevailing even over the ruling passion. He was got 
to the Mersey; ferried across (another ferryman was 
soon to carry him), and conveyed by the railroad to 
Shrewsbury; from which place he had to go thirty 
miles in a carriage. Coming after an absence of 
seventy years, to the border line of England and Wales, 
he knew it, and raising himself up gave a cheer. He 
attempted to persuade Rigby that the atmosphere of 
his native land was sensibly different from that of 
England. " What scenes had the wanderer passed 
through since last he gazed upon the mountains I 
Manufacturing days, crowning success, philanthropic 
experiments, public meetings at the London Tavern, 
continental travel, interviews with kings, f Mississippi 
valleys, Indiana forests, journeys, labours, agitations, 
honours, calumnies, hopes, and never-ceasing toil ; what 

* Eighty-seyen was Owen's real age. 
t Frinoes woald have been a safbr word. 
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a world, what an age had intervened, since last he 
passed his native border ! " * 

Passing an estate he had known, he proposed to drive 
lip and ask if Dr. Jolins were at home. Dr. Johns had 
died twenty years before. But his daughter was there, 
and rejoiced to show him hospitality. He asked for 
flummery, the dish which had accidentally ruined his 
digestion as a child ; and it was almost the only thing 
he ate. Arriving at Newtown, his native place, he and 
liis attendant adopted fictitious names ; and stopping at 
the house where he was bom, gratified their curiosity 
by finding that the particular room of his birth was 
well known. Ilis real name was made out bv the 
owner of the house, Mr. David Thomas, whose guest 
he afterwards offered to become, that he might give an 
important message to the inhabitants. A whim again 
seized him, and he returned through Shrewsburv to 
Liverpool. 

Again from Liverpool he went to Shrewsbury, and 
on to Newtown. He travelled with difficulty, but 
pointed out the objects he passed. His courtesy pre- 
vented hiin from becoming as an invalid the guest of 
Mr. David ITiomas. He went to an hotel, and there 
he died. His medical attendant ordered him stimu- 
lants, but he w^ilfully refused them, though they might 
perhaps have restored him for a time. The rector of 
the place calling, Owen declined to see liiin as a clergy- 
man, but afterwards suggested to him some visionary 
plans for the regeneration of Newtown, and requested 

♦ Iloljoake, 8. 
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him to confer with the magistrates and other antho- 
ritics on the subject. Up to this time he had no 
immediate expectation of death, though he took some 
pains to learn, for future use, the exact spot where his 
father was buried. His eldest son arrived from London 
in time to receive his farewell, and to witness his placid 
departure. 

The following letter &om the son, the Hon. B. D. 
Owen, appeared in some of the papers : — 

^^ Newtown, Montgomeryshire, Nov, 17, 18^8. 

*^Mt deab Sib, — It is all over. My dear father 
passed away this morning, at a quarter before seven ; 
and passed away as gently and quietly as if he Iiad 
been falling asleep. There was not the least struggle, 
not a contraction of a limb or a muscle; not an ex- 
pression of pain on his face. His breathing gradually 
became slower and slower, until at last it ceased so 
imperceptibly, that even as I held his hand, I could 
scarcely tell the moment when he no longer breathed. 
His last words, distinctly pronounced about twenty 
minutes before his death, were relief has come. About 
half an hour before, he said, very easy and comfortable.^ 

The body was removed into the house where it 
was bom, and was treated with funeral honours. But 
the burial, in accordance with Owen's own tastes and 
opinions, was simple and fingal. Mr. Holyoake, Mr. 
Truelove, Mr. Law, and Mr. Bigby arrived in one 
party from London to take a part in it; as did Mr. Pare 
from Dublin, Colonel Clinton from Boyston; besides 
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Mr. Robert Cooper, Mr. W. H. Ashurst, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Pears, Mr. Thomas Allsop, and Mr. W. Cox. 
The little town of course suspended all business 
and amusement, to witness the interment of its distin- 
guished son. Clergymen and medical men, gentlemen 
and men of business, joined in the procession. The 
body was carried first to the New Church, where the 
affecting service of the Church of England was read 
to many unwilling listeners; and then the procession 
moved on to the ruins of St Mary's, an ancient Saxon 
structure, where the body was laid in the grave of its 
parents. The Co-operators, or Socialists, who were 
present, regretted that they could not dispense with the 
Christian forms, and that they were debarred from 
pronouncing an oration over the grave : but they found 
nothing to complain of in the simple and graceftd 
conduct of the officiating clergyman. 

Thus was Robert Owen buried by his own wish, 
which was held sacred by his friends, in ground conse- 
crated by the Church ; with the formalities of a religion 
which he contemned; attended by mourners who for 
the most part had no sympathy with his opinions ; in 
an ancient graveyard hallowed by historical associations 
which to him when living had little meaning. The 
bones of the prophet of innovation lie among the pic- 
turesque ruins of mediceval orthodoxy. 



END OF THE LIVE. 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Reflections on Owen — How he became what he was— Nature — 
Circumstanccs-^He was self-educated— Self-edacation coniidevod 
— ^Its alleged Advantages and real Disadvantages. 

In the previous chapters of this volume, I have tried 
to confine myself to the immediate duty of a biographer: 
I have narrated the incidents of Owen's life ; adding 
some account of the works he wrote and of tho opinions 
he held ; and abstaining from lengthened comments and 
statements of my own views, I propose now to indem- 
nify myself for this forbearance, by devoting a few 
pages, to such reflections on Owen's character and phi- 
losophy, as have occurred to me in wading through his 
numerous pubUcations. 

I shall be acting in entire accordance with his senti- 
ments as well as my own, in asking first, how the man 
came to be what he was. I answer, as he himself might 
without inconsistency have answered, that his pecu- 
liarities were much owing to nature ; and that in few 
cases might be more truly applied the maxim, that the 
child is the parent of the man. At ten years old, as at 
forty and as at eighty, there were amiability of temper, 
rectitude of principle, firmness carried to obstinacy, 
restlessness of temperament, and a reflective habit of 
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mind. But though nature did much^ it was far from 
doing all which determined Owen's character. 

It will be remembered that he received some rudi- 
ments of instruction at a village school : that his pro- 
gress there was such as to cause him, at his master's 
request, to be made a monitor, or pupil teacher, or 
usher, while he was a mere child, fit only for a female 
preparatory school: that his precocious fondness for read- 
ing was gratififed by the use of the private libraries of 
his little toym: that the influence of some serious maiden 
ladies dragged him into the perplexing meshes of con- 
troversy: that in his first situation at Stamford, the 
worthy people witli whom he lived had risen firom the 
rank of pedlars or packmen, and were of course very 
imperfectly instructed: that after that time until he 
was twenty years old, he did not associate with persons 
of education : and that till he was a mature man, he 
spoke ,an uncouth jargon, and was miable to write 
English with propriety. 

It is true that he had read many standard authors ; 
and that at Stamford he had so much leisure as allowed 
him to enjoy his book for hours every day, frequently 
imder the noble trees of the neighbourhood. He says 
himself that during twenty years he spent five hours a 
day in reading. Such continued application was quite 
enough, as far as time was concerned, to make him a 
highly accomplished man: a good linguist, and an adept 
in science. Yet, in fact, he knew nothing of Greek or 
Latin, was ignorant of French and German, and was 
entirely uninstructed in exact science. He was ac- 
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quainted with only one language, and that was En^iah: 
he was innocent of mathematics and philosophy. Owen 
in short, had not received even the elements of a liberal 
education at school or at home : he was strictly a self- 
educated man. Now many self-educated men rise to 
eminence : they are often remarkable for a certain great- 
ness of purpose : in some instances they disti^ 
themselves in a particular branch of science : they have 
pitix and strenj^n their faculties. But coiaonly 
ihey have a peculiarity which marks them out firom 
persons who have gone through the regulation drill of 
the schools : they may be better or worse than these 
persons, but they are not the same. 

What is this singularity? One man becomes an 
authority on chemistry or geology; and in his par- 
ticular department is thoughtful, cautious, sensible ; but 
lead him out of that and you find him shallow, dog- 
matical, sceptical as to the conclusions of others, rash 
in forming his own, and, above all, glorying in his 
licentious freedom of mind. Another, with no special 
topic of his own, but with a great fund of knowledge, 
always adopts that view of a question which is held 
by the minority: he is in political economy an anti- 
Malthusian ; in politics an ultra-democrat with a bitter 
antipathy however, to Jews or Roman Catholics ; in re- 
ligion a Brownist or a Swedenborgian. A third, deeply 
read in English literature, with an elegance of taste 
and discrimmation in authorship, runs utterly wild when 
grave opinions are to be discussed: and in trying to 
explain his own notions, pours forth such a proftision of 
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language without order or precision, as to make it im- 
possible to judge what notions he really has, or on what 
ground he rests them. The characteristic of these men 
is that they are whimsical, crotchety, intellectually 
eccentric, deficient in that balance of mental power 
which results ifrom early training. 

I am no admirer of mere learning: I do not worship 

'' The bookAil blockhead ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.'* 

I am far from calling tiiat a good education, which crams 
the memory without developing the understanding: 
which turns a youth into a walking lexicon, without a 
power of thinking for himself. But, on the other hand, I 
believe that the worst of our great schools produces some 
good results ; and I am convinced that a boy who has had 
an ordinary education till sixteen or seventeen, is far 
more likely in after-life to reason accurately and judge 
soundly, than another who has been under the necessity 
of teacliing himself in the intervals of business. 

A plausible argument may be advanced on the other 
side. Granted that for most people a regular education 
is of great value; because without it they will neither 
read nor reflect But for uncommon minds, such as 
Owen's, which have strength enough to force their own 
way without assistance, and which do really advance to 
knowledge without the stimulus of the birch, and the 
allurements of commendations and prizes, is not the 
absence of formal instruction a positive gain ? Because 
the severe efforts necessary in their case for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, the sharp combat with difficulties. 
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the need of working biit eyery elementary problem for 
themselves^ should give a thorouglmess to iheur knoiv-^ 
ledge ; and above all^ should secure: a hardihbod of 
intellect^ not to be attained by those whose path is 
smoodied for them at every step. The mountaineer is 
more robust than the inhabitant of the temperate plain : 
the cliild of the peasant, if he survive the hardships and 
perils of infancy, acquires a finer constitution, and is 
more capable of bearing cold and hunger than the 
carcfally-nurtured offspring of the gentleman. Seveire 
training is needful for hardy frames and for great 
minds : and self-education is tlie severest of traitiing. ' 
This reasoning is specious but, as I believe, one-sided. 
I will not stop to inquire whether the illustration is 
accurate: whether severity of re^mon in infancy is 
favourable to bodily development : whether the peasant 
boy is hardier and stronger than the gentleman's son 
brought up in the country, and afterwards at Harrow 
and Cambridge. Whatever may be the apparent appo- 
siteness of the illustration, I believe it to be inapplicable; 
because I dispute the truth of the assertion, that the 
minds of such men as Owen, are more severely trained 
than the minds of regularly educated persons. It is true 
that the self-taught geologist will probably be deeply 
versed in his science; that the self-taught chemist will 
most likely be an adept in the mysteries of analysis 
and equivalents; that the self-taught philosopher will 
be better armed for defence within the circle of 
his thought, than another who has derived his know- 
ledge from books alone. But shall we say of a man 
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who is a geologist and little more ; of a man who is a 
mere chemist and ignorant of most other things ; of a 
man whose philosophy is confined to a few maxims and 
to meditation upon tliese ; — shall we say of any one of 
such men, that his mind is duly trained ? We do not 
predicate of a mechanic tliat his body is trained, be- 
cause long habit has given him great strength and 
activity of hand, while his arms and back have not 
been properly developed : nor of a groom that he is 
thoroughly trained as a man, if his legs for want of use 
are mere spindles, however dexterous may be his horse- 
manship. In the same way, I camiot call that a mental 
training, which brings out in great force, two or three 
faculties, such as those of observation and comparison, 
while it utterly neglects all the rest. 

Self-educated men in short, are one-sided : they are 
lame in their minds. They have that fault which would 
result from the mode of education recommended by 
some innovators. Tiiese persons declaim against the 
present system as absurd, because it treats all boys 
alike, instead of studying the particular bent of the 
genius of each, and acting in accordance with it. If a 
boy has no memory for words, why lose his time and 
sour his temper, by forcing him to study Latin, Greek, 
French, and German ? The same boy has perhaps, a 
natural superiority . in mathematical powers, or may 
even have a fine memory for dates, facts, and ideas: 
why not cultivate this fertile soil, instead of ineffectually 
labouring at the barren one ? By varying your instruc- 
tion according to the peculiarity of each pupil's mind^ 

26 
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you will produce many able youths instead of as at 
present^ attaining a uniformity of dulness. If I were 
writing a treatise on education^ I should stop here to 
controvert this proposed alteration^ by pointing out the 
inaccuracy of its base : since I believe that in fact, an 
overwhelming majority of boys are capable of success- 
fully learning what is commonly taught in schools ; and 
that they are rare instances in which boys of great 
general powers are deficient in a particular faculty such 
as that of verbal memory. 

But suppose it were otherwise: let us imagine a 
society in which one-third of the children were deficient 
in a memory for words ; another third, while acquiring 
languages with facility, had great difficulty in remem- 
bering the facts and inferences of history; and the 
remainder readily understood the demonstrations of 
mathematics, and solved problems with facility, but 
revolted from all instruction whicli required an exercise 
of memory. According to the educational notions I 
have alluded to, the first division might be made his- 
torians; the second, linguists; the third, mathematicians. 
This arrangement would tend no doubt, to make good 
historians, good linguists, and good mathematicians: but 
would it produce great men ? or useful men ? or such 
men as would make the world worth living in ? 

Let us take a parallel case. In a particular com- 
mimity, a number of children have weak arms ; others 
have deficient legs; a third class want strength in their 
backs. Now if these unfortunates belonged to the 
middle or upper classes, their parents would not make 
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it their business to further develop the already strong 
legs of those who had weak arms, but would direct their 
efforts to exercisiug and thus strengthening the arms. 
So the weak legs and frail backs would be carefully 
developed. Should not the education of the mind fol- 
low the same rule? If a boy have a treacherous 
memory for words, it is surely the more important to 
cultivate the weak faculty, as far as it can be done 
without causuig disgust. If another has a fecility in 
language, but an incapacity for close reasoning, that is 
the very reason he should be cajoled into mastering 
Euclid. 

I know the inevitable objection : that by this course 
you will make poor linguists and feeble mathematicians: 
and that if all the Cambridge wranglers consisted of 
men with a natural incapacity for reasoning, while the 
classical tripos was filled with others of naturally bad 
memories and defective taste, the miiversity would be a 
liuighing-stock. I reply that I am not recommending 
masters to teach any boy only one class of subjects : 
still less am I supposing that education, regarded as a 
training of the mind, is to go on througli life. There 
is a general education and there is a special education : 
tlie former to draw out and strengthen the faculties; the 
latter to fit a man for a certain pursuit. The education 
of boys should be general, that of young men, partly 
at least, special. 

Now to apply this to tlie case in hand : does the self- 
educated man commonly put himself through such a 
mental training as to develop his faculties generally and 

25— a 
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liis weakest faculties in particular? Or does he usually 
devote himself with ardour to a single pursuit, bj which 
his strongest powers are brought out, while others are 
utterly neglected? The latter is notoriously the case. 
And this seems to explain why such persons are apt to 
be whimsical on every topic but one. They have ob- 
tained a superiority in a certain direction; and this 
they think, gives them a right to lay down the law on 
all subjects. On matters respecting which they know 
nothing, they preach and dispute and dogmatize, without 
any consciousness of their own ignorance. Owen with 
no language but his native tongue, expressed supreme 
contempt for the learning of Oxford and Cambridge, as 
to the merits of which he could not possibly form any 
opinion. On the currency question he talked ex catliedrd ; 
though apparently, he knew just as much about it as he 
did of the theory of the tides. He had in short, all the 
weaknesses of a self-educated, and therefore ill-trained, 
understanding. 

I feel convinced then, that if we regard mental train- 
ing as the process by which the faculties of the mind 
generally are developed, self-educated men are very ill 
trained, because they have only a few faculties well 
exercised, while the otliers are much neglected. But it 
may still be held that such men will be superior to 
others as to those faculties which they have laboriously 
brought out Even here however, there is room to hang 
a doubt. 

My opponent may first appeal to facts : he may say 
that if in a company of gentlemen taken at hazard, 
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there is one self-educated man, you may expect to find 
him the cleverest person present on the topic with which 
he is familiar. I may grant this, and yet deny the in- 
ference implied. 

The proposition may be put in this form : Self-edu- 
cated men are far cleverer than the average of other 
men. I grant this unreservedly : I am fully convinced 
that such men belong to nature's nobility : I appreciate 
the strength of character which enables them to force 
themselves upwards through the superincumbent load of 
difficulties ; which makes them shun delights and live 
laborious days ; which under the pressure of daily toll, 
and in the face of corroding care, still urges them for- 
ward in the coui'se of imrewarded study. 

But then I ask : what would these men have been if 
they had received a regular education? Would they 
have been less resolute, less laborious, less intellectual, 
less bent on attaining to superiority ? If the tendency 
of regular instruction be to make men vacillating, idle, 
apathetic, then I can understand that these men were 
better without it. 

I have supposed a self-educated man in a promiscuous 
company of gentlemen : but let us now place him in the 
society of those higher minds to whom he naturally be- 
longs ; let us imagine him among the cabinet ministers, 
or the judges, or the fellows of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, or the fellows of Clunst Church, Oxford, or the 
fellows of the Royal Society: will any one be mad 
enough to asseii; tliat the absence of a regular educa- 
tion will give him a superiority here ? 
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The truth therefore, seems to be this : that a self- 
educated man is usually a person of resolute will and of 
excellent powers ; that he is far superior by nature and 
by exercise to the ordinary men around him : but that 
the want of regular instruction has kept him from rising 
to that eminent place which is naturally his due. 

May we not go one step fiurther ; and say that even 
in the particular study which he may have chosen, we 
have no reason to suppose him more severely trained, 
than regularly educated men who have devoted them- 
selves to the same study? Suppose that Sir Isaac 
Newton had not enjoyed the advantages of a learned 
education ; and that in his ignorance of what had been 
done before him, he had spent his life in the invention 
of a system of geometry, similar to that which bears the 
name of Euclid. If in fifty years ho liad struck out a 
series of propositions substantially the same as those of 
Euclid's four first books, he would have wrought a 
marvellous work. In the performance of it, his mind 
would have been severely exercised, and his faculties 
would have been developed to the utmost But instead 
of devoting himself to this useless labour, in what 
Robert Hall would have called an arena and no field, 
he fortunately learnt first, all that his predecessors had 
done, and then bent all his energies to creating a new 
method of analysis, and a new system of astronomy. 
Now in this useful, noble, glorious, undertaking, was 
his mind less severely exercised, were his faculties less 
fully developed than they would have been if his time 
had been expended in the bootless enterprise of inventing 
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Euclid anew ? Self-educated men are constantly em- 
ployed in re-discovering things well known: while 
regularly educated men of the same powers, devote 
themselves to the finding of new truths. Both classes 
task their powers to the utmost, and both obtain the 
same severe training. 

These considerations suggest a doubt, whether the 
very term, self-educated, is not inaccurate : whether it 
does not convey to the hearer a false notion. When 
we say tliat Owen was self-educated, we mean only 
that he had no education but what he gave himself. 
But Newton, who' had the advantage of a university 
course, we do not speak of as self-educated, although 
in truth, his labours as a man, as much constituted 
self-education as Owen's labours did. By self-educa- 
tion, then, we mean self-education only : we mean the 
absence of all other education. But if this definition 
were present to men's minds, they would not argue, as 
I have been supposing them to argue, in favoiu* of 
self-education. They would not say, Owen had no 
scholastic education, therefore his mind was strong: 
Newton had a scholastic education, therefore his mind 
ought to have been weak. 

One difficulty still remains. Owen had by nature, a 
mind capable of vigorous thought, as was shown by his 
early addiction to reasoning on the great problems of 
humanity : for twenty years he applied himself to 
reading during as many hours a day as would satisfy 
a reasonably severe student : how can we believe that 
such a mind, so nourished, should be uncultivated ? I 
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reply that mere readings though it has Its valae, is an 
imperfect instrument of education. Let a boy merely 
read a history of England from Alfired to Victoria; 
and at the end of the year which may have passed 
during the perusal^ he will be found quite unable to 
give a precise answer to a question about the Henrys 
and the Edwards. Let a man previously ignorant of 
French history toil through the Annals of Sismondi^ 
and as many memoirs as you please of the reigns of 
Henry IV., Louis XIIL, Louis XIV., and Louis XV. : 
and it will be a mercy if he does not confound Car- 
dinal Richelieu with Cardinal Floury ; La belle 
Gabrielle with La Valliere ; Madame de Maintenon 
with Madame de Pompadour. Inattentive reading 
leaves a general notion of the persons and facts de- 
scribed ; as a drive through a new country, without a 
guide-book, enables you to say whether it was a cham- 
pain or a hilly region, well wooded or barren, dry or 
abounding in streams; but nothing more. It is this 
tendency of the mind to lose itself in generalities and 
to drop particulars, which confers a high value on 
examinations. Give a scries of lectures on chemistry, 
with [abundant experimental illustrations : at the end 
of your course your pupils will have no distinct appre- 
hension of half a dozen facts. But if you conunence 
each day with a written examination on the topics of 
the previous lecture, adding an occasional examination 
on all that has preceded, you will have the satisfaction 
of finding yourself at the end of your course, with a 
really instructed class. 
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Reading or listening, without sometliing to fix tho 
attention, is of little value, though I am far from saying 
of no value. It happens to a mere reader, as it does 
to most of us with regard to the facts that occur before 
our eyes : the pages of the book, and the daily occur- 
rences, though not forgotten, are remembered in an 
indistinct and disorderly manner. Most Englishmen 
are sometliing of politicians. Yet if you were to take 
the first hundred educated men you meet, and require 
them to name the different prime ministers England 
has had since the Reform Bill, with the year in which 
each has acceded to power, the principal measures of 
his admim'stration, and the cause of his leaving office, 
you would probably not find one of the hundred 
examinees who could give satisfactory replies. Some 
motive is required to induce a man to make such 
an effort as will impress facts on the mind. The 
same singularity is observable as regards verbal me- 
mory: we do not without an effort remember the 
ordinary words we hear. A large number of per- 
sons listen to tho church service at least once every 
week. Take a man of thirty who has heard it fifty 
times a year during twenty years of the most observant 
and impressible period of his life: offer him a thou- 
sand pounds if he will repeat the service word for 
word : you will be none the poorer for fulfilling your 
contract. Nay; offer a bishopric to a clergyman on 
the same condition ; and though he may have read the 
service ten thousand times, he will not arrive at the 
nolo episcopari. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Owen a man of Ability — ^Why did he in the end sink so low? — Im- 
maturity of mind — Comparison with ^lalthus — Excellent Qualities 
— Constancy, Earnestness, Industry (perhaps excessire), Munifi- 
cence (though a careful man), Veracity, Placidity, Domestic Ex- 
cellence, Temperance — But Want of Humility. 

Success is no certain test of a man's powers ; still less 
is success in many vocations, a test of a man's intellec- 
tual powers : yet Owen's success was such, that it would 
be an unreasonable scepticism which would dispute his 
claim to be regarded as a man of considerable intellec- 
tual power. Very early in life he conceived certain 
notions, true or false : be nursed them through his 
yoath: he developed them in his manhood: in his 
middle life he introduced his offspring to the world. 
And what a sensation they caused when they appeared ! 
Make what allowance you please for the clever manage- 
ment in their bringing out ; for the quackery of spend- 
ing thousands of pounds in feeing the newspapers : there 
must have been some strength of understanding in the 
self-taught man, who could stand boldly before the 
world and win an attentive hearing, from great politi- 
cians such as Bentham and Brougham; from great 
ministers such as Liverpool and Aberdeen ; from great 
democrats such as Jefferson and Van Buren ; from great 
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Shall we then bum our books? Not at all: not 
any more than we ought to give up reading our news- 
paper. Though we cannot pass an examination as to 
the political facts we have witnessed^ we really know 
a great deal more about them than we know about 
those events of the Plantagenets which we can describe 
with perfect accuracy. We know a vast deal nega- 
tively : we cannot be seriously imposed upon. We are 
certain that Lord John Russell did not carry the 
Reform Bill by heading the train-bands of Liondon^ or 
by arming the Birmingham Political Union : that Lord 
Melbourne did not counsel his royal mistress to dis- 
pense with Parliament and levy ship-money : that Sir 
Robert Peel did not treacherously conspire with the 
Czar against the liberties of Turkey. So, as to the 
results of our reading: we are rendered quite safe 
firom any outrageous hoax. No one will persuade us, 
unfit as we may be for examination, that Saint Louis 
lived in our time: that Henry tlie Fourth was a 
coward : that Louis XIV. was a rustic, Louis XV. an 
anchorite, or Louis XVL a tyrant. 

Owen's reading, therefore, had its value no doubt. 
But we need not wonder that its results were small, 
when we remember that it was carried on by a solitary 
student, with a mind ill prepared to receive new truths, 
with no definite aim proposed, with no one to examine 
him from time to time as to the progress he was 
making. He read, like other self-educated persons, 
under the greatest difficulties, and with the least advan- 
tage possible. 
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youth : he developed them in his manhood : in his 
middle life he introduced his offspring to the world. 
And what a sensation they caused when they appeared ! 
Make what allowance you please for the clever manage- 
ment in their bringing out ; for the quackery of spend- 
ing thousands of pounds in feeing the newspapers : there 
must have been some strength of understanding in the 
self-taught man, who could stand boldly before the 
world and win an attentive hearing, from great politi- 
cians such as Bcntham and Brougham; from great 
ministers such as Liverpool and Aberdeen ; from great 
democrats such as Jefferson and Van Buren ; from great 
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liis enthusiasm to stumble upon the theory of population^ 
which^ though exaggerated^ had a substratum of tmth ; 
so Owen, bent upon revolutionizing society in accord* 
ance with his doctrine of circumstances, impressed npon 
the world a conviction of the importance of improving 
the condition of the manu&cturing population, and of 
instructing poor children even in their in&ncy. Malthus 
and Owen both had aims which they failed to reach* 
But Malthus, a man of education and of solid sense, 
was willing to learn from his opponents, and to correct 
his errors. In his later editions he expunged certain 
fanatical passages, which had justly given offence to 
humane and thoughtful men; and was content in the 
matiu'ity of age to temper the ebullitions of inexperience. 
Had Owen possessed the same sobriety of mind, he 
might have been equally prudent and equally fortunate : 
but his self-taught and ill-balanced imderstanding, was 
incapable of estimating the strength of tlie arguments 
urged against hun, and even of learning the very ob- 
vious lessons deducible from his own unsuccessful exer- 
tions. For forty years he went on preaching the same 
discourse, in nearly the same words : and labouring, as 
occasion served, to try the same experiments after a 
desultory and unsatisfactory fashion. Gradually there- 
fore, he fell in the estimation of men, as those who 
are contmually unsuccessful always do fall : lower and 
lower still at each purposeless and ill-directed exer- 
tion. 

And the ill qualities wliich weighed upon Owen and 
prevented his ultimate success, must have been con- 
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siderablo ; since he had many excellent qualities which 
tended to help him onward. 

He had a constancy of purpose which no disappoint- 
ment could disturb. What man but he, would have 
persevered forty years in a uniformly unfortunate 
struggle to reconstruct society? Who would have 
crossed the Atlantic eight times, and recrossed it as 
many : not in the pursuit of gain, or science, or plea- 
sure ; but that he might somewhere found a community 
whose example should banish want and unhappiness 
from the world ? Sanguine to the last, he still believed 
that tlie dawn of the millennium was at hand : not in- 
deed the millennium of the Christian fanatic, but the 
reign of material prosperity, of peace and universal 
charity. 

High were his expectotions of the results which 
would follow from the adoption of his schemes. 
The conferences or congresses of advanced minds, 
which he invited to assemble, were of far greater 
moment than any oecumenical council, or any Long 
Parliament, or any Revolutionary Congress, or any 
Constituent Assembly, which the world ever saw. Such 
parliaments, congresses, assemblies, could only change 
the political condition of a people : but by means of his 
congresses the people themselves would be regenerated. 
His great fundamental truth which he burned to esta- 
blish, " would ulthnately confomid the learned, arouse 
the population of the world from its dream of error, 
change the entire system of society from its foundation 
through all its ramifications, and make man a new being ; 
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SO that he sliall appear to be bom again, with a new 
heart, a new mind, new spirit, new feelings, and new 
conduct" 

Such enthusiasm should have heralded success. But 
this was only one of his qualifications: he had also 
untiring industry, and unfailing activity. In youth, 
when he midertook the management of Mr. Drink- 
water's mill, in a state of entire ignorance of the duties 
devolved upon him, he saved himself from disgrace by 
being first in the morning, and last at night, of all who 
entered and left. At a later period of life, while during 
a large part of two days, he was a solitary prisoner, 
awaiting the decision of Sturges Bourne's Committee 
as to allowing him to be heard before them, he em- 
ployed himself in his ordinary occupation of writing. 
Still later, in his voyage to Mexico, in despite of storms 
and stenches and the qualms of a land-lubber, he com- 
posed an elaborate series of propositions, intended to 
stop tlie moutli of a theological antagonist; and con- 
structed constitutions for the reformation of society. In 
short he was always at work. 

It is not clear to me however, that this industry is to 
be regarded as altogether favourable to success. Louis 
Philipi>e, it is said, never allowed himself to be unem- 
ployed. Madame de Genlis, I suppose, in her remark- 
able education of him, had strongly impressed on his 
mind the maxim, that idleness is the parent of vice : 
and so the old citizen-king would be folduig paper into 
envelopes, rather than sit unoccupied. Was this un- 
remitting industry favourable to his character as a 
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monarch? Was the same habit in Owen conducive 
to his success as a reformer? I have watched the 
progress of unusually industrious men: some have 
attained prosperity ; some have fallen into adverse 
circumstances: and I have not yet satisfied myself 
that the uncommon industry was chargeable with either 
fortune. There is no disputing the fact that industry 
is favourable to happiness : that it closes many avenues 
through which dark and doleful thoughts enter and 
disquiet the mind. The reflective man, who sits idly 
in his chair, or perambulates his room, or lies awake 
counting the hours, and pondering on the mysteries of 
nature or the hard problems of the world, lays himself 
open to the attacks of feverish and morbid thoughts ; 
of regrets for hours mis-spent and friends that are 
gone ; of anticipations of possible misfortune for himself 
and his kindred. Castles in the air are pretty toys for 
hopeful youth, but age paints them in dismal colours. 

Yet granting that the industrious man is the happy 
man, it does not follow that his activity is favourable 
to greatness. He whose waking hours are fully em- 
ployed, and whose wearied body enjoys at night un- 
broken rest, is at a great disadvantage in all pursuits 
which require meditation. For you cannot say, such 
an hour I will devote to reflection, and then I will 
think out the intellectual and moral problems which 
perplex me. The really valuable thoughts are those 
that come unbidden, and are welcomed and cherished 
whenever they appear. Tell them to call again when 
you are at leisure and you lose them for ever. 

26 
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When Owen was waiting hour after hour, for the 
decision of Sturges Boume^s Committee, he was little 
disturbed, because he applied himself to his usual 
occupation : he wrote in a strange room instead of by 
his own fireside. If he had been less industrious, the 
unbroken solitude and the anxious expectation, would 
have annoyed and distressed him. But would not 
many wholesome thoughts have presented themselves ? 
Would it not have occurred to him, that though he was 
a great manufacturer, he was profoundly ignorant of 
statesmanship ? that the management of a village with 
two thousand persons, was a very different matter from 
the administration of an empire? that clear as his 
peculiar notions were to himself, they might after all 
be unfounded ? that if bold men had lived before Aga- 
memnon, great thinkers had lived before Robert Owen ? 
Such thoughts must, I suppose, have knocked at the 
door ; but with his busy fingers he closed the portals of 
his mind against them. If he had been less active and 
industrious, if he had allowed himself more time for 
reflection, he might have escaped much unnecessary toil 
and many bootless sacrifices. 

I say that Owen had many qualities favourable to 
success ; and among them I have ranked industry. To 
this I may add his disinterestedness in money matters, 
his liberality, his munificence. I need scarcely reca- 
pitulate examples: his magnificent donations of one- 
third of his little fortune, to Lancaster and Bell ; his 
expenditure at New Lanark in times of distress, to 
supply the wants of the workpeople deprived of their 
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wages; his noble subscriptions to every attempt at 
carrying out his schemes ; his immense outlay at New 
Harmony ; his pa}anent of the losses incurred by the 
Equitable Labour Exchange^ for which he was not 
liable in court of justice or court of honour ; his un- 
grudging expense in journeys and publishing. One* 
fact I have not yet mentioned. When he gave up the 
management of New Lanark^ and devoted himself to 
the prosecution of liis ill-considered communistic pro- 
jects : fearing that he might be led into such sacrifices 
as would leave his family without any provision; he 
adopted the wise precaution of making a small settle- 
ment on each of his children : and after this he felt 
himself at liberty to devote all the remainder of his 
means to what he regarded as the good cause* The 
result justified his providence. Before the close of his 
protracted life, all his property in this country at least, 
had disappeared ; but his family took care that a 300/. 
a-year, gathered ostensibly, perhaps really, from tlie 
New Harmony Estate, should be sent over for his use : 
and so, living with a friendly family at Seven Oaks, 
with an attendant of that class called by barristers a 
clerk, he had the means of indulging his garrulity in 
print. Thus, the man who in manufacturing and com- 
mercial ability was the equal of the Arkwrights and 
Peels, who might have extended his bushiess indefi- 
nitely and enjoyed a vast income, who might have died 
a millionnaire, and left his sons as the first Peel left his, 
prominent members of the landed aristocracy; — this 

* New Moral World, I 401. 

^6—2 
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man preferred^ with his eyes wide open^ to enter on a 
course which, as he foresaw, would not improbably 
leave him penniless. Such disinterestedness was worthy 
of success. 

And it must be remembered that this unsparing 
expenditure was not the careless profusion of a spend- 
thrift, ignorant of the worth of money. Owen had 
earned his property by steady and long-continued appK- 
cation to business : he had shown himself a proficient 
in frugality; having from ten years old succeeded in 
making his income, however slender, sufficient for his 
wants. We may remember the lines of Taylor : 

'* Only fhigal men 
Are truly liberal: and for like cause 
Will he who husbands time, have time to spare.'' 



When the busy man spares you his time, or the frugal 
man gives you his cash, you have no doubt of the 
sincerity of his devotion. 

Another characteristic highly favourable to success, 
was Owen's truthfulness. The best proof that he was 
a veracious man, is the unvarying consistency of his 
writings. A liar would have been much more amusing, 
but the uniformity of Owen's publications, however 
tiresome it may be, at least commands our respect. 
I once had an acquaintance who told me an imim- 
portant anecdote three times in one week, and with an 
increase of number and quantity on the second and 
third occasions, almost rivalling the rapid growth of 
FalstafF's men in buckram. How could I trust such 
a man, good-natured as he was? Who would have 
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confided money or business to the jolly Falstaff ? But 
Owen's veracity and uprightness invited trust. 

Then again, there was his singular gentleness of 
temper : there was a world of advantage in that 
placidity of his. He was one whom a man of the 
worl4, and no disciple, might speak of as " dear Robert 
Owen." He won all hearts by his sweetness : he had 
a charity which it was hard to resist. He was apt to 
attribute his own forbearance to the force of his doctrine 
of circumstances : how could he be angry with persons 
whose character was formed for them and not by them- 
selves ? But he was mistaken in thus assigning it : for 
other men imbued with the same doctrine, were just 
as cross-grained as the rest of the world. No man of a 
savage and morose temper, would have ever invented 
a theory so condemnatory of his own vindictiveness. 
So cool was Owen's temper that it was said of him 
by an opponent, that in arguing with him, you could 
not put him in a passion nor keep yourself out of one : 
and it must be confessed that a placid antagonist is 
the most provoking of men. Sometimes however, he 
got angry with the public for its stupidity in not re- 
ceiving his mission: but then came the thought that 
the people are what they have been made; and this 
recollection was an excuse for quieting himself and 
smoothing his ruffled feathers. When he was on his 
deathbed, he was asked by a clergyman, whether he did 
not regret having spent his life on finitless efforts and 
unaccepted schemes. Owen would not confess any 
regret : nor would he blame the world for refusing to 
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accept one who was in advance of his time. David 
Hume said that a cheerfal disposition was better than 
an estate of ten thousand a-year. If Owen's happy- 
temperament failed to accomplish success^ it doubtless 
secured him a high degree of content 

Benjamin Franklin said that Greorge the Third's 
domestic virtues saved him from the fate of the 
Stuarts. In England no doubt^ we are slow to believe 
any ill of a man who marries early, lives on good 
terms with his wife, and brings up a numerous family. 
If this prepossession is exaggerated, it is at least well 
founded. Owen had the full advantage of it : for he 
was irreproachable in private life. His public career 
provoked a scrutiny into his moral character: his 
denunciation of religion inevitably raised a suspicion 
that goodness was distasteful to him: the grave in- 
structors of the nation were justified in asking what 
Was his conduct in his own neighbourhood: the great 
manufacturers, provoked by his labours to secure the 
interposition of the Government between them and 
their workmen, sent a deputation to New Lanark to 
collect scandal; but Owen came unscathed from the 
ordeal: his worst enemies could find nothing against 
him. In his great meeting at the Rotimda in Dublin, 
a Rev. Mr. Singer stood up to oppose his propositions ; 
but he thought it necessary to conunence his remarks 
by declaring his belief in Owen's private worth. Long 
afterwards, the Bishop of Exeter, in a speech against 
the Socialists, denouncing their doctrine as loathsome, 
and urging the Government to put the law in force 
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against them^ could yet find nothing worse to say 
of their old leader^ than that he was a weak visionary. 
What an advantage had Owen as a popular leader, 
when compared with a gambler like Fox^ a spendthrift 
like Sheridan, or a debauchee like Wilkes ! 

If the inquisitors who visited New Lanark, had pene- 
trated into the interior of his family, they would have 
found nothing to serve their purpose. Those who knew 
Owen well, represent him as a man of strong domestic 
affections. From the little mention made of his wife, 
I conclude tliat her mental qualifications- were not such 
as to give her much influence over her husband, though 
she was an amiable and kind-hearted woman. Owen 
diuring his many absences, wrote constantly to her. His 
strong anti-religious convictions, must have given her 
great pain : but, as we have already seen, he consulted 
her feelings and those of his neighbours, so far as to 
attend public worship : and in his own house he scrupu- 
lously abstained from such remarks about religion as 
could hurt tlie feelings of any one present. 

After reading Owen's works, and in the absence of 
any private information, I might have suspected, that 
like many men of amiable temper and of popidar 
manners, he had no great depth of sentiment There 
is little trace of regret for lost Mends ; uodiing of that 
bitterness of recollection which the venerable Franklin 
felt, when anything reminded him of a grandchild who 
had died; no allusions to any wounds of the heart 
wliich often disturb the life of prosperous men. Yet 
this perhaps, shows rather the absence of a morbid 
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temper^ than the want of an affectionate disposition : 
and I cannot for a moment allow it to weigh in the 
scale against the direct testimony I have received. We 
may remember too^ that in old age^ some of the first 
spirits he called up from their repose, were those of his 
parents. 

Though Owen, in his publications which I have 
read, makes few allusions to his wife, either while living 
or after her deatli, he expatiates on the merits and 
successes of his family.* He mentions that his eldest 
son, Robert Dale Owen, after writing much that was 
excellent, was twice elected a member of Congress, and 
carried the bill for establishing the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington; a measure that John Quincey 
Adams and another, had attempted in vain : f that his 
second son, David Dale Owen, was professor of che- 
mistry, mineralogy, and geology; and had been em- 
ployed by successive American governments as their 
accredited geologist : that his third sou. Major Richard 
Owen, was professor in a Kentucky Military College, of 
chemistry, mineralogy, German, Spanish, and French 
(a plurality of profession more creditable to the omni- 
science of the gallant major, than to the resources of 
the college): and that his only daughter living in 1851, 
was the widow of a distinguished American oflScer. 
The eldest son, now the Hon. R. D. Owen, was at one 
time unfortunately distinguished by his public expres- 

* Bobert Owen's Journal, i. 114, 115; and ii. 23, 45, 53, 54, 61, 121. 
t Had he lived longer, he would have added that this son had since 
become the United States Minister at Naples. 
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sions of bitterness against Great Britain. He was 
elected a member of the Convention in Indiana which 
sits once in twenty years to revise the State Constitu- 
tion ; and in this capacity carried a law giving to married 
women a right to property distinct from that of their 
husbands. The anti- religious sentiments, which he 
shared with his father, had created a strong feeling 
against him ; but the ladies of Indiana, in consideration 
of his services on their behalf, consented to forget this 
dark shade on his reputation, and presented him with a 
testimonial of their gratitude. Owen sums up tlie 
matter in language common to parents happy at home, 
by saying that his children were such as few persons 
were blessed with. 

One other cause of Owen's success as a young man, 
was his imdeviating temperance, and careful manner of 
living. He himself attributed his self-denying habits 
to the accidental injury of his digestive powers in child- 
hood: but I should regard this as the occasion rather 
than the cause of his sobriety. Other people, young 
and old, know that gluttony and intemperance hurt 
their health ; that protracted dinners and heavy sup- 
pers, that strong ale and ardent spirits, give them head- 
ache and nausea, gout and gravel : yet they " resolve 
and re-resolve, then die the same." Their resolutions 
made in " all the magnanimity of thought," avail them 
nothing. Owen had great firmness and self-command : 
and in those days, a temperate foreman or manager, 
was a jewel of price : so that when the blushing youth 
could convince Mr. Drinkwater that he might rely on 
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his never being guilty of drinking, be bad won tbe 
employer's confidence. 

One moral virtue bowever, I cannot assign to 
Owen: I cannot say tbat be was a bumble-minded 
man. Franklin (wbom I bave mentioned several times 
because be too rose from tbe ranks, with a fligbt indeed 
bigber tban Owen's in proportion to tbe superiority 
of bis mind) — Franklin pronounced bimself greatly 
wanting in bumility. At one time be kept a diary 
of bis faults, and succeeded in correcting many of tbem ; 
but wben be seemed for a time to bave cbecked bis 
pride, be found bimself proud of bis bumility. Franklin 
was at least conscious of bis weakness : Owen was un- 
conscious of bis. He publicly talked of bimself indeed, 
as an illiterate person, and wondered tbat men of rank 
and learning sbould condescend to listen to bim: but 
bebind tbe scenes be made faces at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and poured contempt on tbe ignorantly-learned. 
He believed tbat bis own pbilosopby was of bigber 
value a thousand times, tban tbat taugbt during all 
ages, from Pythagoras to Hume : tbat Plato and Aris- 
totle, More and Harrington, Helv^tius and Godwin, 
were fools wben compared to bim in tbe science of 
society : tbat great men could not arise in tbe present 
order of things: and be whispered, pointing to bim- 
self, tbat if one great man bad arisen, be must be 
regarded as belonging to the new order about to be 
established. Just as a backwoodsman despises the man 
who cannot bit a dollar at a hundred yards: as an 
Indian looks down with contempt on the white man 
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who dwells in a house and cannot follow a trail; as 
the stagecoachman of old would hardly converse witli 
a passenger who could not distinguish between a near- 
leader and an off-wheeler, a pole and a splinter-bar ; so 
did Owen in the narrowness of his acquirements, con- 
temn all those whom the world called well-informed 
and accomplished. Columbus was a great man, for 
he discovered a new world : but what was his feat com- 
pared with the invention of a new jnoral world?* Owen 
would unwillingly depreciate tlie merits of the distin- 
guished Genoese; and yet he could not help seeing 
tliat the addition of an entirely new moral world, was 
of more importance to the knowledge and happiness 
of our race, than was the addition of a material hemi- 
sphere. 

This excessive self-esteem, this undervaluing of other 
men, may have been the fault of the understanding 
rather than of the heart Owen's acquirements, with 
all his reading, were very limited : his entire ignorance 
of the learned languages, and even of French, cutting 
him off from worlds of knowledge, with which all edu- 
cated men have some acquaintance: and making it 
impossible for him to weigh the merit and advantages 
of other theorists. We most of us think slightingly, 
wliile we acknowledge in general terms the excellence, 
of pursuits which wo have never shared. The mathe- 
matician is apt to regard the study of language as a 
trifling occupation, compared with liis own manly and 
robust pursuit : the classical scholar denies to the 

* iVeio Existence, v. 14. 
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mathematician the character of an educated person: 
the modem lingoist acknowledges the importance of 
Hebrew, but feels not the slightest sympathy with a 
Tyrwhitt scholar, and will not read a new translation 
of the book of Job. We have no community of feeling 
with the professors of knowledge entirely foreign to us ; 
and I am willing to believe that Owen's apparent con- 
ceit is partly to be accounted for in this way. 

Thus it was that Owen's narrowness of views and 
ignorance of other men's greatness, obscured his judg- 
ment, and prevented him from reaping the reward due 
to him, for his consistency and firmness of purpose, 
his enthusiastic devotioi\ to his schemes of regeneration, 
his veracity, his domestic excellence, his imremitting 
industry, and his grand munificence: qualities which 
would have made men pardon even his irreligion, if 
sound sense had sat at the helm of his vessel. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Owen's Writings — ^No Literary Merit — His Glasgow Speech — Merita 
as a Speaker — As a Chairman — ^Political Notions — Love of Pater- 
nal (lovemment — No Popularity Hunter — ^Excessive Self-esteem 
— Dissatisfaction of Friends — Praised hy Malthus, Southey, and 
the Quarterly — Praises explained. 

Owen's writings have no pretension to literary merit : 
they are merely the vehicle by which he brought before 
the world a certain set of opinions. It is surprising 
that so great a reader should have failed as he did^ to 
appropriate and assimilate any of the thoughts of the 
authors he perused. You may go through his various 
books, and never be compelled to recollect that Shak- 
speare or Milton, Bacon or Hume, Butler or Paley, 
Jeremy Taylor or Chalmers, Pepys or Boswell, ever 
wrote. Part of this singularity may be explained by 
his statement, that even as a child he read poetry and 
romances, not for the pleasure they afforded him, but 
with the predominant desire to know how much truth 
they contaii^ed. From this want of literary allusion, 
and from the carelessness and bareness of [style, Owen's 
writings are singularly unreadable. Then as to wit 
or humour, grave irony or pungent satire, there is [none 
of this ; but a dead level of dull repetition and ill- 
constructed sentences. He was like Mirabeau the 
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elder, whose fancy and fun all deserted him the moment 
he began to write for publication. 

The arrangement of the matter was latterly as bad as 
the style : and even in the beginning of his career as a 
public man, there was only one composition that I am 
acquainted with, which was thoroughly pithy and terse. 
I mean the speech delivered at Glasgow in honour of 
Joseph Lancaster, in 1812. As it occupies only a few- 
pages, and as it contains the germ of Owen's opinions, 
I give it here as it was published in 1826 in the New 
Harmony Gazette : no doubt in an amended condition. 

" Gentlemen, 

'^In rising to address you on this occasion, I feel 
how very inadequate I am to the task which I wish 
to perform. The situation is altogether new to me. 
I am unaccustomed to public speaking ; and nothing 
but a strong sense of duty, added to Mr. Lancaster's 
particular request, should have induced me to accept the 
chair. I beg therefore, to entreat the utmost stretch of 
your indulgence to what I shall attempt to say. 

'^ The principal object of this meeting is, to promote 
the cause of giving a good and proper education to 
those who would otherwise receive a bad and improper 
one. By education I now mean, the instruction of all 
kinds which we receive from our earliest infancy, until 
our characters are generally fixed and established. 

*^ It is however, necessary, that the value of this 
object should be considered, as well as the means of 
putting it into execution. 

'^Much has been said and written in relation to 
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edacation ; but few persons are yet aware of its real 
importance in society : and certainly it has not acqnired 
that prominent rank in our estimation which it de- 
servos : for, when duly investigated, it will be found to 
be, 80 far at least as depends on our operations, the 
primary source of all the good and evil, misery and 
happiness, which exist in the world. 

** In proof of which, let us in imagination, cast our 
eyes over the siu^ace of the eartli, and observe the 
different appearances bodily and mental, which the in- 
habitants of the various regions present 

" From whence do these general bodily and mental 
differences proceed ? Are they inherent in our nature, 
or do they arise from the respective soils on which we 
are bom ? 

" Evidently, from neither. They are wholly and 
solely the effects of that education which I have de- 
scribed. Man becomes a wild, ferocious, savage, a 
cannibal, or a highly civilized and benevolent being, 
according to the circumstances in which he may be 
placed from his birth. 

" It is an important point tlien, for us to consider, 
whetlier we have any influence over these circum- 
stances ; if we can command any of them ; and if we 
can, to what extent 

** Let us then suppose, that wishing to try the experi- 
ment, we were to convey a number of infants, so soon 
as they were bom, &om this country into distant 
regions, deliver them to the natives of those countries, 
and allow them to remain among them. Can we sup- 
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pose the result to be uncertain? No; they would 
become one and all^ like unto those natives^ whatever 
their characters might be. 

"In the same manner^ were an exchange of any- 
given number of children to be made at their births 
between the Society of Friends/of which our worthy 
guest^ Joseph Lancaster^ is a member, and the loose 
fraternity which inhabit St. Giles's in London, the 
children of the former would grow up like the members 
of the latter, prepared for every degree of crime, whUe 
those of the latter would become the same temperate, 
good, moral, characters as the former. 

" If such were to be the consequences (and surely no 
one will doubt them), then we can materially command 
those circumstances which influence character ; and if 
we proceed on this principle, keeping it steadily in 
view, much more may be yet accomplished for the 
improvement of society, than has hitherto been ever 
attempted. 

" We now come to the immediate application of the 
principle. 

*^ There are in this city and suburbs, many thousand 
children, who from their situation, must generally be 
trained to vicious habits and to poverty; imless you, 
gentlemen, and our fellow-citizens, step forth to prevent 
the evil. 

" I do not hesitate to say, the remedy is now in your 
power. You possess the means, and I trust you will 
not withhold them. 

" The object is no less, than to remove gross igno- 
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ranee and extreme poverty, with their attendant misery, 
from your population ; and to make it rational, well- 
disposed, and well-behaved. 

"You may ask; — how have we the means now in 
our power? I reply, our friend here, Joseph Lan- 
caster, has prepared them ready to our hands: his 
important improvements and discoveries in education, 
when properly applied, will enable us easily, cheaply, 
and effectually, to accomplish it 

" And it is on this ground, and this alone, we can 
effect a speedy and radical improvement in society ; for 
imtil we begin with that class in the community from 
whence servants and operatives are usually obtained, it 
is in vain to expect correct habits and sentiments in any 
other class. It is from close and minute observations, 
particularly directed to the subject, I state, that the 
characters of children in almost every family, are mate* 
rially influenced through life by those with whom they 
early associate, and particularly by servants. These 
impress their sentiments and opinions upon the young 
mind at a time when an almost indelible impression 
is made, which is scarcely ever afterwards wholly 
effaced. 

" Here is the radical evil ; and our first object should 
be to destroy it 

" Give but a rational education, now easily to be 
accomplished, to all those in the lower walks of life, 
and the character of the whole community will rise 
many degrees ; and while none can suffer by this mea- 
sure, all must be essentially benefited. 

27 
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'^ But this cannot be effected bj individual exertion. 
It requires our colleddye force to accomplish it; and 
fortunately tiiis will be found equal to its attainment. 

'^ Let us then^ take every means in our power^ to 
interest all those who have any weight or influence 
in the ciiy^ to enter heartily into the support and ex- 
tension of the Lancasterian system of education for 
the poor, until every child of that class shall find a 
place in one of the schools. 

'* There, in a manner peculiar to the system, they 
must learn the habits of obedience, order, regularity^ 
industry, and constant attention; which are to them 
of more importance than merely learning to read, write, 
and account ; although we all know and feel the advan- 
tages which these have given to each of us. 

" By attaining this object, we shall secure the well- 
being of the rising generation, and we shall also secure 
much more. 

*^ The schools which will contain the younger children 
in the daytime, will likewise serve for evening and 
Sunday schools ; and at which times those who may be 
past the proper age for the first, and strangers who 
come among us, may be instructed. 

'^The consequences of such a combined system of 
discipline and education among the poorer classes, will 
be, as I have previously stated, most beneficial through- 
out the commimity ; but unless it can be made general, 
a comparatively small part of the intended good will be 
attained. 

" It will be almost in vain to well-educate the few, if 
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they are to spend the greater part of their time among 
the ignorant and the vicious many. The manners and 
habits of the latter will continually counteract our good 
intentions to the former. 

^^ What I now recommend Is no fanciful theory: it is 
easily reducible, into practice. You now have, or with 
a little exertion you may have, all the funds which are 
necessary: there are individuals ready and willing to 
undertake the task of management : and I think I may 
engage^ with your countenance and assistance^ that the 
whole shall speedily be put into execution. 

^^ But we must not longer lose sight of the primary 
cause of this meeting. 

^^ Without our friend here, Joseph Lancaster — this 
extraordinary man^ whom Providence seems to have 
created for this great and good purpose — all our attempts 
would have been useless. Indeed, such a work as the 
one under consideration, without his aid would have 
appeared so impracticable, that it would not have had 
a beginning. 

^^I therefore refrain from attempting to express to 
him our feelings, in words ; this I am sure would be 
impossible. His health we cannot drink — ^it would not 
be in imison with the tenets of the very respectable 
religious community of which he is a member : but I 
beg leave to propose that we offer him our sincere 
thanks and gratitude, by general acclamation." 

This little essay, even in its corrected form, has some 
inaccuracies of expression ; and it contains the £dlacy 
of first defining education to be, the instruction of all 

27—2 
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kinds we receive from our earliest infancy, and after- 
wards asserting that a good education may be easily, 
cheaply, and effectually given to all classes : thus con- 
founding the training at home by parents and play- 
feUows, with the instruction communicated at school. 
There is no insuperable difficulty in furnishing school 
instruction: but to amend and perfect the home train- 
ing, must be the work of generations or centuries. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the composition is cco^ 
tainly a very good one, and creditable to the speaker 
or writer. If all his publications had been as brief 
and full of thought, they would have been read with 
pleasure instead of fatigue. 

Even his disciples confessed their master's defect of 
manner. Mr. Holyoake says, "Mr. Owen's speeches 
had vivacity and humour. His writings have little of 
either. His best book, and the one that made his 
reputation — his Essays oii the Formation of Character — 
Francis Place revised for him. Mr. Owen ought always 
to have put his manuscripts into the hands of others. 
He had noble thoughts, but when he took his pen in 
hand, he fell into principle-spinning, which is always 
duller reading than the Fifth Book of Euclid. It is 
very true and very important, but it bores you. How- 
ever, his life of himself — his last work, and most 
interesting of all — contains more personal facts of 
interest and importance, than any political biography 
which has appeared in our time." 

I have heard Owen called a heavy speaker : and no 
doubt, his placid temper was ill adapted to the utterance 
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of fierce invective, aiid to call forth by the blaze of 
oratory, the thunders of the multitude. But the same 
impartial authority who condemns his written composi- 
tions, give^ him credit for power as a speaker : — 

^^ He had personally an air of natural nobility about 
him. He had, as the Daily News says, * an instinct to 
rule and command.' I only knew him late in life, when 
age had impressed measure upon his steps and delibe- 
rateness on his speech. When he had the vivacity of 
youth and middle age, he must have been an actor on 
the political stage, of no mean mark. He always spoke 
*as one having authority.' He had a voice of great 
compass, thorough self-possession, and becoming action. 
Like many other men, he spoke much better than he 
wrote. Only two or three years ago, at a private din- 
ner, arranged that Mr. Joseph Barker might be intro- 
duced to him, there were several university men, and 
authors of some note, present Mr. Owen's conversa- 
tion was the most brilliant of all the company. The 
last occasion on which he presided in public was when 
he made the presentation of a purse to his faithful at- 
tendant, Mr. Rigby. The patrician manner in which he 
spoke of his old friend, the dignity without haughtiness, 
the kindness without condescension, I never saw equalled. 
It was a relic of the old manner, which I have seen 
alleged in romance, as the characteristic of the princely 
employer, but which I never witnessed before. The 
meeting was like a reception by Talleyrand." 

That measured and deliberate manner which is here 
attributed to Owen's advanced age, was at all times, I 
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imagine, characteristic of him. When he first entered 
into puhlic life, he "was acenstomed to write his addresses 
and read them fairly ont; as for instance, at the Rotunda 
in Dublin, he kept an impatient Irish assembly three 
hours, listening, while he read an essay to them : and 
at a much later period he would produce a written 
paper to a meeting, and read it, interspersing it 
however, with remarks that occurred to him at the 
moment. 

The best speakers do not make the most effective 
diairmen : and there is no doubt that many brilliant 
orators were inferior to Owen in the management of a 
public meeting. I have before me an account,* written 
professedly by " A Stranger," of a meeting at the City 
of London Tavern ; and it gives a good notion of Owen*s 
mode of procedure. 

When the writer entered, the large rocfm was nearly 
filled, with a mixed assemblage of well-dressed people 
and of the working classes. As Owen was a littie behind 
his time, a bitter opponent proposed that some one else 
should take the chair : but this motion was not carried. 
Owen soon appeared, and the same proposition was again 
made by the same person, but the meeting would not 
listen to him. Owen's rectitude of intention and suavity 
of manner prevailed. 

Owen read a paper, explainiug his views : — " Littie 
of novelty, much of expansion— it was long, very long. 
I confess that towards the dose, I endeavoured fire- 
quendy to count the number of the still unperused pages 
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of hk mwiuflcript. Yet in this crowded meeting no 
expression of impatience was perceptibl& I have be^i 
in Houses of Commons, of course the best educated 
portion of the community : I have been in the chapels 
of universities, of course the most learned and the most 
religious : and if any member of the one continued to 
speak, or of the other to preacl^, for two hours and a half, 
on the details of a plan for bettering the condition of 
their fellow-<^reatures, I know what would be the re- 
sult. • • • . 

^^ The address at length terminated : but how ? By 
asking the meeting to adopt it ? No such thing. Mr. 
Owen called on them to petition Parliament, to inquire 
into the principles and plans it developed, in order to 
determine upon their practicability and expediency. 
Hitherto all was quiet; but as soon as he had sat down, 
the spirit which had been so long smouldering, burst out 
in all its fury. 

^^ Among those who wished to be heard, was the noto- 
rious Robert Taylor ; but there was a great clamour 
against him. Among the most energetic of the advocates 
of the meek and humble religion of the Grospel, was one 
lady — ^yes, I must call her so — ^who was placed a few 
seats behind me. Those about h^, remonstrated. 
Speak to a Christian ! Speak to a whirlwind* • • • 
' Turn him out — that's the infidel Taylor — no, no, no, he 
shall not speak — he must not speak — ^I'U not let him 
speak. Turn him out — turn him out' " 

After this came tl^ Radical Hunt, ^^ standing on a 
cKair near the centre of the room, with head erect ; his 
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short white hau* mantling over his florid countenance, 
his coat thrown open, and his right hand fixed on his 
side, in the resolute attitude of determined self-posses- 
sion. . • • He was old England personified, and 
his very figure spoke him to English hearts." . . . 
There was a great clamour, and Hunt was told to go 
up into the gallery. He would not go up, for he had 
made one attempt to do so, and had heen turned down 
again. Mr. Owen apologized to him, explained the 
cause of the mistake, and requested him to go up. 
" No ! I am not one of your puppets, to be moved up 
and down at your pleasure." Owen was as determined 
as Hunt, but more urbane. '^ Mr. Hunt, I do not hear 
well, and as I should be sorry to lose anything of what 
you say, whether it be for or against my propositions, 
j^ou will oblige me by coming up." Who could resist 
such amiability ? Hunt went up ; and prefaced a radi- 
cal speech by hearty praises of Owen. The result of 
all was that after a long meeting, Owen obtained pretty 
nearly what he wanted. 

In the prosecution of his schemes, Owen, as we have 
seen, was always most desirous of securing the good* 
will and assistance of the ruling powers. He s^t copies 
of his publications to all civilized governments: he com- 
municated his intention of holding meetings in London, 
to our administration: he carefully guarded himself 
against the suspicion of wishing to create popular dis- 
afiection: he went to Aix-la-Chapelle to try to influence 
the assembled sovereigns : he carefiilly got introduced 
to the great leaders of the United States, and to the 
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President of Mexico. And this conduct was quite in 
accordance with his political views, which looked to a 
paternal rather than a popular government : that is, to 
a power which would rapidly alter the external circum- 
stances of a population, rather than to the people them- 
selves, who, until those circumstances were altered, 
could hardly be brought to make any efforts for their 
own improvement. 

Owen's friends said that he was no popularity-hunter; 
and when we remember his conduct in denouncing re- 
ligion in 1817, we must concede that he rather sought 
martyrdom than popularity. He certainly had exalted 
notions of himself and his prophetic mission, and looked 
to posterity, rather than to his own generation, for a 
due appreciation of his merits. 

He had many hearty disciples ; men who regarded 
him as their prophet But his excessive self-esteem 
gave offence to some of the leading co-operators ; and 
the annoyance found occasional vent Thus, in De- 
cember, 1827, a rather bitter attack was made upon 
him in the organ of his own party.* 

The writer, after praising his zeal, unshaken firm- 
ness, perseverance, and constancy, his placidity and 
gentleness of temper, his devotedness and munificence, 
proceeds with some harshness : — 

" But every point of his theory, or everything which 
he connects with our system, and thinks necessary to 
it, we have not adopted ; nor do we think every part of 
his practice the most judicious. Indeed, on the con- 

* Co-operative Mag. ii. 533. 
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trarj^ some of his practice we imagine very prejudicial 
to the advancement of our system. We think his 
always setting himself np as the anthor, the Alpha 
and Omega of the system^ when he could bring for- 
ward in support of it so many great names^ looked up 
to by every eye as among the lights of the first mag- 
nitude and brilliancy of the mental firmament : his 
charging all mankind^ past and present, without exr^ 
ception of any but himself and those who have caught 
up the rays of his irradiation, with being buried in the 
most gross ignorance, in Cimmerian darkness, when he 
has not put forth one notion or one idea which has 
not often been expressed and promulgate! before him ; 
his never (at least of late) adducing any instance of the 
former existence of the system or any part of it, not- 
withstanding his continued assertion of his basing his 
plan on facts and experience, when he could readily 
have found many such instances; his religio-pholua, 
when he could easily prove that the Christian religion 
most expressly conmiands, and most continually incul- 
cates, as the first thing necessary, the practice of our 
system. • • . All these inconsistencies, we think, 
have raised up many obstacles to the cause which he 
so strenuously exerts himself to promote, and have 
much retarded its advancement.'' 

It is not at all surprising to find jealousies and mis- 
understandings among Mends; and such a want of 
success as that which attended most of the co-operative 
schemes of CH^en's followers, is the very thing to give 
rise to quarrels. Attacks like that I have quoted^ 
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would no doubt have been frequent^ but for a long 
purse and unfailing liberality. 

We are more startled on reading the praises given in 
unexpected quarters. Malthus spoke with great respect 
of Owen ; but this was in the early part of the career 
of the great conununist^ and had reference to his efforts 
in favour of factory children. The Quarterly Review* 
however, long afterwards, had an article exhibiting 
a strong leaning to communistic experiments. Southey, 
in more than one place, spoke out decidedly in &your 
of Owen. Thus, in his Colloquies^ he says : — 

" If I were his countryman, I would class him in a 
triad as one of the three men who have in this generar 
tion given an impulse to the moral world. Clarkson 
and Dr. Bell are the other two. They have seen the 
first-fruits of their harvest. So, I think, would Owen 
ere this, if he had not alarmed th^ better part of the 
nation, by proclaiming on the most momentous of all 
subjects, opinions which are alike fatal to individual 
happiness and to the general good. Yet I admire the 
man; and readily admit that his charity is a better 
plank than the faith of an intolerant and bitter-minded 
bigot, who, as Warburton says, counterworks his Crea- 
tor, makes God after man's image, and chooses the worst 
model he can find — ^himself." 

And again, Southey makes Sir Thomas More ask : — 

** But why do you think that the Owenite scheme is 
likely to be carried into effect by sectarian agency?" — 
^^ Because a degree of generous and virtuous excite- 

• No. 82. 
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ment is required for overcoming the first difficulties, 
which nothing but a religious feeling can call forth. 
With all Owen's efforts • • • • he has not been 
able in ten years to raise funds for his experiments. 
Had he connected his scheme with any system of 
belief, though it had been as visionary as Sweden- 
borgism, as fabulous as Popery, the money would have 
been forthcoming." 

A little reflection shows why it was that men of tlie 
Tory party sympathized with Owen. He was not a 
Whig; he was not a Democrat; he was not a Political 
Economist. He was a loyal subject, the friend of 
system and order, bent on inducing the Government to 
undertake the employment and maintenance of tlie 
people: he was censured by the Radicals, as desiring 
to reduce the working classes to a state of serfdom or 
slavery: he denounced machinery as being, under 
actual social institutions, the labouring man's worst 
enemy : he hated the political economists, as men 
without sympathy or compassion. Therefore did 
Southey and the Quarterly Review more than half 
forgive his irreligion, and positively applaud his 
schemes. 

Thus, notwithstanding a want of literary excellence, 
and a feebleness of oratorical power, his earnestness, 
his sincerity, and his suavity, gave him great influence 
as a public man ; while he was not wanting in friends 
even among that Tory party to which the name of 
Socialist has since become abhorrent 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Owen'i Philosophy — Nature of Truth— Freewill — Rewardi and 
Puniihrnents oondemoed — Argument from Induction — Whence 
comes the Will ? — Attempt at Befatation — Opinioni on Marriage 
— Sodaliitic Error in disallowing the Claims of Capital — Ma- 
chinery — ^Population — What Owen might hare accomplished — 
Conclusion. 

Op Owen's philosophy it is unnecessary to say much. 
If singolarity be a merity then is that pliilosophy de- 
serving of study. 

His first dogma he invented when he was a mere 
child> and his mature understanding held it fast Truth, 
he saidy is that which is always consistent with itself 
and with all facts, known or to be known. This, taken 
in one sense, is a mere truism: but if as I suppose, it 
was meant as a practical test of truth, the dogma is 
absurd ; since a man must spend his life in running 
about after facts, before he can be sure that the opinions 
he holds are consistent with all known facts, to say 
nothing of those that are unknown. And as to trutli 
being consistent with itself, no doubt absolute trutli is 
so: but with regard to that approximation to truth with 
which our defective powers are forced to remain con- 
tent, it is impossible to say that it is consistent with 
itself. The great difficulty a reflective mind has to 
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contend with is^ that by intuition^ or else by an effort 
of the understanding, it arrives at a certain belief: by 
another similar process it arrives at another belief: and 
these two beliefs, though not directly in opposition to 
each other, are quite inconsistent Whatever may be 
your philosophy, you must be content with imperfec- 
tion« The only resource is to say that to arrive at 
absolute truth is impossible. 

But Owen was no sceptic in philosophy : he believed 
that truth was to be found, and that he had found it. 
Another of his immature opinions, to which he after- 
wards adhered, had reference to the topic of free-will 
and moral necessity. He said without circumlocution 
or qualification, that the character of man is formed ybr 
him and not by himself:* that '^ as are the natural quali- 
ties of each one at birth, and as are the surroundings 
in which he is placed, so will the individual be." 

In his system therefore, moral responsibility had no 
place: if men did wrong, it was because they were irre* 
sistibly impelled to it by '^ nature and surroundings : ^ 
punishment was unjust and inexpedient. If a man 
brutally attacked his wife, and nearly killed her, she 
was much to be pitied no doubt, for she was the victim 
of circumstances : but he also was an object of profound 
compassion, for nature and surroundings, and not him- 
self, had made him what he was, and being what he 
was, he could not act otherwise than he did act To 
punish such a man, to hang him if his wife died, was 
as absurd as it was inexpedient : the only suitable treat- 

* JVew Exutence, v. 6. Life^ L ziii xv. 
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ment was to put him into a reformatory: a moral 
hospitaL 

Praise and reward for good actions, were equally 
misplaced. Owen himself did many noble things: he 
spent great sums of money on education; he devoted 
years and a large share of property, to improving the 
condition of work-people : but he had no merit in these 
actions : nature and surroundings had made him what 
he was ; he was irresistibly impelled to do the good he 
had accomplished. 

A man of a wider view, or of a more timid charac- 
ter, than Owen% would have shrunk firom the conse- 
quences of this doctrine ; and would have dreaded its 
application to practice. He would have stood aghast 
at the inference, that the sepoy traitor and murderer 
was as much to be pitied as the English officer he assas- 
sinated: that Napoleon was as much to be pitied as the 
Due d'Enghien whom he shot in defiance of law : that 
the brutal Thurtell was as much to be pitied as his 
viciim Weare : that Rush was as much to be pitied as 
Mr. Jermy : that Paul and Strahan were as much to be 
pitied as those whose money they misapplied. But 
Owen shrank firom no consequences. He might have 
said that punishment was expedient, though it was not 
called for by justice ; exactly as it was formerly main- 
tained by high authority, that it is sometimes expedient 
to punish a madman, whose deranged faculties are in- 
capable of distinguishing right from wrong. But Owen 
said UQ such thing : he was content to say that rewards 
and punishments ought to be abolished. 
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It would seem a reasonable inference from the doc- 
trine of moral necessity^ that there is no such tiling as 
right or wrong; and that all actions^ like events^ are 
merely fortunate or unfortunate. To be bom to rank 
or riches is not right or wrong ; it is good fortune : to 
enjoy robust health is not right or wrong ; it is good 
fortune. In the same way, as it seems to me, Owen 
should have said that a man whose nature was so excel- 
lent, and whose surroundings were so happy, as to 
make him kind, benevolent, public-spirited, was simply 
a fortunate man ; and no more entitled to the distinction 
of moral goodness than the man of rank or riches was. 
Owen however, did not say this : he talked of right 
and wrong in the same sense in which those words are 
used by other men : he made the same distinction which 
we make, between right and fortunate, between wrong 
and unfortunate. Though he denounced rewards and 
punishments, he himself sometimes praised, and often 
blamed, his fellow-men. 

The common sense, the general consent, of mankind, 
is undoubtedly against Owen's doctrine : on what ground 
then, did he rest it ? He did not often trouble himself 
to explain this : and as, after once adopting an opinion, 
it did not occur to him to doubt it, he was not naturally 
led to weigh anything adduced against it, or to seek 
new arguments in its favour. But I imagine that he 
relied principally on the facts brought forward in his 
Glasgow speech, though he did not there venture to 
draw the inference of moral irresponsibility. 

" Let us suppose that ... we were to convey a 
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nttmber of infants » • . from this country into 
distant regions^ deliver them to the natives of those 
countries^ and allow them to remain among them. Can 
we suppose the result to be uncertain? No: they 
would become, one and all, like unto those natives, 
whatever their character might be. 

" In the same manner, were an exchange of any 
given number of children to be made at their birth, 
between the Society of Friends, . . . and the 
loose fraternity which inhabit St Giles's in London, 
the children of the former would grow up like the 
members of the latter, prepared for every degree of 
crime, while those of the latter would become the same 
temperate, good, moral characters as the former." 

This argument is specious. The Red Indian scalps 
his enemy, or kills him with exquisite tortures: the 
civilized Roman put his slaves to the question without 
remorse, and after leading a captured prince in open 
triumph, thrust him down into a dungeon to die of 
cold and hunger: the Englishman of to-day, sets his 
captives free when a war is over, and demands no 
ransom ; he has no slaves whom he can torture ; and to 
exhibit even a private soldier of the enemy for the 
multitude to triumph over, would be an outrage dis- 
gustful to his nature. Yet which of us can doubt, that 
if he had been bom and brought up among the Indians, 
he would have tortured his enemy ? and that if he had 
been bom an ancient Roman, he would have been as 
obdurate and cruel as his countrymen? Our supe- 
riorify, then, b the result of circumstances, and is not 

28 
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any merit of ours : it is nature and drciunstances^ not 
onr own will, which have made ns what we are. 

This reasoning, I say, is plausible. My reply to it 
is, that though it is true as far as it goes, it is not the 
whole truth. It would be absurd, no doubt, for an 
Englishman to claim any qj^edit to himself, for being 
better than a Red Indian or than an ancient Roman. 
But would it be absurd in you or me, to say ; I am 
better than Thiu'tell, or Rush, or Paul, or Strahan; 
and I feel that part of my superiority is owing to my 
exertion of resolution in resisting temptation? The 
self-gratulation of the Pharisee is disgusting; but a 
man need not therefore, rush into the opposite extreme 
of entirely overlooking his successful struggles with 
evil. 

Owen's fallacy consists in treating of men by classes 
instead of by individuals. The Romans generally were 
severe and harsh in their manners ; the modern Euro- 
peans are generally mild in their manners: yet the 
individual European has no right to boast oyer the 
individual Roman. But comparing one Roman with 
another, there was a great difference in character. 
Cato, Cicero, Catiline, Clodius, were all cruel slave- 
masters : but shall we put on the same level, the stoical 
virtue of Cato and the unruly ambition of Catiline ; the 
vulgar debauchery of Clodius and the refined patriotism 
of Cicero? So it is true* that Quaker children if 
brought up in the squalor of St. Giles's, would be as 
dissolute as the natives of that locality : but it is a great 
mistake to suppose that one individual of St Giles's is 
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not better than another. Nay, we mnst go farther, 
' and remember that St. Giles's contains many honest 
people, while the Society of Quakers includes some 
reprobates. It would be an abominable injustice to 
imagine that the St Giles's people generally, are half 
as bad as the returned convict and cold-blooded 
murderer, Tawell. While then, it is true that the 
great moral featured of a particular class are determined 
by external circumstances, it is equally true that there 
is a great variety in the individuals composing that 
class : and I am convinced that to a considerable extent 
each person determines by the acts of his own will, 
whether he is better, or worse than his neighbours. 

The argument by induction therefore fails : for while 
we grant that comparing one community with another, 
the aggregate moral character will be principally deter- 
mined by circumstances, we must also see that the moral 
character of individuals of those communities, is greatly 
determined by the will of each. But there is anothej^ 
argument, of a more abstruse character, which wei 
much with reflective persons. 

Granting, it is said, that I can, within certain limits, 
become what I please ; learned or ignorant, temperate 
or dissolute, benevolent or malignant: granting that by 
the force of my will I can control myself or even urge 
myself forward : whence comes my will ? how did I 
come possessed of it ? what was it that made my will 
' strong and yours weak ? Whether we regard the will 
as a separate faculty ; or whether we say with Hobbes,* 

* Hobbes'fl Works, iii. 48. 
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that ** in deliberation, the last appetite, or aversion, im- 
mediately adhering to the action^ or to the omission 
thereof, is what we call the will ; the act, not the faculty 
of willing ;** — ^whatever definition we adopt, it is certain 
that we no more created our own will than we created 
our own bodily appetites or our own intellectual powers. 
Every event, every phenomenon, has a cause ; and the 
will is no exception to the rule. - 

It is a sufficient answer to this reasoning, to appeal to 
the universal consent of mankind. In all ages, by ail 
people, by the practice of those even who theoretically 
deny it, the freedom of man's will, the responsibility of 
man for his actions, the distinction between moral wrong 
and misfortune, the justice of rewards and punishments, 
are explicitly or tacitly acknowledged. These senti- 
ments are found imbedded in every language ; and those 
who adopt the necessitarian creed ought to form a 
language of their own. 

But I will go a step further : I will ask my opponent ; 
how do you know iihat every event, every phenomenon, 
has a cause ? He will answer, that he is irresistibly led 
to this opinion : that the belief in causality is one of the 
first principles of the mind : that to assume the exist- 
ence of anything uncaused, is just as much a contra- 
diction as to believe that two and two make three* The 
savage who does not know the word philosophy, the 
child who cannot utter a syllable, believe that ever\' 
phenomenon has a cause. 

The latter part of this statement is, I think, a misre- 
presentation. Neither the savage, nor the child^ ever 
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forms the proposition mentioned. Both of them indeed, 
seeing anything happen, are irresistibly impelled to 
believe that some other thing, or some person, has caused 
the change they witness. But they are far from the 
maxim expressing the universality of causation. 

Whether however, this be so or not, it seems to me 
that the freedom of the will rests on precisely the same 
ground with that causation by which you endeavour to 
prove its non-existence* We are irresistibly led to u 
belief in causation : we are irresistibly led to a belief in 
the freedom of the will : argue as we may we cannot 
help believing in both. You may say that the two are 
inconsistent with each other; and if you are a follower of 
Owen you may contend that this inconsistency is a proof 
that one of the beliefs is false, since truth is consistent 
with itself: but I who am no follower of Owen, am not 
bound by his dogma, and I maintain that with our limited 
faculties and imperfect knowledge, we cannot reconcile 
propositions which nevertheless, we know to be true. 

I conclude by recalling to mind that this controversy 
illustrates as clearly as possible, Coleridge's favourite 
German distinction between the reason and the under- 
standing : that is between truths supplied immediately 
by the reason, and truths attained by an act of reasoning. 
The truth, that the will is free, we derive at once from 
our reason : the alleged truth, that the will is not free, 
is derived from a chain of reasoning. But no chain of 
reasoning, no act of the miderstanding, can nullify a 
trutli derived immediately from our reason. Not a 
himdred Owens, not a generation of metaphysicians of 
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a thousand times Owen's power> will ever persuade the 
world that the will is not free. 

Rash^ ill-foundedj absurd^ as was Owen's philosophy, 
I cannot deny that there was much valuable truth in- 
volved in it : that the outside offensive husk contained 
a sweet and wholesome kemeL It is true, as Owen 
said, that the average character of classes of men is 
formed by the circumstances under which they are 
placed: that Quaker children distributed among the 
rookeries of St Giles's will produce as many drunkards 
and thieves as if they had been bom in the locality ; 
that St Giles's children adopted by Quakers, wUl pro* 
duce as many dull, sober, demure, money -getting, 
citizens, as if they had sucked a Quaker breast: 
and the earnestness and perseverance with which this 
truth was urged upon all classes, produced no doubt a 
considerable effect The mildness of our recent criminal 
laws, the institution of reformatories, the anxiety of our 
day to promote education, the desire to prevent crime 
rather than to punish it, are all of them fruits of this 
doctrine, so early and so laboriously insisted on by 
Owen. 

As to the particular social reforms he proposed, it is 
unnecessary to say much more, because they have 
already been mentioned in his history. But there is one 
subject on which he was misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented ; and with reference to which he was supposed 
to hold opinions, more universally offensive perhaps, 
than even his ravings against religion. It was said 
that he was an enemy to marriage and a favourer of 
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promiscuous intercourse between the sexes. No charge 
could be more false. 

There have been communists, and even of a recent 
date, who have confessed it impossible to carry out 
their schemes, so long as the institution of marriage 
subsisted : because, as they have felt, men and women 
who have children unquestionably their own, will 
necessarily prefer the welfare of their offspring to that 
of their community. They have declared therefore, 
however unwillingly, that marriage must be done away 
witL Ordinary people would come to a different con- 
clusion; that commimism is impossible: but these 
theorists prefer the sensuous advantages of commimism, 
before the purifying and ennobling development of the 
affections attending on the family relation. 

Owen however, had no sympathy with this fanaticism. 
His object was not to abolish marriage but to improve 
it, and render it a more effective means of promoting 
happiness and virtue. Yet his friends must confess 
that he had himself partly to blame for die odium 
he earned. He delivered a course of lectures in 1835, 
and published them imder the title. Marriages of {by) 
the Priesthood of the Old Immoral World. People who 
saw the advertisement and nothing more, and who per- 
ceived that religion and marriage were mixed up 
together for censure, would run away with the notion, 
that as Owen was known to be an enemy to all religion^ 
he was equally an enemy to the institution of marriage. 

They would have been surprised to find that he de- 
manded less than Milton and Luther would have 
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granted him : that his aim was by no means '* to lessen 
conjagal fidelity^ or the permanence of marriage^^ but 
** to promote to the greatest possible extent^ true purity, 
deUcacy, virtue, and happiness, now most lamentably 
deficient, through the false notions of society on these 
subjects, and the vicious customs and institutions which 
have emanated from these notions." 

But I will come to particulars. The first thing Owen 
objected to, was the compelling people to submit to a 
religious ceremony, in marriage: and the late Act of 
Parliament, legalizing the civil contract without any 
accompanjdng religious ceremony, was all he so far 
required.* What remained was of higher importance. 
He desired to see another law, *^by which divarcesy 
under wise arrangements, and on principles of common 
sense, may be obtained, equally for the poor as well as 
the rich," &c. The recent Divorce Act would have 
been some answer to this requirement : and it is only 
wonderful that we should have gone on so long denying 
to poverty what we granted to wealth. 

Owen however, would have proceeded further than 
we have proceeded at present ; further probably, than 
we are ever likely to go : he would have granted 
divorce for incompatibility; but he would have care- 
fully guarded this arrangement^ so as to prevent its 
being an encouragement to whim and levity. His 
manifesto t clearly sets out the regulations he would 
have adopted. 

1st. If both parties desire a separation, a year after 
* Manifesto, 1840, p. 6. f ^^^- ^^f ^7 
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marriage^ and not sooner^ they must make a public 
declaration to this effect, and then live together six 
months longer ; after which they may separate if they 
please. 

2nd. If only one of the parties desire a separation, a 
year would be required to pass after a declaration to 
that effect, before the separation could be effected. 

Such arrangements might be wise or foolish; but 
they certainly would be far from allowing that pro- 
miscuous mode of living supposed to be desired by 
communists. It must be remembered also, that these 
regulations were proposed for a state of society, in 
which the children of all would be cared for to a great 
extent by the community, afler a Spartan fashion : an 
arrangement which would considerably reduce one 
great difficulty in divorces. 

I do not think it necessary to state my reasons for 
condemning Owen's socialistic and communistic opinions: 
his desire to supersede the relation of capitalist and em- 
ployer, and to arrange the world in communities instead 
of in families. These matters have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed by a thousand authors; and in a late volume 
on Social Innovators^ I expressed my sentiments at 
some length. The leading fallacy of Owen, as of all 
Socialists, is an exaggeration of the claims of the la- 
bourer, and a disregard of the claims of the capitalist 
" It is a very common mistake, arising from the confu- 
sion of ideas inseparable from the present erroneous 
system of society, to believe that the rich provide for 
the poor and working classes ; while, in fact, the poor 
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and working classes create all the wealth which the 
rich possess." This sentence attributes all property to 
labour, overlooking the fact that though it is labour 
which originally produces, it is frugality which saves : 
that capital being the result of self-denial, justly confers 
on its possessor a right to that income which we call 
interest: and that it is for the advantage of society that 
the capitalist should be rewarded, since otherwise ciq>ital 
would cease to be accumulated, and society would be- 
come impoverished by a profuse and wasteful expen- 
diture. It is worth noticing that Owen demanded a 
subscription of three quarters of a million sterling, to 
enable him to try a communistic village experiment ; 
and that he attributed his want of success, to the par- 
simony of the world which would not entrust him with 
such a sum. But if the social salvation of the world 
depended on the use of such large amounts of capital, 
what shall we say of the wisdom of the man, who would 
have denied to the frugality of those who must accu- 
mulate it, that reward which they now reap from their 
self-denial ? 

Another of Owen's favourite fallacies was the vulgar 
one, that machinery supersedes labour and causes dis- 
tress. That it does so in particular cases and for a 
time, no one will dispute : but no proposition can be 
plainer, none more clearly demonstrated, than the asser- 
tion that in the long run no labour is superseded by 
machinery, and that the working classes, considered as 
consumers, are benefited by all new means of cheapen- 
ing the commodities they purchase. 
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But the grand error^ as it seems to me, which Owen 
committed, was his entire neglect of the population 
question. I am myself no ardent admirer of the Mal- 
thusian doctrine: I am convinced that its author grossly 
exaggerated the difficulty of keeping the population 
down to the means of subsistence : I see clearly that he 
gave to vice and misery far too important a part to play 
on the stage of the world : I have no doubt that a well- 
trained labouring population will effectually keep down 
their numbers to the level required, just as the middle 
classes do now, without any necessity for vice, and 
without the help of misery. 

But how is this to be done ? By folding the hands 
and trusting to nature ? No : but by the exertion of 
a vigorous resolution not to marry until there is a 
reasonable prospect of being able to support a family. 
This it is which enables the educated classes to hold 
their own: to keep themselves from sinking into the 
ranks of the destitute: to bring up their fiunilies in 
the same position which they themselves occupy. Re- 
move this individual responsibility : let all the children 
of a society be the charge of all tlie members; and 
what is to restrain youths and maidens from marrying 
as soon as the inclination to do so is felt? Why should 
young persons deprive themselves of the sweets of 
virtuous love, of the comforts of a home, of the happi- 
ness of wedded life, if they have nothing to fear for the 
offspring that may result? 

Owen was a mature man when Malthus began to 
write: when Dr. Price and others maintained that 
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depopulation was the thing to be dreaded. It is strange 
tliat the controversy should have made so little impres- 
sion on a social reformer. Malthus^s aim was to show 
that Godwin's schemes of social regeneration were im- 
possible; because as soon as you improve the con- 
dition of a society, there follows a rapid increase of 
population that can only be thinned down again by 
a resort to vice and misery. In this point of view 
Malthus's attempt may be pronounced a failure; since 
it is now pretty clear that vice and misery are not 
indispensable to an adjustment of population and sub- 
sistence. But if Malthus had written later, and had 
attacked Owen with his communist friends, instead of 
Godwin, he might have gained a cheap victory; by 
showing that moral restraint, which is the panacea for 
over-popidation, was exactly the thing incompatible with 
communism. 

It is a most unfair proceeding to depreciate a man's 
achievements by dwelling on other things which he 
might have accomplished : yet it is impossible to help 
regretting the course which Owen pursued during the 
latter half of his life : for if he had persevered in his 
early career, and devoted himself to practicable schemes 
of social improvement, what might he not have accom- 
plished I Had he abstained from wounding those reli- 
gious sensibilities, which, though he did not share them, 
he ought to have respected: had he been content to 
learn by experience, that schemes of communism were 
so abhorrent to tlie spirit of the age as to be quite im- 
practicable : had he directed his efforts to the further 
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improvement of factories, to the extension of education, 
to the amendment of prison discipline, to the establish- 
ment of reformatories ; to all those practical measures 
that spring naturally from the " doctrine of circum- 
stances " which he preached : — had he done all this, his 
activity, his earnestness, his munificence, might have 
anticipated by twenty years the social progress we are 
now making. 

If however, he failed to do ajl that was possible in 
his long life, yet he did far more than is accomplished 
by most even of those whom we regard as public 
benefactors. I say nothing of the men who are well 
satisfied with themselves, if they devote their lives to 
pursuing their vocation, and honestly earning a fortune 
for their children ; and who account themselves excel- 
lent citizens because they pay their debts, and allow an 
occasional guinea to be extorted from them by impor- 
tunity, for the maintenance of hospital or school. Such 
vulgar-minded persons may hug themselves if they 
please, in the idea that Owen, and such as he, are 
objects of contempt Compare Owen with a higher 
class of men : with those who sincerely desire to benefit 
their kind ; who volunteer their money for forwarding 
good works ; who exhibit a real interest in the improve- 
ments going on, and set apart many of their leisure 
hours for promoting them: Owen did far more than 
these. In early life he munificently backed the novel 
efforts of Bell and Lancaster : in middle life he origi- 
nated important schemes of improvement, and laboured 
zealously to carry them out : in later life he devoted all 
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his time, and spent a large fortune, in sincere though 
mistaken efforts to regenerate society. 

On the^ whole, though I have an unpleasant remem- 
brance of the monotonous toil of wading through 
Owen's tedious publications; though I sincerely vex 
myself when I think of the power wasted in one halt 
of his long life ; though I regret the narrowness of his 
mental vision, and the mistaken desire for martyrdom 
which urged him to deeply wound those sentiments 
of men, which ought to have commanded his undying 
respect; though I have no admiration for his very 
shallow philosophy, no sympathy with his crude and 
mischievous schemes of social innovation; I yet feel 
loth to part with a genial- old companion : and if I 
cannot pronounce him a great man, I must allow his 
claim to be regarded as great among self-educated 
men. 



THE END. 
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